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Introduction 





define or delimit. Everyone knows that it is concerned with the his- 

tory of the Church. But what is included in the term ecclesia? and 
when did it originate? In modern academic practice New Testament 
studies and Church History are kept entirely separate for examination 
purposes. There are obvious reasons for the division. We believe, however, 
that this distinction is fundamentally false. Thus the first article in the 
first number of this Journal treats of “The New Testament Basis of the 
Doctrine of the Church’. Problems of New Testament textual and literary 
criticism would clearly be out of place in a Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 
but we shall welcome articles which help to throw light on the origins of 
the Church and its history from the period of the New Testament onwards. 
Moreover, that history must inevitably include the history of the Church’s , 
worship. In our view the study of liturgiology is an indispensable hand- 
maid for the student of Church History because the Church’s life is bound 
up with, and reflected in, her worship of Him whose Body she is. 

To determine where ecclesiastical history begins and ‘secular’ history 
ends may sometimes present difficulties. Being in the world the Church is 
inevitably involved in political, constitutional, social and economic issues. 
Such issues, however, will only be dealt with in so far as they are indis- 
pensable for a proper understanding of the history of the Christian Church. 
We use that term in its widest meaning, viz. the Universal Church. Thus 
the articles in this and the succeeding numbers will be concerned with the 
history of the organization and life, liturgy and worship of the Christian 
Churches, both Eastern and Western, Orthodox, Catholic and Protestant. 
The whole field of Church History, from the New Testament period to the 
present day will be covered so far as opportunity occurs and space permits. 
It is hoped that members of all Communions will feel able to make their 
contributions to this end. 

Inevitably this first number contains a preponderance of contribu- 
tions on English Church History, mainly written by British scholars. We 
do not intend, however, to limit the scope of this Journal, and we shall 
gladly accept articles by scholars qualified to write with authority in their 
_ chosen field, whether in English or in French, provided only that they are 
“! written in accordance with accepted standards of historical scholarship. 
“ Articles written in languages other than English or French will be trans- 
:; lated before publication. Bibliographies and book reviews will also form « 
“: regular feature of the Journal. 


Scfoe ora History is a subject which it is not altogether easy to 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is not our intention to print correspondence or to include an editorial 
article in future numbers. The editor felt, however, that it would be help- 
ful to readers of this first number if he set out briefly the main aims of the 
Journal. He would also take this opportunity of thanking the members of 
the Advisory Committee for their counsel and encouragement, as well as 
those institutions and private individuals who subscribed to the small fund 
required for launching this periodical. Finally, the thanks of both the 
Editor and the Advisory Committee are due to Mr. Geoffrey Faber and 
his co-director: in the publishing house of Faber & Faber Ltd. for their 


vision and courage in undertaking to publish a Journal of Ecclesiastical 
History in these difficult days. 
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The New Testament Basis of the 
Doctrine of the Church F 


by T. W. MANSON, D.Litt., D.D., D.Theol., F.B.A. 


Rylands Professor of Biblical Criticism and Exegesis, University of 
Manchester 





I 


s the starting-point of this paper I take the question, When did the 
Church come into existence? It is a question to which a great 
variety of answers is given; but they can be classified in two groups 
according to whether they put the birth of the Church before or after the 
death of Christ. These two groups again correspond roughly with two 
ways of thinking about the Church. We may think of it primarily as an 
organization with a function to perform; and in that case we shall think— 
as I do—of its coming into being at the moment that Jesus called his first 
disciple. Or we may think of it as a body of people who possess a certain 
status before God—forgiven sinners, redeemed persons or the like—and 
in that case we shall tend to think of its coming into being as a sequel to 
the completed redemptive work of Christ on the Cross. 

One result of thinking in terms of status is that there is an immediate 
and continuing tension between the new order which creates a new status 
and the old order which also has a status for its members. Indeed it is 
possible to understand a good deal of the history of the primitive Church 
from this point of view. In one aspect Jewish Christianity appears as the 
stubborn refusal of the Palestinian Christians to give up their status as 
Israelites by birth. At the other extreme Marcionism appears as an equally 
stubborn refusal to recognize Israelite status at all. 

But it does not seem to me that this is the most fruitful way to consider 
the matter. It tends to emphasise differences and discontinuities, whereas 
the deepest instinct of the early Church, as of our Lord himself, was to 
insist on the continuity of the Christian movement with the previous 
history of Israel. One has only to study the Old Testament quotations in 
the sayings of Jesus to see how close the connection is between the pro- 
phetic and the dominical oracles. And apart from formal quotations alto- 
gether it is very obvious that his most fundamental conceptions about the 
nature of his Ministry are rooted in the Old Testament. Indeed it may be 
claimed that the master-conception, which is the key to all the others, is a 

1 Presidential Address to the Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas, delivered at 
Oxford in September 1949. 
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fusion of two Old Testament ideals: the Son of Man defined in terms of the 
Servant of the Lord. Whether or not we are prepared to regard Matt. 
v. I7 as a genuine utterance of Jesus,? there can be no question that it 
stands where it does either because he did in fact say it or because the 
Christian community somewhere in Palestine or Syria, looking at what he 
had done, concluded that that was what he had intended to do. ‘Don’t 
imagine that I intend to abrogate the Law or the Prophets; my intention 
is not to abrogate but to fulfil.’ To fulfil what? The Law and the Prophets 
are not just written documents. To the devout Jew they were and are the 
commands and promises of God written into the context of the history of 
Israel. They are the terms of the Covenant as an actual relation between 
God and his people. Hence to fulfil the Law and the Prophets was to 
bring to the fullest realization all that is implied in the Covenant. To 
abrogate the Law and the Prophets was to annul the Covenant, to cut 
at the roots of Israelite existence: and devout Jews, not without reason, 
had learned to fear and hate men, from Antiochus Epiphanes onwards, 
who came with such a mission. 

If Jesus in the midst of his work could regard it as the completion of the 
purpose revealed in the Old Testament, even more could the first genera- 
tion of Christians, looking back on the completed Ministry, and aware 
from day to day of the new spiritual power which it had released, see in it 
the fulfilment of the highest hopes of Israel. In the remarkable sketch of a 
theology of history given by Saint Paul in Gal. iii-iv. the coming of Christ 
is seen as part and parcel of a continuous process whose origin can be 
traced back through the history of Israel to the promise made to Abraham. 
In the closely parallel argument, which occupies chapters v—x. of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, it is maintained that the work of Christ is the 
realization of an ideal of priesthood first adumbrated in the antique and 
enigmatic figure of Melchizedek. The Prologue to the Fourth Gospel 
traces the activity of the Logos from the creation of the world through the 
history of Israel to the Incarnation and beyond. In all these there is a 
strong sense of the continuity of the new dispensation with the old. It 
remained in the early Church, which accepted the Old Testament as its 
own history;* and it is significant that attempts to break the continuity 
and attempts to get rid of the Old Testament go together. There is still a 
strong sense of the continuity at the end of the second century and the 
beginning of the third, as may be seen from the structure of Tertullian’s 
third book against Marcion.‘ If there is anything at all in this sense of 
continuity, it suggests that we should think of the Church as a new stage 
in the corporate realization of God’s covenant purpose; and that we should 


1 On this see the illuminating discussion by W. Manson, Jesus the Messiah, 110 ff. 

* Against the genuineness of verses 17-19 R. Bultmann, Das Urchristentum (1949) 
241 n. 32. But see for a more cautious estimate of verse 17 E. Klostermann, Das Matthdus- 
evangelium?, 40 f.; A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Matthdus, 151-4;'T. W. Manson, The Sayings 
of Jesus, 153 f.; R. Gutzwiller, Jesus der Messias, 91 f. 

3 cf. Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums*, i. 267-77. 

4 cf. G. Quispel, De Bronnen van Tertullianus’ Adversus Marcionem, 60 ff. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT BASIS 


avoid the question-begging procedure which begins by defining the Church 
as the society of the saved or the fellowship of the forgiven, and so sur- 
reptitiously imports the answer into the terms of the question as to when 
the Church came into existence. 

It is an essential feature of the New Testament teaching on salvation 
that it is a process. This is shown by the way in which in the New Testament 
the salvation of those who are actually members of the Church can be 
spoken of in the past, present, or future tense. The classic expression is in 
Phil. ii. 12 f.: 

‘So then, my beloved, even as ye have always obeyed, not as in my 
presence only, but now much more in my absence, work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling; for it is God which worketh in you both 
to will and to work, for his good pleasure.’ 

The men and women here addressed have been taken up into an 
organism functioning in this process. It may be called Israel, the Chosen 
People, the Remnant, the Servant of the Lord, the Son of Man, the New 
Israel, the New Man, the Body of Christ, the Church. Whatever its name 
it is a covenant society living in obedience to God’s command and in the 
enjoyment of his promises here and now. 

Such societies are not constituted or legislated into existence: they are 
born; they live; they grow. So far as this society is concerned it may be 
said to have an eternal staius in so far as it is a part of God’s eternal pur- 
pose. But it also has a long history and one lesson that emerges clearly from 
this ‘Sacred History’ is that in the context of space and time status must 
give priority to function. In this sphere in order to be we must live; and the 
highest form of life is defined in terms of ministry. 


II 


Alongside these general considerations we have now to place a set of 
facts derived from the Gospels. We begin with the fact that Jesus did 
gather a community round himself during the course of his ministry; and we 
may well ask what it was, if it was not the Church. The boundaries of this 
group are not very clearly marked and it is clear that some members of it 
were more deeply involved than others. It will not do to regard this group 
merely as the more or less regular disciples of a somewhat unorthodox 
travelling Rabbi. It is true that he is their teacher and that they can be 
called his disciples; but that is very far from being the whole truth. In Mk. 
ili. 31-5 we find Jesus applying to his entourage the term ‘brethren’, the 
term which became a common designation of members of the community 
in the first days of the Church.” The more the Synoptic evidence is studied, 
the more clearly the fact emerges that what Jesus created was something 
more than a new theological school. It was a real religious community, of 


1 Even here I should maintain that the word ‘disciple’ in the Gospels means more than 
talmid in the Rabbinical literature. See T. W. Manson, The Teaching of Jesus, 237-40. 
* cf. Mt. xviii. 5; Lk. xvii. 3; Mt. xxiii. 8; xxv. 40; Lk. xxii. 32. 
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which he was the leader. We can best understand its nature by studying the 
relations of the leader with those who were most closely attached to him. 

To begin with we may remind ourselves that this group was a group of 
first-century Jews, and that accordingly it may be expected to display the 
characteristic features of Semitic social grouping. These features have been 
the subject of close study in modern times and there are large stores of 
illuminating information at hand in the learned works of Robertson 
Smith, Johs Pedersen, and Wheeler Robinson, as well as in the records of 
first-hand dealings with Semitic peoples given by such writers as Doughty, 
Lawrence, and Philby. The outstanding characteristics of Semitic societies 
are the intense feeling of unity amongst all the members, and the peculiar 
conditions under which leadership may be gained and held. Of the for- 
mer, the sense of union is so close and strong that the participants can think 
of themselves as forming one flesh. The primary basis of this unity is the 
sharing of a common ancestry; but it can be established or reinforced in 
other ways. For example, the sharing of food creates a bond of fellowship, 
and there are reasons for thinking that the common meal of Jesus and his 
disciples played a very large part in the Ministry, a much larger part than 
appears on the surface of the Gospel narratives.? There is every likelihood 
that the Last Supper was the last of many common meals, some with the 
inner circle alone, some with a larger company, and that it set the final 
seal on a fellowship that had already been long in existence and was 
destined to continue into the new era opened up by the death and resur- 
rection of the Messiah. 

Of the conditions of leadership much can be learned from the historical 
books of the Old Testament and from the historical records of other Semitic 
peoples; and the experience of men like T. E. Lawrence and the careers of 
such modern Arab leaders as Auda* and Ibn Saud confirm that things 
have changed very little from the days of the establishment of the Hebrew 
monarchy in Palestine to those of the establishment of the Wahhabi 
monarchy in Arabia. The basis of power is the adequacy of the potentate 
to meet all the demands that are made upon him as leader in battle, as 
judge, and even as leader in worship. The high qualities of personal 
courage, judicial sagacity, and piety have to be so much a part of the man 
that they are instantly available so that the leader can in any emergency 
at once make what will be recognised as the right and proper response. 
The ruler is personally responsible. A great deal of his public work is done 
in fact coram populo; and there is a constant critical scrutiny of his actions. 
The only basis for security of tenure is unfailing adequacy to meet each 
new situation as it arises. It may be suggested that when the idea entered 
the mind of Peter that Jesus was the expected Messiah it was, at least in 

1Gen. ii. 23 f., of man and wife; 2 Sam. v. 1, of king and people, cf. xix. 12 f.; 
Gen. xxxvii. 27, of Joseph and his brethren; Neh. v. 5 (cf. Is. lviii. 7), of Hebrews in 
relation to their fellow-countrymen; Rom. xi. 14, of Paul and the Jewish people. 

* cf. Christian Worship (ed. N. Micklem), 44-9. 


5 Lawrence, Seven Pillars of Wisdom, ch. xxxviii. For something similar in Greek life 
cf. W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilisation, 44 f. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT BASIS 


part, prompted by the experience which he and his companions already 
had of the adequacy of Jesus in these respects, personal courage, sagacity 
in judgement, and power and depth of religion. 

The field in which these qualities were manifested was what we call 
the ministry; and the Gospels show us the disciples of Jesus as already 
sharing in the work. If we may trust our earliest documents, this did not 
happen by chance, but as part of the conscious and deliberate purpose of 
Jesus himself. Men were selected and called with this end in view. The 
Twelve were chosen and trained with this end in view.? They were sent 
out with the same end in view.* More than that it is taken for granted that 
the disciples and Jesus have a common lot in the messianic ministry. To 
receive or reject them is tantamount to receiving or rejecting Jesus him- 
self. They who attach themselves to Jesus must be prepared to make the 
same sacrifices of comfort and security, of home ties and associations, as 
their master. They must be prepared to drink his cup and be baptized 
with his baptism; and they are told to regard this not as a bare possibility 
but as a certainty. At the end of the ministry Jesus can look back on a piece 
of work in which the disciples have really shared.* 

This conviction that sacrifices, hardships, sufferings, and even death 
are to be the lot of the fellowship as a whole may help to explain a notor- 
ious difficulty in the Marcan account of the second half of the Ministry. It 
has frequently been observed that three times in Mark the rejection, 
execution, and resurrection of the Son of Man are explicitly and emphati- 
cally predicted by Jesus; and yet his arrest, trial, and crucifixion, to say 
nothing of the resurrection, found the disciples totally unprepared. They 
were simply shattered by the first Good Friday; and even the first Easter 
Sunday took them completely by surprise. A common solution of the prob- 
lem is to reject the three sayings, regarded as predictions of Jesus’ own fate, 
as mere vaticinia ex eventu. But it is at least conceivable that these sayings, 
when first uttered, were not understood to refer specifically to Jesus him- 
self. It is possible that the disciples took ‘Son of Man’ to mean ‘the people 
of the saints of the Most High’, and to point to their own little society. It is 
possible that they took the saying about ‘rising again after three days’ in the 
light of the only relevant Old Testament text, Hosea vi. 1-3: 

Come and let us return unto the Lord; 
Sor he hath torn and he will heal us; 


1 Mk. i. 17; Lk. v. 10. Cf. A. J. Festugiére, Epicure et ses Dieux, 63. 

2 Mk. iii. 14 f., where the Twelve are appointed (a) to be the companions of Jesus and 
(b) to be sent out, from time to time on missions of preaching and healing. The tense of 
dmoaré\An suggests that more than one such mission is contemplated. The passage is dis- 
cussed by Ed. Meyer, Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums, i. 136, a good example of the 
hypercriticism which creates difficulties where they do not exist. 

3 Mk. vi. 6-13; Lk. x. 2 f., 8-16 with parallels in Mt. ix. 37 f.; x. 15 f., 40; xi. 20-4 
(Q); Mt. x. 5-8, 9-16, 23-25 (M); Lk. x. 1, 4-7, 17-20 (L). For an analysis and discussion 
of the Q, M, and L accounts of the mission of the disciples see my Sayings of Jesus, 73-8, 
179-84, 256-9. Ps 

4Lk. x. 16 || Mt. x. 40 (Q); cf. Mk. ix. 37 ||s; Mk. ix. 41; Mt. x. 41 f.; Mk. viii. 34- 
ix. 1 ||s; Mk. x. 38 f.; Lk. xxii. 28-30 (L). : 

5 Mk. viii. 31-33 ix. 30-2; x. 32-4. 
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he hath smitten and he will bind us up. 

After two days will he revive us; 

on the third day he will raise us up, 

and we shall live before him. 

And let us know, let us follow on to know the Lord; 
his going forth is sure as the morning; 

and he shall come unto us as the rain, 

as the latter rain that watereth the earth. 


No doubt the original meaning of this passage is that Israel as a nation 
will be restored to national life. Later it was taken as a proof-text for the 
doctrine of the resurrection.! In one interesting passage it is given a differ- 
ent turn. In Genesis Rabbah 91,? dealing with the story of Joseph and his 
brethren, the imprisonment of the brethren for three days (Gen. xlii. 17) is 
taken as an indication that God does not leave the righteous in distress 
for more than three days; and the following verse, where Joseph on the 
third day states the terms on which their lives will be spared, is connected 
with Hosea vi. 2. This suggests that while the text had come to be taken as 
a statement of the doctrine of the resurrection, it could be taken in a more 
general way of timely deliverance from mortal danger. It would therefore 
be possible for the disciples to construe these sayings of Jesus as meaning 
that the little group, of which he was the head and they the members, 
would fall foul of the authorities in the capital, that it would be persecuted, 
and that some of its members would be put to death; but that this 
would quickly be followed by deliverance and a triumphant vindication 
of their cause. 

There was much else in the teaching of Jesus to encourage the dis- 
ciples to interpret these sayings in this way: other utterances of the Master 
which promised blood, toil, tears, and sweat with ultimate victory as the 
reward of endurance and loyalty. It is plain from Mk. x. 35-45 that the 
inner circle of disciples expected a corporate triumph;? and it is surely not 
unreasonable to suppose that they were ready to face a corporate tribula- 
tion first. What they were not prepared for was the thing that actually 
happened. 

It thus appears that the disciples did think of themselves as sharing in 
the destiny of their Master as sharers in the Messianic ministry. They were 
right in thinking of it in terms of tribulation leading to triumph. But they 
failed to understand the full significance of the tribulation and the real 
nature of the triumph. In other words they failed—not unnaturally—to 
grasp the nature of the messianic function as a ministry, in which they were 
allowed to take part. They did not see that the ministry itself with all its 


1 See the Targum on Hos. vi. 2 f. and the Rabbinical passages cited by Billerbeck, 
i. 747. The second of the XVIII Benedictions in the Babylonian recension may well have 
been influenced by these verses. See Billerbeck , iv. 213 ff. 
2 574 ed. Theodor, 11209 f. 
3 cf. Lk. xxiv. 21; Ac. i. 6; 2 Cor. v. 16. On this last see F. C. Baur, Vorlesungen tiber 
ntl. Theologie, 131 and E. B. Allo ,Seconde Epitre aux Corinthiens, 180. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT BASIS 


inevitable sacrifices was the true glory of the Messiah, the authentic mani- 
festation of the Kingdom of God in the world of men. 

The disciples did not grasp this and it is easy to understand and sym- 
pathise with them when we consider how repugnant the whole idea of a 
messiahship embodied in suffering and sacrifice was to Jewish sentiment.! 
The Jewish messianic expectation is there for everyone to see in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth of the so-called Psalms of Solomon, with ample con- 
firmatery evidence in other Jewish documents. Tested by this standard the 
public career of Jesus was a shocking failure. For the average Jew the facts 
about Christ were a sufficient answer to the Christian claims; and we can 
see to what desperate straits the early Apologists were reduced in their 
efforts to meet Jewish objections. Very soon the Church tends to slip back 
into the sub-Christian notion that the Ministry is only a preliminary to 
something other and bigger and better. We are presented with the idea of 
two Parousias, the first an inglorious affair in which the Messiah’s lot is 
scorn and contempt, suffering and death; the second, still to come, an 
affair of great power and glory;? and it is only too clear that neither the 
Incarnation nor the Second Coming is rightly understood. In other words 
the true nature of the messianic function as displayed in the messianic 
ministry has not been appreciated. 


Il 


What is the nature of the messianic function? The answer to this 
question must be sought in the words and deeds of him who initiated it and 
still carries it on. 

We may discern two factors: the love of God and the need of man. The 
body of Christ is the meeting place of these two. As 2 matter of history it 
was through the five senses of Jesus of Nazareth that the need of living men 
and women came to him. He saw, heard, felt, even smelt it. Equally 
through the physical body of Jesus of Nazareth, through words from his 
mouth, looks from his eyes, the touch of his hands, even the touch of his 
clothes, the love of God came to meet the distress of man. The Incarnation 
means that before it means or can mean anything else to us. 

To this the disciples were coopted. They were to be sent out to meet 
the needs of men in the way of Jesus and by the use of the means which he 
used. They were required to deny themselves,? not by the selfish denial of 
self characteristic of some forms of asceticism, but by the total abandon- 


1] Cor. i. 23. Cf. M. Sixaon, Verus Israel, 190 f. 

2 cf. L. Atzberger, Geschichte der christlichen Eschatologie, 186-9. 

3 An examination of the passages in the Greek Bible where dpvéowa: and dmapvéop are 
employed shows that these verbs are hardly used at all of the denial of matters of fact. 
Commonly the object of the verb is God or the Law or Israel or, in the N.T., Christ. 
Denial is refusal to recognize the claims of a person or institution upon one’s loyalty and 
service. The formula which occurs in Wisdom, xii. 27; xvi. 16, dpvetoBar eid€vae C. ACC. pers. 
may actually reflect Jewish practice in making disclaimers. Ci. Lk. xiii. 27; Mt. vii. 23; 
Billerbeck, iv. 293; Schlatter, Der Evangelist Matthaus, 261.'To deny self is then to say no 
to the claims of self. 
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ment of status and privilege, and the total acceptance of service and sacrifice 
for the sake of others. This denial of self means that they are to be expend- 
ible. Further, since self-denial means the denial of self-assertion, there can 
be no competition for power among them. Anyone who is ambitious must 
glut his ambitions in service. When the disciples are told, ‘Whoever wishes 
to become great among you shall be servant of all; and whoever wishes to 
become first among you, shall be slave of all,’! this does not mean that 
menial positions are to be the punishment of ambition or that high rank 
will be the reward of service and humility. It means that the desired glory 
and prestige can be found in the humble service, and nowhere else. This is 
put in another way by telling the disciples that service and sacrifice earn 
nothing for the donors. The sons of Zebedee are promised that they shall 
drink Christ’s cup and be baptized with his baptism, but not that they will 
will have the seats of honour which they covet. The parables of the 
Talents and the Labourers in the Vineyard tell the same story. The amount 
of service or the size of the achievement may vary but not the ‘well done, 
good and faithful servant’ or the one denarius per man. The only unfor- 
givable offence is the refusal to be of use. The last words on this subject are, 
‘Freely you have received; freely give’ and, ‘When you do everything you 
are told to do, say, ““We are unprofitable servants we have only done what 
we were bound to do’’.’? What it all amounts to is that the five senses of the 
disciples, their words and acts are to be an extension of the body of Jesus of 
Nazareth, an enlargement of his awareness of human need, an extension 
of his means of meeting it. 

The accounts of the ministry given in the Synoptics show the disciples as 
reasonably efficient in doing what the Master told them to do, and at the 
same time extremely resistant to his ideas about the true nature of the task. 
They were capable of a large measure of loyalty and devotion to him— 
in this respect they put most of us to shame—but not of a high degree of 
understanding. They have the inalienable credit of having marched a long 
way on roads that led they knew not whither, and of having carried out 
many instructions whose purpose was, at the time, beyond their compre- 
hension. 

The key to their incomprehension is that from first to last the major 
premise of all their thinking was the status, rights, and privileges of the 
Chosen People rather than the love of God and the need of man.? 


IV 


The main tension between the intention of Jesus and the secret hopes 
and desires of his followers can be expressed in the question, is the Church 
an elect body or a select clique? Is it predestined to privilege, born with a 
heavenly silver spoon in its mouth, or is its highest destiny that it should be 
conformed to the image of the Son of God (Rom. viii. 29), the image that is 

1 Mk. x. 43 f. ||s; cf. Mk. ix. 35 || Lk. ix. 48; Mt. xxiii. 11. 
* Mt. x. 8; Lk. xvii. 10. 3 Mk. viii. 33 is typical. Cf. Ac. i. 6. 
8° 
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portrayed in Phil. ii. 6-11? This is no academic question in the twentieth 
century, nor was it in the first. For the primitive Church it was urgent 
practical politics. This may be shown in four different aspects. 

1. First comes the struggle between Paul and the Church leaders in 
Jerusalem. One thing that makes the issues obscure is that the opposing 
parties did not lay the emphasis on the same things. From the Jewish- 
Christian point of view the vital question was: on what terms can Gentile 
converts be admitted to share the privileges of the Jewish Messianic 
community. These privileges are part of the status of the community as the 
true heir of God’s promises to his people.! So far as status goes, the only 
thing that would satisfy the rightful claims of Gentile Christians is sympoli- 
teia in Christ.? But for Paul the supreme privilege of the messianic com- 
munity is not to inherit a status but to perform a function, to give the 
Gospel world-wide proclamation. An Apostle is sent above all to preach; 
and he rests his claim to the title of Apostle solidly on his ‘subjective’ 
experience on the Damascus road and the ‘objective’ results of his mis- 
sionary compaigns. If he had heard of it, he was not dismayed by the idea 
of twelve apostolic thrones already reserved; for he conceived apostleship 
not in terms of enthronement but of work amongst those whose lives were 
running to waste. 

2. Already, before the tragic events of a.p. 66-70 had made this issue 
vieux jeu for the Christian community, new tensions between privilege and 
service, status and function, were arising in the Church. It is characteristic 
of the movements to which we now turn our attention that they tend to 
isolate within the fellowship special groups enjoying a special status in 
virtue of some special endowment. The first is Gnosticism. The manner of 
its working can be conveniently studied in the Valentinian form of the 
movement. Here mankind is divided into three races, the hylic (typified by 
Cain), the psychic (typified by Abel) and the pneumatic (typified by 
Seth). The hylic are foredoomed to destruction; the psychic may by their 
own efforts attain to faith and incorruptibility—or they may not; the 
pneumatic are predestined to salvation. They and they alone, in Valen- 
tinian eschatology will enter the Pleroma. The psychic, with all their 
striving, will never get so far: for them a suitable place is provided at a 
lower level in the eighth heaven. The hylic are destroyed completely by 
fire.? So the Church is cut off from the world; and within the Church a line 


1 ‘Der eigentliche Schliissel zum Verstandnis des Wesens des Judentums liegt in dem 
Glaubenslehrsatz: ‘Gott hat Israel zu seinem Volke erwahlt.” ’ Kaufmann Kohler, 
quoted by W. C. van Unnik, Nederl. Theol. Tijds. 3 (1949) 347 n. 3. 

2 Eph. ii. 19 states the case simply and clearly. On oupmodreix cf. L. Robert, Villes 
d’Asie Mineure, 54 ff.; W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilisation, 67 t., 76 f. No doubt it was 
easier for Paul to entertain ideas of this kind because of his own multiple citizenship in 
the Empire, in Israel, and in the messianic community. 

3 Clem. Al. Exc. ex. Theod. 56, 3 ed. F. Sagnard, 172 ff. 76 ev odv mvevparixer ducer, 
cwldpevov 7d Sé yuyxexdv, abrefovarov dv, émrndedrnta Exe mpds Te miotw Kal adOapoiav, Kal mpds 
dnoriav kat pOopdav xara tiv oixelav alpecw* 7rd Sé tAKwdv dvoe adadMdvra. Cf. Sagnard’s 
Introduction, pp. 21-7; G. Quispel, De Bronnen ‘van Tertullianus’ Adversus Marcionem, 
I0l. 
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is drawn between the spiritual élite and the psychic average Christians. 
We are presented with an ecclesiola in ecclesia. As Lebreton points out in his 
discussion of the Gnostics,? ‘one of the great attractions of their doctrine 
consists in their claim to constitute a separate caste, divided from the rest 
of humanity. They alone arrive at the truth, not through teaching but by 
natural intuition. ... The higher gifts arise from a difference of nature.’ 
The Church’s élite is its intelligentsia. 

3. The same kind of result is reached by a different route in the case of 
Montanism. Of this sect Lebreton says,? ‘it promulgated no new doctrine, 
but it desired to group all Christians together, to separate them from the 
world, and prepare them for the Kingdom of God which was imminent.’ 
The difficulty was that all Christians were not ready and willing to be 
grouped in this way in obedience to the special revelations vouchsafed to 
Montanus and his associates; and so once more we come to the ecclesiola in 
ecclesia another ‘spiritual’ community in contrast to the rest of the Church, 
which is branded as ‘psychic’. The basis of the distinction is the possession 
of prophetic gifts and the practice of moral rigorism. The case for this kind 
of élite within the Christian fold is stated most vigorously and uncom- 
promisingly by Tertullian.* And the precedent set by Tertullian was taken 
up again and again in the later history of the Church, particularly on the 
side of ethical rigorism, where we have abundant examples from Novatian 
and his cathari on to the strange sects described by Mr. Runciman in The 
Medteval Manichee. 

4. Yet another kind of separation within the fellowship took place 
with the growth of the hierarchy. To appreciate the change that took 
place we may consider the history of two words, dyvos and ddeAdos as 
applied to members of the Church.‘ According to Harnack dyvos was a 
name for all Christians until the Montanist crisis. From that time on- 
wards its use becomes more and more restricted. The distinction between 
clergy and laity helped to bring the term into disuse. Only in times of 
persecution did it tend to come into its own again. In general we have the 
rise of ‘heilige Stande’—martyrs, confessors, ascetics, and eventually in 
the third century, Bishops. There are also the ‘heiligen Mittel’, the 
Sacraments. The ordinary church member no longer thinks of himself and 
his fellows as ‘holy’: he merely belongs to a community which possesses 
‘holy’ persons and things. Similarly with ddeAdos. To begin with it is 
widespread as a name for the ordinary Church member. Its use in this 
sense can be attested from the New Testament, J Clement, the Didache, 
and the Apologists. But though it held out better than dy.os, it also lost 
ground from the third century onwards. According to Harnack,' it is only 


1 History of the Primitive Church, iii. 507. 

2 Op. cit., iii. 532. : 

8 Particularly in the de Pudicitia. Cf. G. Bardy, La Théologie de l’Eglise, i. 146 f.; P. de 
Labriolle, La Crise Montaniste, 293-465. 

4 Harnack, Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums*, i. 387 ff.; cf. E. Lohmeyer, Vom 
Begriff der religiésen Gemeinschaft, 10-21. 
5 Op. cit., 3go f. 
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the clergy who now use the term among themselves; and it counts as a 
signal honour if a priest addresses a layman as ‘Brother’. Almost the only 
place where the old usage survives is in the preacher’s ‘Brethren’ addressed 
to the congregation. 

Once more we have an ecclestola in ecclesia, the clergy. Their special 
status depends on the possession of ‘authority’. It is not that the clergy are 
useful to the Church: they are indispensable. Without the ecclesiola the 
ecclesia caunot exist. The Church is constituted by its relation to the 
hierarchy. It may almost be said that the Church derives its status from 
the status of the ministry. 

In all these cases we have to do with the establishment of a privileged 
group within the larger community. They have a status of their own 
conferred by blood and race, or by spiritual enlightenment, or by ecstatic 
experience, or by the rite of ordination. In the case of the clergy the situa- 
tion is not so obvious because status and function are held together; and 
ministry, though made dependent on status, is nevertheless a genuine 
corollary, and the clergy do work for the Church as a whole. Noblesse oblige. 
Priestly status carries ministerial obligations. But even these obligations 
are also, and first, rights which flow from the status. The duty of the 
hierarch is an exclusive duty. He ought to fulfil it; and nobody else may. 
So the priesthood of all believers becomes the priesthood of some believers; 
and eventually—in revolt against that—the priesthood of no believers. 

These things are mentioned here because there are signs that the doc- 
trine of Apostolic Succession is in process of restatement in terms of the 
idea of a continuing body whose nucleus is the original Apostles, a body to 
which new members can be, as it were, co-opted. It seems desirable that in 
any such formulation great care should be taken to avoid splitting the 
Church in a new way. If our attention can be directed away from status 
and privilege to function and ministry, it is conceivable that we may 
rediscover there the true nature and basis of the Church’s unity. 


II 
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Irenaeus’ utterances on this subject we shall first analyse two different 

conceptions of the Succession which we meet with in modern times. I 
think it will be a help to see him against this background since it will 
enable us to perceive the specifically Irenaean idea of what the ‘succession 
from the apostles’ implies. 

The modern Anglo-Catholic idea of the Apostolic Succession is ex- 
pressed in the Tracts for the Times. In Tract No. 1 Newman rejects the idea 
that the authority of the priest should be dependent on such qualities as 
birth, or rank, or education, or on the Establishment, or on the priest’s 
popularity with his parishioners, or his reputation as a Christian person- 
ality, or his conviction of having an inward vocation, and says: 

‘I fear we have neglected the real ground on which our authority is 
built—our Apostolical Descent. 

“We have been born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God. The Lord Jesus Christ gave His Spirit to His Apostles; 
they in turn laid their hands on those who should succeed them; and these 
again on others; and so the sacred gift has been handed down to our 
present Bishops, who have appointed us as their assistants, and in some 
sense representatives.’ 

The priest has authority to preach the word, to teach, and to administer 
the sacrameuis because he has received this authority at his ordination, 
being ordained by a bishop who has received his authority to ordain 
through an unbroken series of bishops, going back to the Apostles. The 
apostolic authority is sacramentally transmitted through an uninterrupted 
series of impositions of hands. The pivot of this theory is the postulate of a 
continuous series of episcopal ordinations from the very beginnings of the 
history of the Church. 

This historical postulate is put forward in Tract No. 1: 

‘And if we trace back the power of ordination from hand to hand, of 
course we shall come to the Apostles at last. We know we do, as a plain his- 
torical fact; and therefore all we, who have been ordained Clergy, in the 
12 
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very form of our ordination acknowledged the doctrine of the Apostolical 
Succession.’ 

In Tract No. 7 the proposition is repeated: 

‘As to the fact of the Apostolical Succession, i.e. that our present Bishops 
are the heirs and representatives of the Apostles by successive transmis- 
sion of the prerogative of being so, this is too notorious to require proof. 
Every link in the chain is known, from St. Peter to our present Metropoli- 
tans.’ 

It is important that this chain of ordinations should go back through 
the Ancient Church even to the Apostles. This idea is developed in Tract 
No. 15: 

“We know that the succession of Bishops, and ordination from them, 
was the invariable doctrine and rule of the early Christians. Is it not utterly 
inconceivable that this rule should have prevailed from the first age, 
everywhere, and without exception, had it not been given them by the 
Apostles?’ 

Newman also draws conclusions from this theory for the valuation of 
the ministry of those Churches which are outside the continuity of episco- 
pal ordinations. In Tract No. 1 he says: 

“We must necessarily consider none to be really ordained who have not 
thus been ordained.’ 

When the others are without a real ordination they are also without 
real sacraments. This conclusion is drawn by Keble in Tract No. 4: 

‘Why should we not seriously endeavour to impress our people with 
this plain truth;—that by separating themselves from our communion, 
they separate themselves not only from a decent, orderly, useful society, 
but from the only Church in this realm which has a right to be quite sure that she has 
the Lord’s body to give to His people?’ 

The Tractarian theory of the ministry does not require that the pos- 
sessors of the authority to ordain in this long chain from the Apostles to the 
present bishops should all have been orthodox in their teaching. Newman 
was compelled by the objections of his adversaries to deal with the ques- 
tion whether the apostolic succession could be transmitted through the 
heretical bishops of the Medieval Church. He answers in Tract No. 15 
that the Medieval Church was not heretical. In the Middle Ages the here- 
tical doctrines were private opinions, and they were not sanctioned as the 
official doctrine of the Roman Church until after the Reformation. The 
orthodoxy of the Medieval Church is not in Newman’s thought primarily 
an argument for the theory of the apostolic succession, but rather a postu- 
late which was required by this theory. But according to Newman’s theory, 
the doctrinal standpoint of the bearers of the apostolic succession in the 
long chain is of secondary importance only. To him the successto apostolica is 
a sacramental succession transmitted by imposition of hands, and not 
primarily a doctrinal succession. 

Macaulay, who found pleasure in drawing attention to the weak points 
in the doctrines of the Tractarians and underlined how improbable was 
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their historical basis, spoke with derision of an authority transmitted 
‘through a long and doubtful series of Arian and Popish bishops’.? 


On 5th February 1854, the Sunday before the burial of Bishop J. P. 
Mynster, Professor H. L. Martensen, who soon afterwards was to become 
Mynster’s successor as the Primate of Denmark, preached a sermon in the 
Royal Chapel in Copenhagen. This sermon is famous in the history of the 
Danish Church because the way in which he spoke of Bishop Mynster 
gave occasion to Seren Kierkegaard’s vehement attack on the Church in a 
series of ardent pamphlets. In this sermon Dr. Martensen called the de- 
funct bishop ‘a witness of truth’. Here also we meet with a theory of the 
Apostolic Succession: 

‘From the man whose precious remembrance fills our hearts, our 
thoughts go back to that whole series of witnesses of truth which like a holy 
chain stretches through the times from the days of the Apostles to our days. 
But all of them are unanimous in this testimony: The times change and 
vary, but Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and today, yea and for ever; 
the wisdom of this world, and the realms of this world are changing and 
grow old, but the wisdom of Christ and the Realm of Christ remain for 
ever. In this holy chain of witnesses of truth our deceased teacher was a 
serving link to the glory of God the Father; and the testimony of faith, 
how he did deliver it amongst us in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power!’ 

‘The times change and vary, but Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and 
to-day, yea and for ever. This consciousness we shall revive in our hearts, 
But we shall also revive that other consciousness: The teachers, the wit- 
nesses of truth in the Church of Christ, change and vary from generation 
to generation, but the Gospel of Christ is the same yesterday and to-day, 
albeit it is preached with various tongues; and the Spirit of Christ is the 
same yesterday and to-day, although it fulfils its functions through various 
instruments.’ 

‘For the Apostles died when they had fulfilled their task, but the Lord 
remained with the Word and the Spirit and the holy Sacraments; the 
Lord remained and armored new disciples, and so His mission continued 
from generation to generation, shall continue until theend of the days.’ 

Martensen speaks as clearly as the Tractarians of a holy chain which 
stretches from the days of the Apostles until our times. But here there is no 

idea of a continuity of ordinations. There is no allusion to an authority 
which is transmitted from ordainer to ordinand in the long chain of those 
who have held office in the Church. The chain consists of witnesses of 
truth. All of them have, in spite of all differences, carried the apostolical 
testimony of Christ through the history of the Church. The expressions 
used by Martensen seem to imply that this series is continuous. In his 
1 Works, vol. vi, 1866, p. 4.78. Cf. his criticism of the theory in ‘Gladstone on Church 
and State’, Works, vol. vi, p. 361 sqq. 
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Dogmatik he thinks that ‘even in the darkest times of the Middle Ages the 
evangelical truth has not been without witnesses (testes veritatis)’.1 But the 
continuity is not the decisive point. It is the testimony that secures to the 
witnesses of truth their place in the chain from the Apostles, not their 
ordination, although Martensen is surely thinking, in the first place, of the 
ordained holders of the teaching office. The succession is a succession of 


the testimony, or a doctrinal succession, not a sacramental succession. 


We now turn to the Irenaean texts.? We print them together with a 
translation which differs somewhat from the translation in the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, and a few exegetical notes. 

Ado. haer. 1. 27.1 Massuet, ed. Harvey I, p. 214 sq.: 


Képdwv 3€ tis . . . emdnuroas ev 7} 
‘Pan ent ‘Yyivou, évarov xAfpov tis 





emoKxomuKhs Siadoxfs azo TOv azo- 





ardAwy éxovtos, edidage ... 


A man by name Cerdon . . . came 
to live in Rome in the time of Hy- 
ginus, who held the ninth place in 
the episcopal succession from the 
apostles downwards. He taught... 


Adv, haer. III. 2.2, Harvey II, p. 7 sq.: 


Cum autem ad eam iterum tra- 
ditionem, quae est ab apostolis, 
quae per successiones presby- 
terorum in ecclesiis custoditur, 
provocamus eos, adversantur tradi- 
tioni, dicentes se non solum pres- 
byteris, sed etiam apostolis exsis- 
tentes sapientiores, sinceram in- 
venisse veritatem. 


But again, when we confront 
them (the heretics) with that tradi- 
tion which originates from the 
Apostles, and is preserved in the 
churches by means of the succession 
of elders, they object to tradition, 
saying that they themselves are 
wiser not merely than the elders, 
but even than the Apostles, and 
that they have discovered the un- 
adulterated truth. 


Ado. haer. III. 3.1 sqq., Harvey II, p. 8 sq.: 


Traditionem itaque aposto- 
lorum in toto mundo manifesta- 
tam, in omni ecclesia adest perspi- 
cere omnibus qui vera velint videre, 
et habemus annumerare eos qui 
ab apostolis instituti sunt epi- 
scopi in ecclesiis, et succes- 
Siones eorum usque ad nos, qui 
nihil tale docuerunt, neque cogno- 
verunt, quale ab his deliratur. 
Etenim si recondita scissent apos- 
toli, quae seorsim et latenter ab 


Being made manifest in the whole 
world, the tradition from the 
Apostles can be discovered in every 
church by all who are willing to see 
the truth; we are able to reckon up 
those men who were instituted 
bishops’ in the churches by the 
Apostles, and their successors down 
to our own times; and they have 
never taught, nor known of any- 
thing like what these (the heretics) 
rave about. For if the Apostles had 


1 Den christelige Dogmatik, 3rd ed., 1865, p. 355- 
2 The texts are put together in Turner’s essay, ‘Apostolic Succession’ in Essays on the 
Early History of the Church and the Ministry, ed. by H. B. Swete, 1918, p. 200. 
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reliquis perfectos docebant, his vel 
maxime traderent ea quibus etiam 
ipsas ecclesias committebant. Valde 
enim perfectos et irreprehensibiles 
in omnibus eos volebant esse, quos 
et successores relinquebant, 
suum ipsorum locum magis- 
terii tradentes ... 

Sed quoniam valde longum est, 
in hoc tali volumine omnium eccle- 
siarum enumerare successiones, 
maximae et antiquissimae et omni- 
bus cognitae, a gloriosissimis duo- 
bus apostolis Petro et Paulo Romae 
fundatae et constitutae ecclesiae, 
eam quam habet ab apostolis 
traditionem, et annuntiatam ho- 
minibus fidem, per successiones 
episcoporum pervenientem us- 
que ad ngs indicantes, confundi- 
mus omnes €0s, qui... 


known hidden mysteries which they 
taught the perfect secretly and 
apart from the rest, they would 
have preferred to deliver them 
especially to those to whom they 
committed the churches themselves. 
For they desired that these men 
should be perfect and blameless in 
all things whom also they were 
leaving behind as their successors, 
delivering unto them their own 
office of teaching ... 

Since, however, it would be tire- 
some, in such a volume as this, to 
reckon up the successions of all the 
churches, we shall only indicate 
what tradition the very great and 
very ancient and universally known 
church which the two most glorious 
apostles Peter and Paul founded 
and organized in Rome, has re- 
ceived from the Apostles, and the 
faith it has preached to men, having 
come down even to us through the 
successions of bishops. Thus we put 
to confusion all those who... 


Here follows the famous text on the potentior principalitas of the Roman 
church, which we omit, being less relevant to our problem. The continu- 


ation runs: 
Ocpeduwoavres odv Kal oiKopt- 
gavTes of paKkdpior amdoToAo: TH €K- 


, D \ a 2 a 
KAnoiar, Aivw THY TS €TLOKOTT NS 





Aevroupyiav eveyeipioav .. . Avadéye- 





A aoe s ‘ a 
TaL de QvUTOV Avéykdnros* PETA TOVU- 


X , , + a > 
TOV de TPLTW TOTWM ATO TWV a7ro~- 





oToAwy Thy émioxommy KAnpodrar KX1y- 
pys-..- 

Tov 5€ KAnpevra rotrov diadéyxerau 
Eddpeoros: cai tov Eddpeorov ’ Adéé- 
avdpos: €i0” odtws ExTos a0 TV az0- 

/ / = 7 A A 
oTdAwy Kabiotatar Evotos: peta dé 
tobrov Tedeadpdpos, ds Kat evddéws 
euaptupnoev. emerta ‘Yyivos, elra 
ITios: pe® dv Avixnros. dvadefa- 


pevov tov *Avikntov Lwripos, viv 


The blessed Apostles, then, hav- 
ing founded and built up the 
church, committed unto Linus the 
office of the episcopate. ... To him 
succeeded Anencletus. After him, 
in the third place from the Apostles, 
Clement was 4llotted the episco- 
a 


To this Clement succeeded Eu- 
aristus, and to Euaristus Alexander. 
Then Sixtus was appointed, thus 
being the sixth from the Apostles. 
After him followed Telesphorus, 
who was gloriously martyred. After 
him Hyginus, then Pius, after him 
Anicetus. Soter having succeeded 
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, , 4 a > a 
dwdexarw TOTW TOV TIS EMLOKOTIS 





amo T@v amootdAwy Karéxe. KAfjpov 
’Edevbepos. 
TH adrh tage Kal TH adr Svadox7 








o > A ~ > / > ~ > 
TE amo THY arooTdAwy ev TH EK- 
, 4, ‘ ‘ ~ > , 
KAnoia trapddoats Kal To THs aAnBetas 
Knpvypa KaTHvTnKeV eis Has. 


Anicetus, Eleutherus does now hold 
the office of the episcopate in the 
twelfth place from the apostles. 

In this same order, and by the 
same succession, the ecclesiastical 
tradition from the apostles and the 
preaching of the truth have come 
down to us. 


After this enumeration of the bishops of the church of Rome Irenaeus 
mentions Polycarpus, one of the contemporaries of the Apostles, who like- 
wise is a witness of the doctrinal tradition from the apostles. His testimony 
is also unfavourable to the heretics. In this context we read: 


Maprupotow rovros ai Kata THY 
> , > Ld ~ ‘ e / 
Aoiav éxxAnoia méoa, Kai ot péxpe 


viv diadedeypevor tov [loAvKaprov. 





To these things all the churches 
of Asia testify, as well as those men 
who until now have succeeded Poly- 
carp (in his office as a bishop). 


Ado. haer. 1V. 26.2, Harvey II, p. 236: 


Quapropter eis qui in ecclesia 
sunt presbyteris obaudire opor- 
tet, his qui successionem habent 
ab apostolis, sicut ostendimus; 
qui cum episcopatus succes- 
sione charisma veritatis certum 
secundum placitum Patris acce- 
perunt: reliquos vero qui absis- 
tunt a principali successione,! 
et quocunque loco colliguntur, sus- 
pectos habere, vel quasi haereticos 
... vel quasi scindentes . . . aut rur- 
sus ut hypocritas. ... Omnes enim 
hi deciderunt a veritate. 


Wherefore it is incumbent to 
obey those elders only who are 
within the church, who have the 
succession from the Apostles, as we 
have shown; those who when they 
succeeded their predecessors as 
bishops received the secure gift of 
truth according to the will of the 
Father. But it is also incumbent to 
hold in suspicion the others who 
depart from the original succession, 
and assemble in any place whatso- 
ever; they are to be considered 
either as heretics...or as schis- 
matics ... or as hypocrites. For all 
these have fallen from the truth. 


Ado. haer. IV. 26.5, Harvey II, p. 238: 


Ubi igitur charismata Domini 
posita sunt, ibi discere oportet veri- 
tatem, apud quos est ea quae est 
ab apostolis ecclesiae successio, 
et id quod est sanum et irreproba- 
bile conversationis, et inadultera- 


Where, therefore, the gifts of the 
Lord have been placed, there it 
behoves us to learn the truth, 
namely from those who have that 
succession of the church which is 
from the apostles, and who display 


1 @ principali successione: van den Eynde has shown in Les normes de l’enseignement chrétien 
dans la littérature patristique, 1933, Pp. 172 sqq., that principalis in the contexts in Irenaeus 
dealing with successions (of bishops or of generations) means ‘primitive, original’; in 
most cases principalis is the word used by the Latin translator to render dpxaios. 
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a sound and blameless conduct, 
and an unadulterated and incor- 
rupt speech. 


Finally we have the obscure text Adv. haer. IV. 33.8, Harvey II, 


p- 262 sq.: 


Tya&as adnOys, 4 Tav amooroAwy 
5i5ax7. Kai To apyaiov THs éxxAnoias 
avoTnua KaTa TaVvTds TOD KdojL0U 

(=Agnitio vera est apostolorum 
doctrina : et antiquus ecclesiae sta- 
tus in universo mundo :) et charac- 
ter corporis Christi secundum suc- 
cessiones episcoporum, quibus 
illi eam quae in unoquoque loco est 
ecclesiam tradiderunt, quae per- 
venit usque ad nos custodita sine 
fictione scripturarum tractatione 
plenissima, neque additamentum 


(To the things which are un- 
shakeable to the spiritual disciple, 
belong further:) 

The true gnosis, the doctrine of the 
Apostles—and the church is founded 
throughout the world from ancient 
times, and the body of Christ is to 
be perceived unmistakably, being 
known by means of the successions 
of bishops to whom the Apostles 
have committed the church in 
every place—this doctrine which 
has come down to us, having been 
preserved without any use of forged 
writings, by being preached in its 
complete fulness, neither receiving 





neque ablationem recipiens. addition nor suffering curtailment. 


The translation of this passage may require some justification. From 
33-1 (Harvey II, p. 256) onwards Irenaeus speaks about the right spiritual 
disciple who has read the Scriptures under the guidance of the elders of 
the Church, those who possess the apostolical doctrine. This disciple will 
understand the true contexture of the Christian doctrine (32, 1). From his 
secure standpoint he can judge the doctrinal opinions of pagans, Jews, and 
all sorts of heretics, as well as the attempts of the schismatics at dividing the 
Church (33.1 sqq.). He himself has put his feet on the firm ground. 
Omnia enim ei constant. In the following the things are mentioned which are 
firm to him, and here the Greek text is preserved in the Sacra parallela, 
however hardly in an uncorrupt state: (1) eis €va Oedv mavroxpdropa, €€ ob 
Ta mavTa, mots dAdKAnpos. (2) Kal eis TOV vidv Tod Oe0d. ’Incoty Xpiordv Tov 
KUpiov HuLOv, du’ ob Ta TaVTA, Kal TAs oiKOVOulas adTod, du’ dv dvOowmos éyévero 
6 vids Tob Geod, mecopovy BeBaia. (3) Kal eis 76 mvedpa Tod Oeod <... >, TO 
Tas oikovopias matpds Te Kai viod oxynvoBatoiv Kaléxdoryny yeveav ev Tots 
avOpurrois, Kabads BovAerar 6 Ilaryp. (4) ywdous adnOys, 7) TOv amroordAwy 
didayy (see the text above) ..., (5)et praecipuum dilectionis munus, quod est 
pretiosius quam agnitio, gloriosius autem quam prophetia, omnibus autem reliquis 
charismatibus supereminens. 

We think this punctuation must be the right one. Accordingly we 
prefer to read eis éva Oedv . . . wiatis 6AdKAnpos, Kat els Tov vidv . . . mELTLOVT) 
BeBaia. We assume, as Harvey did, that a synonym to zioris 6AdKAnpos 
and zevopovn BeBaia has fallen out after cai eis 76 wvedpa Tod Oeod. Turner 
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connects eis éva Bedv with the preceding words mdvra ovvéornxev eis Eva 
Oedv, and translates: ‘to him all things hold together into One God 
Almighty, of whom are all things’. The construction ovvéornker éis is, 
however, unnatural, so it is not reasonable to connect these words. More- 
over, if we follow Turner, the things which are secure to the spiritual 
disciple will be : (1) the belief in Christ, (2) the firm confidence in the 
Spirit, (3) the true gnosis, etc.; this interpretation fails to do justice to the 
trinitarian scheme. The word xai also seems to become superfluous in 
the construction miotis dAdKAnpos Kai eis Tov vidv Tod Beod. Turner’s punctu- 
ation is not to be recommended. Th. Zahn and R. Seeberg have supposed 
that the words yv@ais adAnOys belong to the preceding and accordingly 
are the missing synonym to ziotis dAdKAnpos and mecpovn BeBaia. Then 
we get the construction yv@ois dAnfijs is To mvedpa. But is that a possible 
construction? So we must ask with Karl Miiller (Zeitschr. f. die neutestament. 
Wiss. 1924, p. 221, n. 1), who says: ‘Das eis setzt doch wieder ein Wort 
wie mriotts Oder wevopovn voraus.’ yrdors requires a genttivus objectivus, not a 
construction with eis. Cf. also Sv. A. Becker’s discussion of this interpre- 
tation in his book ‘O xavav ris dAnfeias (Copenhagen 1910) p. 143 sqq. 

Ivéots adnOys accordingly is a new item in the enumeration of the 
secure things. But are then also 7 t&v dmoordéAwy Sidaxy and 76 apyaiov 
Tis €xxAnotas ovornwa and character corporis Christi items in juxtaposition? 
 T&v amooTdAwy Sdax7y is certainly in apposition to yrdors aAnPjs. In 
this way the text was understood by the Latin translator, but he has in- 
serted est and so made a whole sentence: agnitio vera est apostolorum doctrina, 
which disturbs the style of the enumeration; to the last item of it, et praeci- 
puum dilectionis munus there is no verb, but an adjectival clause. 

In the following lines we have no Greek text. If the Latin translation 
is to be relied upon—verbal fidelity and lack of elegance are its main 
characteristics—the clause quae pervenit usque ad nos must refer to apostolorum 
doctrina =% t&v anoordAwy S8ax7. Only of the apostolical doctrine can 
Irenaeus say that it has been preserved without alteration down to our 
days. This is one of his characteristic ideas. Then the words kai 7 dpxaiov 
Tijs éxxAnoias avornpa .. . ecclesiam tradiderunt are a parenthesis, whose 
aim in the context is to indicate the reason why the apostolic doctrine has 
remained unaltered in the Church. This possibility which Becker rejects 
as ‘less probable’ (p. 145, n. 3) is in my view the best solution of the diffi- 
culties. If we accept this interpretation, Irenaeus here again makes use of 
his favourite idea, that church order and episcopal succession are proofs 
of the probability of the reliable character of a tradition which has passed 
through channels exposed to general knowledge and control. It is also 
perhaps possible to follow Becker’s suggestion, who considers yvdots 
dAnOjs, 7) TOV aroordAwy Sdaxy as a parenthesis summing up what is 
said in the preceding sentence about the Trinitarian faith. Then the next 
items in the enumeration arz (4) Kal ro dpyatov tis éexxAnoias ovorTnpa, 
(5) et character corporis Christi secundum successionem episcoporum, and the 
clause quae pervenit usque ad nos becomes a stylistic maladroitness which 
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Irenaeus commits because he has forgotten that yrdois dAnfijs, 4 TeV 
drrooréAwy S8ax7 was a parenthesis. 

In any case, the words concerning Church order and episcopal suc- 
cession are not to be considered as a part of the true gnosis, as Charles 
Gore suggests when he translates the passage thus (The Church and the 
Ministry, new ed. revised by C. H. Turner, 1936, p. 103): “The true 
Gnosis is the doctrine of the Apostles, and the ancient system of the Church 
in all the world, and the character of the body of Christ according to the 
successions of the bishops.’ 


What idea of the Apostolic Succession is implied in these texts? 

(1) The passage where Irenaeus deals most explicitly with the episco- 
pal successions is III. 3.1-4. Here the episcopal successions are alleged in 
his apology for the doctrine of the Church. What Irenaeus intends to 
prove, is that the preaching of the Church is the original and genuine 
Christianity, whereas the heretics’ speculations are a misstatement of the 
doctrine taught by Christ and the Apostles. 

When the heretics are demonstrated to be at variance with the Scrip- 
tures, he says III. 2.1, they attack the Scriptures and declare that the 
truth cannot be found there except by those who also know the tradition. 
The truth, they affirm, is not handed down in writings, but per vivam 
vocem. 

It is not the Catholic bishop who appeals from Scripture to tradition, 
but his Gnostic adversaries. Irenaeus himself is convinced that all truth is 
contained in the Scriptures. His theological position is that of a defender 
of the Church’s canon of Holy Scripture and an expositor of the contents 
of the Scriptures. As Becker has shown in his ‘O kava ris dAnbelas, 
Regula veritatis eller Sandhedens Regel (Copenhagen 1910),! regula veritatis 
and the tradition of the Church are not an addition to the contents of 
the Scriptures. The apostolic doctrine is found in the Scriptures, and this 
doctrine is preached by the Church. The ecclesiastical tradition consists 
in the Holy Scriptures and the truths therein contained. Irenaeus tries to 
fulfil his task as an apologist in the first place by proving that the Scrip- 
tures on which the Church’s doctrine is founded, are of apostolic origin, 
that they belong together by completing one another, and that they are 
reliable sources for our knowledge of apostolic Christianity. In‘ this 
defence of the collection of Holy Scriptures employed by the Church he 
recurs to historical arguments rather than dogmatic assertions, and he 
displays a considerable amount of common sense. 

The contents of Scripture and tradition are not two different things 
according to Irenaeus, as they are in modern Catholic thought, where 
tradition is a source besides the Scriptures. They are identical. It is mis- 
leading when van den Eynde? makes Irenaeus teach l’insuffisance de I’ Ecriture 

1 Jt is to be regretted that this excellent book is accessible only to scholars who read 
Danish. A synopsis of it, together with some critical remarks, was given in the Journal of 


Theological Studies, vol. XIII (1912), p. 574.sqq., by V. Ammundsen. 
® Les normes de I’ enseignement chrétien dans la littérature patristique, 1933, p. 261. 
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pour le maintien et la défense de la foi and la subordination de l’Ecriture a la 
tradition; he refers to III. 4.1 (Harvey II, p. 15-17), where, however, 
Irenaeus only says that if the Apostles had not left behind any writings, 
it had been incumbent to follow the tradition of the Apostolic churches; 
this tradition is also, as a matter of fact, followed by the Christians among 
the Barbarians who do not have any writings; they have the same faith 
as we who possess the Scriptures—an argument which Irenaeus has 
develc;cd at some length also in another context (I. 10, Harvey I, p. 
go-4). The contents of Scripture and the tradition of the Church are 
clearly identical. 

In his controversy with the Gnostics Irenaeus is willing to meet them 
on their own basis by leaving the Scriptures out of consideration for a 
moment and arguing from tradition only. He has, however, found that 
when the heretics are confronted with the tradition from the Apostles, as it 
is preserved in the churches through the series of the ‘elders’ (per succes- 
stones presbyterorum), they do not comply with tradition. They affirm that 
they are wiser than the bearers of the tradition in the churches and the 
originators of the tradition, the Apostles, yea than the Lord himself 
(III. 2, 2). They reject tradition as well as Scripture (evenit itaque, neque 
scripturis, neque traditioni consentire eos). 

But let us take up the argument from tradition, Irenaeus says. He 
develops this argument in chapters 3 and 4. From chapter 5 onwards he 
returns to the proof from Scripture (revertamus ad eam, quae est ex Scripturis 
ostensionem). The tradition of the Church is to be found in any of the local 
churches. That this tradition is the true tradition from the Apostles, is 
evident when the fact is taken into consideration that we can tell the names 
of the men whom the Apostles appointed bishops in the churches they had 
founded, and all their successors in this office down to our days. And none 
of these have taught as the heretics do. 

Some of the Gnostics had maintained that their special doctrines were 
of Apostolic origin and had been handed down to them through a secret 
tradition preserved in their circles only and not in the churches. We know 
this thesis of theirs from the Epistle of Ptolemaeus to Flora (Epiphanius, 
Panarion 33.3-7), where Ptolemaeus writes to his correspondent: pabjon 
yap, Qc06 Siddvros,... agvovxern THs amooroAuKis mapaddcews, Hv eK 
Svadox7s Kal yjpeis mapeAndayev. We also know that the Basilidians 
pretended to have received their special doctrine from a certain Glaucias, 
Saint Peter’s interpreter, whereas the Valentinians alleged the authority 
of a certain Theodas who had known Saint Paul (Clement of Alexandria, 
Stromateis VIII. 106.4). 

This is the background for Irenaeus’ reasoning in the subsequent 
passage: Etenim si recondita mysteria scissent apostolt, etc. If the Apostles had had 
secret teachings to be handed down to posterity, it is likely that they had 
confided these things to the same persons whom they charged with the 
government of the churches. Sound sense commands us to keep to the 
officials of the churches, especially as the complete series of them is gener- 
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ally known. Probability demands that we look for the true Apostolic 
tradition in this company. As an example of such a series of bishops 
Irenaeus quotes the list of Roman bishops from Linus to his own contem- 
porary Eleutherus, with remarks on some of the names inserted. His aim is 
to indicate what trustworthy witnesses these bishops are: Linus is mentioned 
in Saint Paul’s epistles; Clement had seen the Apostles and could be con- 
trolled by’others who themselves had heard the Apostles; Telesphorus was 
a martyr. Polycarpus, made bishop in Smyrna by the Apostles, and all his 
successors, are likewise no contemptible witnesses of the doctrinal tradi- 
tion from the Apostles. 

The heretical teachers, on the other hand, have emerged rather late in 
the history of the Church. Valentinus came to Rome under Hyginus and 
developed his activity on a larger scale as late as under the successor of 
Hyginus. Cerdon, the predecessor of Marcion, also arrived in Rome under 
Hyginus (4.2, cf. I. 27.1, the text printed above). 

The successions of the bishops in III. 3.1-4 and the successions of the 
elders in III. 2.2 are used in this way by Irenaeus as historical proofs for 
the probability of his thesis, viz. that the doctrine of the Church is the 
Apostolic teaching. This is a quite different use of the notion of Apostolic 
Succession from Newman’s when he tried to establish the authority of 
bishops and priests within the Church. In the well-known and verifiable 
series of men who without any interregnum have occupied the episcopal 
office in the churches founded by the Apostles, we must recognize a guar- 
antee of the genuineness of the doctrinal tradition. For they have all 
preached the same doctrine. 

If our interpretation above of IV. 33.8 is correct, the same argument is 
found also in this passage: The guarantee of the Apostolic character of the 
Church’s doctrine consists in the fact that the Church is an ancient foun- 
dation in the world and is recognizable by the continuous series of known 
holders of the episcopal office. 

The validity of Irenaeus’ argument depends on the fact that no 
bishop in the Apostolic churches had committed apostasy and become a 
heretic. The orthodoxy of all bishops in the chain from the Apostles is an 
indispensable presupposition for this use of the succession as an argument. 

(2) Irenaeus sometimes speaks of successiones presbyterorum in ecclesits 
(II. 2.2) or i qui in ecclesia sunt presbyteri, qui successionem habent ab apostolis 
(LV. 26.2), whereas he in other contexts speaks of % émucxomKx?) Svadox7) 
amo T&v amooréAwv (I. 27.1) and emphasizes the episcopal succession as in 
IIT. 3.1 sqq. and even mentions successiones episcoporum as one of the Church’s 
marks (IV. 33, 8). 

It is not irenaeus’ intention to distinguish between presbyteral and 
episcopal successions. The chapters in Book III dealing with the succes- 
sions of bishops are a development of the argument which in III. 2.2 is 
called ea traditio quae est ab apostelis, quae per successiones presbyterorum in 
ecclesiis custoditur. And in IV. 26.2 it is said-of the ‘elders’ who have their 
succession from the Apostles, that they ‘together with the succession of the 
as 
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episcopate’ (cum episcopatus successione) have received the secure gift of 
truth.? 

The explanation of this oscillating use of divergent terms without any 
intention of distinguishing between two different forms of succession is to 
be found in Irenaeus’ being merely interested in the doctrinal tradition 
and the guarantee of its genuineness. He does not take any interest in the 
question of hierarchical degrees. His terminology, owever, seems to pre- 
suppose that the distinction between bishops and presbyters was not 
emphasized in his days. Irenaeus reckons with the monarchical episco- 
pate in all churches, but the bishop does not seem to be more than the 
president of the local presbytery.2 When he intends to demonstrate the 
continuous successions of ‘elders’, he quite naturally refers to the con- 
tinuous series of presidents of the presbytery, III. 2-3. 

(3) When Irenaeus intends to prove the ‘succession from the Apostles’ 
which is the guarantee of genuine tradition, he makes use of the lists of 
bishops of the churches founded by Apostles: habemus annumerare eos qui ab 
apostolis instituti sunt episcopi in ecclesiis, et successiones eorum usque ad nos 
(III. 3.1). As an example he reproduces the list of the Roman bishops 
from Linus, to whom che Apostles Peter and Paul committed the office of a 
bishop, down to his own contemporary Eleutherus. By the words of péxpe 
viv SiadeSeypevor tov [ToAvKaprov he makes his readers understand that a 
similar series of bishops can be established for the church of Smyrna. 

These episcopal lists are not intended to demonstrate the continuity of 
ordinations, as Newman somewhat rashly assumed when he said that every 
link in the chain of ordainers and ordinands was known. In these series of 
bishops the predecessor in most cases simply cannot have handed over his 
office to his successor by an act of consecration. Normally the successor 
was not chosen until the predecessor had died, as was the case when 
Irenaeus himself succeeded Pothinus in Lugdunum, and as is already pre- 
supposed in I Clem. 44, 1-3. The series Linus, Anencletus, Clement, etc., 
does not imply any idea of a continuity of ordinations. It only says that 
Anencletus was the legitimate successor to Linus, and that he again was 
succeeded lawfully by Clement, etc. If the Church of the second century 

1In Irenaeus’ letter to Victor of Rome, preserved in Eusebius Hist. eccl., V. 24, 
Victor’s predecessors, the bishops Anicetus, Pius, Hyginus, Telesphorus, and Sixtus, are 
styled of xpd Swrijpos mpecPirepor of mpoordvres ris exxAnaias hs od viv adnyi. 

2 This is L'chtfoot’s theory concerning the character of the bishop’s office in the 
second century. It has been taken up by A. C. Headlam, The Doctrine of the Church and 
Christian Reunion (Bampton Lectures, 1920), p. 98 sq. Cf. The Ministry and the Sacraments, 
Report issued by the Faith and Order Theological Commission 1937, p. 336. The exis- 
tence of an early stage in the development of the ministry when the official styled episkopos 
was ‘only the president of the local presbytery’ is also admitted by Gregory Dix (The 
Apostolic Ministry, ed. by Kenneth E. Kirk, 2nd ed. 1947, p. 293, cf. p. 218). 

3 Turner’s explanz.tion of the alternative use of preshyteri and episcopi in IV. 26. 2—5 is 
that ‘a more genera] word for office than ézicxomos is here designedly used, because he 
will not give the name of bishop to those who are not true bishops’ (Zssays, p. 124 n. 1). 
But this explanation is unsatisfactory, for neither will Irenaeus recognize heretics and 
schismatics as presbyters when he says qui vero crediti sunt a multis esse presbyteri (IV. 26. 2). 
And Turner’s suggestion cannot explain the alternative use of the two designations in 
Book ITI. 
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had considered succession by ordination as the important point, the list 
would have looked quite otherwise. 4 

The oldest list of Roman bishops must, as E. Caspar has shown, have 
been a mere list of names without any indication of the length of the 
various pontificates.? The list of bishops, and Hegesippus who took a 
special interest in the succession of various churches (SvaSoya/),? and 
Irenaeus, have all of them the same idea of the Apostolic Succession. The 
succession consists of a continuous series of legitimate holders of the epis- 
copal office, from the bishops appointed by the Apostles to the present 
leaders of the Church. In the second century there is no trace of the idea 
of a continuous series of ordinations. 

Accordingly it is a dogmatic construction on the basis of the ideals of a 
later age when some theologians assign their own idea of the Apostolic 
Succession to the Churchmen of the second century and say with Charles 
Gore:4 

“When Catholic Christians of the second century, in the critical struggle 
with Gnosticism, appealed to the apostolic succession of their bishops, as 
well as to their apostolic Creed and their apostolic Scriptures, they did not 
mean only that each Catholic bishop could trace his line of descent, from 
consecrated to consecrator, back ultimately to the apostles; for there might 
conceivably have been found in this or that Gnostic sect some bishop who 
could have made an identical claim. They meant also that each regularly 
appointed bishop of a Catholic community contributed the separate wit- 
ness of his church to the tradition of the “‘apostles’ doctrine and fellowship”, 
and that these separate strands of witness when brought together and com- 


1 It is Turner’s merit to have suggested the right interpretation of the episcopal lists. 
Headlam rightly says of the idea of succession in the second century: ‘It implies no more 
than a succession of rulers, each lawfully appointed to his office, or a succession of teachers 
in a school. It does not imply any succession by ordination. . . . The important point was 
correct and public appointment to the office.’ Dix also states that ‘there is in this way of 
reckoning the matter no emphasis whatever on the sacramental ‘“‘succession”’ of a bishop to 
those bishops from other Churches who had consecrated him to the episcopate by the 
laying on of hands’ (The Apostolic Ministry, p. 202, cf. p. 206). Whether it is probable 
that bishops from other churches participated in the laying on of hands, as supposed by 
Dix, will be discussed below. 

2 Erich Caspar: Die dlteste rémische Bischofsliste (Scriften der Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesell- 
schaft, Geisteswiss. Kl. II. 4.) 1926, p. 222 sqq., 247 sqq. Caspar thinks (p. 256) that the list 
originally was not a list of bishops, but a list of those men whom the local church consi- 
dered as bearers of the apostolic tradition and guarantors of the genuineness of the 
tradition, without necessarily being bishops. This suggestion hardly recommends itself. 
Caspar himself (p. 251) admits that the men on this list have been understood to be 
bishops by Irenaeus and all subsequent authors. And what other office might these 
‘bearers of tradition’ have held? It is the late emergence of the monarchical episcopate in 
Rome which has occasioned his hypothesis. But the difficulty is solved by Lightfoot’s 
theory of a body of presbyter-bishops with a president whose office increases until he 
finally emerges as a ‘monarchical’ bishop and is styled 6 énicxozos in contradistinction to 
his fellow-presbyters. The list of Roman bishops is a catalogue of presidents of the presby- 
tery and, from Anicetus onwards, of monarchical bishops. Cf. the criticism of Caspar’s 
hypothesis by van den Eynde, p. 195. 

8 Caspar (p. 229 sqq.) tries to prove that S:aSoyx7 in Hegesippus does not mean a series 
of successors, but is a synonym to zapddoas. His thesis and argument are not convincing. 
C. the critical remarks of van den Eynde, p. 169. 

4 The Church and the Ministry, p. 60. 
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IRENAEUS ,OF LUGDUNUM 


pared and found to be of the same type with one another constituted in 
their union an indestructible guarantee of continuity and stability.’ 

It is only the latter half of this statement which is based on the historical 
sources. 

(4) According to Irenaeus the holders of the office cannot claim their 
authority merely because they have received their office lawfully and in 
this way are within the succession from the Apostles. They lose their 
authority when they become schismatics or heretics or display a conduct 
which deprives them of confidence. 

The Apostles, he says in III. 3.1, ‘desired that these men should be 
perfect and blameless in all things whom they were leaving behind as their 
successors, delivering unto them their own office of teaching; if they acted 
well, it would be very useful; if they fell, it would be the greatest calamity.’ 

In IV. 26.2 sqq. (text printed above), Irenaeus distinguishes between 
the ‘elders’ whom it is incumbent to obey, and those who are not to be 
listened to. Those ‘elders’ are to be obeyed who (A) are within the Church 
(eis qui in ecclesia sunt presbyteris), and (B) have the succession from the 
Apostles, and (C’) together with the succession of the episcopate have 
received the secure gift of truth. In the following paragraph (26, 3) 
Irenaeus returns to the characteristics of the right presbyters. He mentions 
two criteria: (D) they have kept the doctrine of the Apostles, and (£) their 
speech and conduct are without offence and capable of instructing and 
correcting others (adhaerere vero his, qui et apostolorum, ut praediximus, doctri- 
nam custodiunt, et cum presbyterii ordine sermonem sanum et conversationem sine 
offensa praestant, ad conformationem et correptionem reliquorum). The require- 
ments which the right presbyters have to fulfil, are mentioned again in 
26.5 (text printed above). The truth is to be learned from those who have 
the succession from the Apostles, who display a sound and blameless con- 
duct and speak in an unadulterated and incorrupt manner. 

The presbyters who are not to be followed, are according to 26.2 those 
who (a) go astray from the original succession (qui absistunt a principal 
successione) and (b) arrange conventicles (quocunque loco colliguntur). These 
men are either schismatics or heretics or hypocrites. They have fallen 
from the truth. In the following paragraph still another criterion is men- 
tioned: (c) their conduct, consisting in voluptuousness and pride on account 
of their office (serviunt suis voluptatibus, et non praeponunt timorem dei in cordibus 
suis; sed contumeliis agunt reliquos, et principalis consessionis' tumore elati sunt, 
et in absconsis agunt mala, et dicunt: nemo nos videt) . 

Van den Eynde has shown, in his penetrating analysis of this text,? 
that the various features in the picture of the false teachers correspond to 
certain features in the right presbyters. To the criterion (a) gui absistunt a 
principali successione corresponds in the right teachers (B) qui successionem 
habent ab apostolis. To criterion (b) quocunque loco colliguntur corresponds (A) 


1 principalis consessio = mpwroxabedSpia, as Harnack suggested very plausibly in Sitzungs- 
berichte d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1893, p. 949. Cf. van,den Eynde, p. 183 n. 2. 
2 Les normes de l’ enseignment chrétien, p. 181 sqq. 
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sunt in ecclesia. To the accusation censurable conduct (c) corresponds in the 
others the irreprochable specch and conduct (£). To the general charac- 
teristic omnes hi deciderunt a veritate corresponds the characterization (D) of 
the elders of the Church: gui et apostolorum, ut praediximus, doctrinam custodiunt. 

But how is the criterion (C) in the picture of the right elders to be 
understood (qui cum episcopatus successione charisma veritatis certum secundum 
placitum Patris acceperunt)? Does this expression point to a supernatural 
quality which the bishops have received at their consecration? Does 
Irenaeus put an emphasis on ‘the sacramental charisma received in ordina- 
tion’ and endue the bishops with infallibility, as e.g. Gregory Dix sup- 
poses?! Or does charisma veritatis certum mean the true doctrine according 
to the right tradition, the deposit of faith committed to the Church? 

Karl Miiller’s careful analysis of this passage * has not left much room 
for doubt concerning the choice between these two interpretations. 
‘Stable’ and ‘secure’ are in Irenaeus the characteristic predicates attri- 
buted to the Christian truth as received through tradition. The charisma 
veritatis received by the bishops is evidently identical with the Dei munus 
(xdpiopa is several times rendered by munus) ecclesiae creditum mentioned in 
III. 24.1, which according to the context is praedicatio ecclesiae or fides 
nostra. The idea of a ‘charismatic’ gift attached to the episcopate is not to 
be found in any other text in Irenaeus. Nor does his lack of insistence on a 
specifically episcopal succession as distinct from the succession of ‘elders’ 
seem to be consistent with the idea of an infallibility of the bishops. In 
addition to these arguments we may emphasize with van den Eynde that 
the interpretation of charisma veritatis certum as pointing to the true apostolic 
tradition is the only understanding of the words which suits the context. 
To the saying omnes hi deciderunt a veritate of the false teachers corresponds 
in the picture of the right teachers: charisma veritatis acceperunt . . . doctrina 
apostolorum custodiunt ... discere oportet veritatem apud quos.... The criteria 
(C) and (D) belong together. The right teachers when they received their 
offices as bishops also received the true apostolical doctrine which they 
keep faithfully. 

The bishops and ‘elders’ have not been endued with any infallibility at 
their ordination. If they abandon the right doctrine or arrange schismatic 
conventicles or display an unworthy conduct, as verdict on them runs: 
absistunt a principali successtone. 

(5) In the year 177 Irenaeus was sent to ian by the Church at 
Lugdunum as its commissioner. At that time he was a presbyter, Eusebius 
says,* and the letter of recommendation to bishop Eleutherus with which 
he was equipped, presents him expressly as a presbyter.* During his ab- 


1 The Apostolic Ministry, p. 209 sq., cf. the use made of this text by Dix, p. 210, 212, 
293 sq. 
3 ‘Das Charisma veritatis und der Episkopat bei Irenaus,’ in Zeitschrift fiir die neutesta- 
mentliche Wiss., 1924, p. 216 sqq. 
3 Hist. eccl. V. 4, 1: tov Eipnvaiov, mpeoBirepov dn 707” dvra tHs ev AovydSovvw maporxias. ... 
4 Hist. eccl. V. 4, 2: «& yap ydepev tomov twi Sixacoovvyy wepimoreicba, ws mpeaBvrepov 
exkAnaias, omep eativ én’ adra, ev mpwras av wapebeueba. 
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IRENAEUS OF LUGDUNUM 


sence the persecution at Lugdunum culminated, and the bishop of the 
church, Pothinus, was martyred. Irenaeus became—evidently after his 
return from Rome—the successor of Pothinus as bishop of Lugdunum.' 
By Eusebius he is called bishop of Gaul.?* 

Where, and by whom, could Irenaeus be consecrated? There was no 
other city in Gaul with a bishop, as Duchesne has proved with weighty 
arguments.? Some Roman Catholic authors of older times have supposed 
that Irenaeus was consecrated by bishop Eleutherus during his stay in 
Rome and that he went to Rome in 177 in order to be consecrated. But 
the sources exclude this hypothesis, as was seen already by Tillemont who 
drew attention to the fact that Eusebius did not know any purpose of this 
kind for Irenaeus’ voyage to Rome, and that the letter of recommendation 
to bishop Eleutherus quoted by Eusebius does not recommend him for a 
bishop’s office. Eusebius and Jerome, who is evidently dependent on 
Eusebius, think that Irenaeus was made bishop when he came back from 
Rome and that Pothinus had died during his absence. The hypothesis 
of his being consecrated during his visit to Rome must be abandoned.® 

F. R. M. Hitchcock,’ who is aware of Irenaeus’ being chosen bishop 
after his return to Lugdunum, has seen that his consecration presents a 
considerable difficulty and suggests two solutions: ‘He may have returned 
to Rome to be consecrated by Eleutherus . . . , or he may have been con- 
secrated by some of the eastern bishops.’ But the presupposition on which 
these hypotheses are based is questionable. They presuppose the existence 
in the second century of a canon requiring that a bishop has to be con- 
secrated by a bishop. This rule is not found in any source before the 
Traditio apostolica of Hippolytus, but has by some scholars been considered 
to have existed already in the second century.® But no author of the second 
century exhibits any interest in ordination questions, and as Irenaeus 


1 Hist. eccl. V. 5, 8: [oBewot 3% ép” dros ris Cwiis Ereow everjxovra adv rots emi TadAas 
paptupjcacw redewhévros, Eipnvaios ris xara Aovydouvov Fs 6 Toewvds wyetro maporxias rHv 
emaxory diadexerat. 

2 Hist. eccl. V. 23, 3: xal r&v xara Taddav $€ rapouxidv, as Eipnvaios éneoxdna. The de- 
signation zapoixia (plur.) here is not used in the technical meaning of ‘diocese’. It only 
means groups of Christians. See L. Duchesne, Fastes épiscopaux de l’ancienne Gaule, t. I, 2nd. 
ed., 1907, p. 43- 

3 Fastes épiscopaux de l’ancienne Gaule, I, p. 39 sqq- 

4 Mémoires pour servir 4 Vhistoire eccléstastique des six premiers stécles, 2nd ed., t. 3, Paris 
1721, p. 619. 

5 De viris illustribus, c. 35. 

6 It has been abandoned by F. Vernet in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, VII: 2, col. 
2395. Charles Gore, The Church and the Ministry, p. 100, n. 4, still holds the opinion that 
Irenaeus could have been consecrated in Rome. 

7 Irenaeus of Lugdunum, 1914, p. 8. 

8 This is the opinion of C. H. Turner, p. 107: ‘We have no reason at all to doubt that, 
so far back as “‘succession” was emphasized at all, two factors and two only were impli- 
citly assumed as necessary elements in the case. To belong to the succession, a bishop had 
first to be lawfully chosen by a particular community to occupy the vacant cathedra of its 
church, and secondly to be lawfully entrusted with the charisma of the episcopate by the 
ministry of those already recognized as possessing it. When the neighbouring bishops met 
to bestow on the bishop-elect the laying on of their hands, they in fact ratified with the 
sanction of the Church at large the choice of the individual community.’ 
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speaks of the bishop’s office without mentioning the act of consecration,! 
it is unlikely that he should have known this rule. 

The probable solution is that Irenaeus was consecrated by his fellow- 
presbyters at Lugdunum without the assistance of any Eastern bishops. 
They merely come on to the stage as a deus ex machina to perform a con- 
secration in accordance with the rules of a later age. Nor did Irenaeus 
repeat the long journey to Rome in order to obey the liturgical and 
canonical regulations of a later generation. He may have been consecrated 
in the same way as the bishops of Alexandria. For a long time the bishop of 
Alexandria was the only bishop in Egypt, down to the age of Demetrius 
(189-232), and when the bishop died, his successor was consecrated by his 
fellow-presbyters, in spite of his being a ‘monarchical’ bishop. The bishops 
of Rome were also, we must imagine, consecrated in a similar manner at an 
early stage when there were no neighbouring bishops and the rule requir- 
ing consecration by a bishop had not yet come into existence.? 

The situation at Lugdunum, accordingly, seems to have been as fol- 
lows. The episcopal office was ‘monarchical’. The title episkopos was 
reserved for the president of the presbytery. Episkopos and presbyteros were 
not synonyms. The bishop was bishop for his lifetime and held a far more 
authoritative position than the presbyters. None the less Irenaeus seems to 
have been consecrated bishop by his fellow-presbyters. 

The ideas of Irenaeus concerning the succession from the apostles do 
not coincide either with Newman’s or with Martensen’s ideas on the 
succession. The series of successions in Irenaeus is a series of legitimate 
holders of the episcopal office, but it is an important point that they 
should be witnesses of truth, and if they abandon the truth, they are no 
longer within the succession. The truth and the testimony to the truth are 
the superior idea. And the idea of an uninterrupted series of consecrations 
is lacking in this conception. So far one might say that he is nearer to 
Martensen than to Newman. But the idea of a legitimate tenure of the 
bishop’s office is also implied in the Irenaean conception, and in this idea 
the germ is to be found from which also developed that conception of the 
Apostolic Succession which was held by the Tractarians. 


sh d, 





1Grabe found an allusion to an ordained ministry in V. 20, I: 
figuram eius quae est erga ecclesiam ordinationis custodientibus. But in this context ordinatio 
means ‘Church order’. 

2 Roman Catholic historians like F. Cabrol in Dictionnaire d *archh logie chrétienne et de litur- 
gie, t. I, col. 1204 sqq., and Jacques Zeiller in Histoire de l’Eglise depuis les origines jusqu’a nos 
jours ed. Fliche et Martin, t. I, p. 377, discuss the Alexandrian consecrations without bias, 
whereas the ciscussion found in Charles Gore, The Church and the Ministry, p. 115 sqq-, 315 
sqq., is rather dogmatic. An undogmatic discussion of this historical question is found i in 
J. B. Lightfoot’s famous excursus in his Epistle to the Philippians, 4th ed., 1878, p. 230 sqq., 
and in Headlam, p. 102. C. H. Turner (Cambridge Medieval History, vol. 1, p. 161), followed 
by B. J. Kidd (History of the Church to A.D. 461, vol. 1, p. 381 sq.), thinks the irregular thing 
about the consecrations in Alexandria was that the presbyters possessed the right to propose 
the candidate at episcopal elections which in other churches belonged to the people, rather 
than that they should have had the bishops’ right to consecrate. But who, then, performed 
the act of consecration in Alexandria? Mgr. Duchesne thinks, in his Histoire ancienne de 
V’Eglise, t. 1, 3rd ed., p. 94, that consecrations of bishops by presbyters probably occurred 
not only in Alexandria, but at an early stage also in Antioch, Rome and Lugdunum. 
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The Sanctus and the Pattern of the 
Early Anaphora, I 


by EDWARD C. RATCLIFF 
Ely Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge 





n its directions for the procedure to be followed at the consecration of a 

bishop, the document now generally accepted as the Apostolic Tradition 

of Hippolytus of Rome contains, as is well known, the text of an 
anaphora or eucharistic prayer. Apart from several phrases, preserved in 
the anaphora of Apostolic Constitutions viii, the original Greek of the prayer 
attributed to Hippolytus is lost. For its textual basis, therefore, we must 
turn to what is clearly the most faithful version of the original, as well as 
the oldest, the Latin of the Verona palimpsest recovered by E. Hauler and 
published by him in 1900.1 The anaphora is here introduced by the tradi- 
tional dialogue consisting of ‘Dominus vobiscum’, ‘Susum corda’ and 
‘Gratias agamus domino’, and their responses. The text, prefaced by the 
direction ‘Et sic iam prosequatur’ (sc. episcopus), is as follows: 

(1) Gratias tibi referimus, Deus, per dilectum puerum tuum Jesum 
Christum, quem in ultimis temporibus misisti nobis saluatorem et redemp- 
torem et angelum uoluntatis tuae; qui est uerbum tuum inseparabilem, per 
quem omnia fecisti et bene placitum tibi fuit; misisti de caelo in matri- 
cem uirginis, quique in utero habitus incarnatus est et filius tibi ostensus 
est ex spiritu sancto et uirgine natus; qui uoluntatem tuam conplens 
et populum sanctum tibi adquirens extendit manus, cum pateretur, ut a 
passione liberaret eos qui in te crediderunt; qui cumque traderetur uolun- 
tariae passioni, ut mortem soluat et uincula diaboli dirumpat et infernum 
calcet et iustos inluminet et figat et terminum resurrectionem manifestet, 

(2) accipiens panem gratias tibi agens dixit: Accipite, manducate: hoc 
est corpus meum, quod pro uobis confringetur. Similiter et calicem dicens: 
Hic est sanguis meus, qui pro uobis effunditur; quando hoc facitis, meam 
commemorationem facitis. 

(3) Memores igitur mortis et resurrectionis eius offerimus tibi panem 
et calicem gratias tibi agentes, quia nos dignos habuisti adstare coram te 
et tibi ministrare. 

(4) Et petimus, ut mittas spiritum tuum sanctum in oblationem 
sanctae ecclesiae; in unum congregans des omnibus qui percipiunt sanctis 
in repletionem spiritus sancti ad confirmationem fidei in ueritate; 

1 Didascaliae Apostolorum Fragmenta Ueronensia Latina Accedunt Canonum qui Dicuntur 
Apostolorum Et Aegyptiorum Reliquiae, Leipzig, 1900. 
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(5) ut te laudemus et glorificemus per puerum tuum Jesum Christum 
per quem tibi gloria et honor, patri et filio cum sancto spiritu, in sancta 
ecclesia tua et nunc et in saecula saeculorum. 

Amen. 
The pre-Vulgate character of the rendering of many of the scriptural 


quotations in the Verona palimpsest, and the peculiarity of the Latin style | 


led Hauler to assign the making of the translation to a period ‘ante v. 
saeculi initium, fortasse Ambrosii aetate’.? From this he concluded that the 


Greek MS., ‘ex quo archetypus Latinus fluxit, certe exeunte uel potius | 


medio quarto saeculo antiquior putandus est’.* If we accept the view, | 


attributed to C. H. Turner,‘ that the translation was made circa A.D. 420- 
30, it is possible that the translator’s Greek MS. may not have been much 


older than a.D. 400. Be that as it may, the elapse of some century and a | 


half, if not longer, between the composition of Apostolic Tradition’ and the 
making of the oldest known version of the treatise provokes certain ques- 
tions concerning the authenticity of the Greek text which the translator 
had before him. In particular, students of the early history of Christian 
worship are prompted to ask whether the text of the anaphora underlying 
the Verona Latin translation was genuinely a document of the late 2nd or 
early 3rd century, transmitted without addition, subtraction or other 
important change or modification, to the century following; or, on the 
other hand, whether it had been altered and reshaped in accordance with 
the ideas or fashions of a subsequent day. If the latter question should be 
answered affirmatively, it may further be asked whether there can be 
discerned in the document itself some trace or hint of the earlier pattern 
which the later hand modified. 

The late Dom R. H. Connolly, to whom, among English scholars, 
belongs the distinction of having recovered Apostolic Tradition from the 
welter of documents in which it had been engulfed,* and whose recent 
death will be regretted as a grievous loss by all students of Christian 
antiquity, after submitting the Latin anaphora, clause by clause, to an 
intensive study, reached the conclusion that the Latin is the literal render- 
ing of a Greek which, again and again, reflects characteristics of Hippo- 
lytus’s thought or of his modes of expression.’ One of the results which 
Dom R. H. Connolly admitted to hoping from his study was ‘the removal 
of any doubts which may still linger as to the authorship of the prayer and 
of the treatise to which it belongs’. It will not escape notice that, in satis- 
fying himself upon the authorship of the anaphora, Dom R. H. Connolly 
appears to assume its integrity as a matter of course. Dom R. H. Connolly’s 

1 Hauler, op. cit., p. 106 f. 2 op. cit., p. vii. 8 op. cit., p. viii. 

“ See G. Dix, The Treatise on the Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus of Rome, 1937, p. liv. 

5 For reasons for assigning the treatise to circa A.D. 215, see Dix. op. cit., p. xxxv f. 

® See The So-called Egyptian Church Order and Derived Documents. Cambridge Texts and 
Studies, 1916. The independent work of E. Schwartz, reaching the same main conclu- 
sion, and published in the tract, Ueber die pseudoapostolischen Kirchenordnungen, Strassburg, 
1910, should not be forgotten. 


7 See his article, ‘The Eucharistic Prayer of Hippolytus,’ Yournal of Theological Studies 
(October, 1938), vol. 39, pp. 350 ff. 
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SANCTUS AND PATTERN OF EARLY ANAPHORA I 


conclusion has lately been endorsed by Dom B. Botte, whose edition of 
Apostolic Tradition, published in the Sources Chrétiennes series, is a most 

convenient and valuable introduction to its subject. Dom B. Botte com- 

ments upon the anaphora in terms which deserve attention: ‘L’anaphore’, 

he writes, ‘se distingue par sa brieveté et son caractére purement christo- 

logique: on n’y trouve pas, comme dans les liturgies orientales qui ont 

subi influence des Constitutions Apostoliques, ’énumeration de tous les 

bienfaits accordés par Dieu depuis la création; mais le théme unique en 

est l’ceuvre du Christ.’ He proceeds, ‘Il faut remarquer aussi l’absence du 

Sanctus qui se retrouve partout ailleurs’; and he ends, ‘II est bon d’insister 
aussi sur le caractére directif et exemplaire des formules liturgiques 
d’Hippolyte.” In his last sentence Dom B. Botte is referring to an instruc- 

tion which, though wanting from the fragmentary Verona version, appears 
in the Ethiopic, and with no reasonable doubt may be taken as having 
belonged to the original treatise. The instruction relates to the use of 
extemporized prayer by the bishop at the eucharist, and is thus translated 
by Dom B. Botte: ‘Que l’évéque rende graces selon ce que nous avons dit 
plus haut. I] n’est pas du tout nécessaire cependant qu’il prononce les 
mémes mots que nous avons dits, en sorte qu’il s’efforce de les dire par 
coeur dans son action de graces 4 Dieu; mais que chacun prie suivant ses 
capacités. Si quelqu’un peut faire convenablement une priére grande et 
élevée, c’est bien; mais s’il prie et récite une priére avec mesure,’ qu’on ne 
l’empéche pas, pourvu que sa priére soit correcte et conforme a l’ortho- 
doxie."* The anaphora, therefore, is a broad model for the guidance of 
celebrants, and is presumably to be understood as exhibiting the pattern of 
‘apostolic tradition’. 

It is exactly this view of the matter which, considered in conjunction 
with the features noted by Dom B. Botte as distinctive of the Hippolytean 
anaphora, arouses doubts concerning the integrity of the prayer and the 
commonly accepted date of its composition. The professed purpose of the 
author of Apostolic Tradition is to set out and maintain ‘eam quae permansit 
usque nunc traditionem’.’ These words direct our attention backward 
into the second century, and inevitably suggest a comparison of the 
author’s anaphora with what is said about the eucharist by Justin Martyr 
and by Irenaeus. 

Justin’s Apology and Dialogue with Trypho offer us valuable information, 
if not about the form or pattern, yet about the circumstances and content, 
of the Roman eucharistic prayer in the mid-second century. From the 
Apology,® we learn that the prayer was extemporized by the ceiebrant ‘to 

1 Hippolyte de Rome. La Tradition Apostolique. Texte Latin, Introduction, Traduction et 
Notes, Paris, 1946. Dom Botte here reprints the conjectural restoration of the Greek text 
made by Dom Connolly and published in his article. 

2 op. cit., p. 22. 

3 i.e. in moderate or mediocre style: so also B. S. Easton, The Apostolic Tradition of 
Hippolytus, 1934, p. 40. Dix (op. cit., p. 19) renders ‘according to a fixed form’. The Ethi- 
opic is admitted to be corrupt, but the antithesis appears to be between an inflated and 
rhetorical style and its opposite. j 

4 op. cit., p. 41 f. 5 op. cit., p. 25. 6 cc. 65-67. 
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the best of his ability’; that, so far from being brief, it was offered ‘at some 
length’ (ézi woAd); that its groundwork was thanksgivings, praise and 
glory addressed to ‘the Father of all through the name of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit’; and that, at its end, all the worshippers said, "Aujv. The 
Dialogue reveals something of the themes of the thanksgiving. These are 
said to be ‘the creation of the world, and of all within it for man’s sake; the 
incarnation and suffering of Jesus Christ; the deliverance of men from evil 
by Christ, and the complete overthrow of powers and authorities through 
him who became subject to suffering (za0yrés) according to God’s will 
(Bovay)’.! The Dialogue, again, briefly expresses the sacrificial character of 
the eucharist. The eucharistic bread is comparable with .the oblation 
(xpoogopa) of flour offered on behalf of persons cleansed from leprosy in 
accordance with the prescription of Leviticus 14;2 and the eucharistic 
bread and cup are the ‘pure sacrifice’ foretold by God in Malachi 1.* 
They are also, by Christ’s command, ‘for an dvdyvnois’ of the incarnation 
and the passion.* From the tenor of the passage, it is impossible not to 
infer that these sacrificial ideas received expression in the eucharistic 
prayer. 

If the Verona anaphora be compared with Justin’s description of the 
eucharistic prayer, it will be noticed that in certain respects the anaphora 
closely follows the themes of the extemporized prayer, and that in certain 
other respects it diverges from them. Paragraphs (1) and (3) of the ana- 
phora might fairly be described as a minimum formalizing of Justin’s 
corresponding themes. It is possible, also, that paragraph (2) is the for- 
malizing of an older tradition. Justin’s tradition conceives the eucharistic 
rite as the continuation of the Last Supper; and in the Apology he describes 
the institution in a brief narrative which is reminiscent of that of Matthew 
26 ff, but to which the command 7todro zovetre eis tiv avduvynoiv pov is 
added before the words, rouréor ro cpa pov.s It appears not improb- 
able, therefore, that some form of narrative, or at least some reference to 
the institution was frequently, if not invariably, interwoven with the 
christological themes of the eucharistic prayer. The institution narrative 
of the Verona anaphora is fuller than Justin’s. Its general pattern conforms 
with that of the later liturgies in which the command, tod7o zoveire KA, 
or its equivalent, peforms the function of nexus between the narrative and 
its consequent clause, or ‘anamnesis’. The equivalent of the command, 
‘quando hoc facitis’, etc., links paragraphs (2) and (3); on the other hand, 
paragraph (2) follows awkwardly upon the reference to the ‘harrowing of 
the underworld’,® and to the resurrection, made at the end of paragraph 
(1). It is possible that the want of smoothness and order at this point 
indicates that the older tradition has here been remodelled and stabilized 
in accordance with later fashion. 

In paragraph (4) we encounter a clear divergence from Justin’s tradi- 
tion. The short petition for the immission of the holy Spirit into the bread 
1c. 41. ? ibid. 8 ibid. and c. 117. 4 cc. 41 and 70. 

* 0566. * j.e. vincula diaboli dirumpat et infernum calcet et iustos inluminet. 
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and cup echoes nothing which can be found in the Apology or the Dialogue. 
In the Apology: Justin speaks of ‘the distribution and participation azo 
tov edxaptornfév7wy’, a term which implies that the bread and cup 
become ‘eucharist’ by virtue of the recital, over them, of the series of 
thanksgivings of the eucharistic prayer. The bread and cup thus ‘eucharis- 
tized’, or ‘thanked over’, are taken, so Justin states, not as ‘common bread 
or common drink’, but as ‘the flesh and blood of that Jesus who was made 
flesh’.? It might have been supposed that the thanksgivings, together with 
the institution narrative, of the Verona anaphora would have been enough 
in the eyes of its compiler for the effecting of the eucharist. In fact, how- 
ever, he adds the petition, ‘Et petimus, ut mittas spiritum tuum sanctum 
in oblationem sanctae ecclesiae; in unum congregans des omnibus qui 
percipiunt sanctis in repletionem spiritus sancti....’ The absence of 
mention of Christ’s flesh and blood in this petition is striking. Equally 
striking is the idea underlying the petition: the purpose of the Spirit’s 
immission is to impregnate the oblation, so that the participants may be 
filled with the Spirit. Here we have not only a divergence from Justin’s 
tradition, but a dissonance with the preceding paragraphs. The thought of 
paragraph (4) appears to be derived from a body of eucharistic ideas and 
presuppositions distinct from those implied in the remainder of the prayer. 

The text of the Verona anaphora at this point calls for consideration. 
The ending of paragraph (3), ‘gratias tibi agentes, quia nos dignos habu- 
isti adstare coram te et tibi ministrare,’ is somewhat abrupt. Paragraph 
(4), as Dom G., Dix rightly observes, presents ‘some dislocation and with- 
out some emendation will not make sense or grammar’. The Ethiopic 
version is of no assistance in recovering the sense; it exhibits a greater 
incoherence than the Latin.‘ In the Syriac version, contained in Testamen- 
tum Domini, on the other hand, we have a coherent and intelligible para- 
graph. This paragraph, however, does not immediately follow upon the 
equivalent of paragraph (3). The compiler of the original, but now lost 
Greek of Testamentum, whose work may be assigned to circa A.D. 400, was 
perhaps conscious of abruptness in the ending of paragraph (3); at any 
rate, after ‘et tibi ministrare’, the Syriac version adds the clause, ‘Wherefore 
we give thanks to thee, we they servants, O Lord.’ Then occurs a long peti- 
tion, the latter part of which consists of a general intercession, and ends thus: 

‘Shepherd the people in uprightness; and sanctify us all, O God. But 
grant, O Lord, that all who communicate and receive of thy holy things 
may be united to thee, to the end that they may be filled with the holy 
Spirit for the confirmation of faith in truth; in order that they may ever 
lift up doxology to thee, and to thy beloved son Jesus Christ, through 
whom praise and power are unto thee, with thy holy Spirit, for ever and 
ever. Amen.”¢ 


1c. 67. 2 Apol. 66. 3 op. cit., p. 75. 
4 For text and discussion, see Dix, loc. cit. 
5 J. E. Rahmani, Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, Mainz, 1899, p. 42. 
6 ibid., p. 44. : 
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It is clear that the Greek underlying the Syriac passage is closely 
related to the Greek underlying the Latin paragraph (4). It may be that 
in the clause, ‘that they may be united ¢o thee,’ the words italicized repre- 
sent the interpretation of the Syriac translator. The Latin, ‘in unum con- 
gregans,’ suggests rather the unity of the communicants with each other. 
Noteworthy, however, is the absence from the Syriac of any clause corre- 
sponding to ‘ut mittas spiritum tuum sanctum in oblationem sanctae 
ecclesiae’. After a careful examination of the texts, Dom G. Dix concludes, 
upon the authority of Testamentum, that the petition for the immission of 
the Spirit is an interpolation.! With that conclusion, as far as it concerns the 
original form of the anaphora, the present writer is in agreement; he would 
also include the remainder of the paragraph, which Dom G. Dix retains, 
It appears neither impossible nor improbable that the petition for immis- 
sion, with its dependent clauses, had found their way into that text of the 
anaphora which lay before the compiler of Testamentum, and that he, or his 
Syriac translator, removed the petition for the Spirit as being inconsistent 
with his own liturgical tradition at that moment of the rite. The rite of 
Syriac Testamentum contains two petitions with reference to the Spirit 
among the prayers to be recited in preparation for communion. The first 
is, “Give us concord of mind in the holy Spirit, and heal our souls by means 
of this oblation (gurbana) that we may live in thee for ever’;? the second, 
‘Send forth the grace of thy Spirit upon us.’* The words, ‘in repletionem 
spiritus sancti,’ seem to require some preceding reference to the sending of 
the Spirit either upon the worshippers or upon the oblation, or upon both. 
A prayer of this description is preserved in the Cappadocian anaphora of 


‘Saint Basil’, “‘oé mapaxadodpeba ... €ADetv ro avedpd cov 76 mavdyiov ed’ 
p ye ye y 
~ > ~ ¢ col > ~ 
pas <Kal emi ta mpoxeineva SHpa>... mas Sé mavras rods ex Tod vos 


Gprov Kai tod mornpiov peréxovtas év@aat aAAnAois eis Evds mvedparos 
ayiov Kkowwviav.* The sentiment of this prayer is not dissimilar from 
that of the Testamentum petition for ‘concord of mind in the holy 
Spirit’, or from that implied in the Latin paragraph (4). It may very 
well be that Testamentum offers us the clue to the explanation of the 
incongruity observable between paragraph (4) and those preceding it; 
and that we are to see in paragraph (4) a prayer initially existing apart from 
the anaphora as a preparation for reception of the eucharist, and subse- 
quently incorporated into the anaphora in accordance with the older 
tradition that the anaphora should express the whole of the essential 
meaning of the eucharistic bread and cup and of the liturgical action sur- 
rounding them.° If, in its initial form, paragraph (4) was a prayer for the 

op. cit., p. 793 cf. Shape of the Liturgy, p. 158, n. 1. 

? Rahmani, op. cit., p. 44. 5 id. p. 46. 

4 Swainson, The Greek Liturgies, p. 82, and Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, 
vol. 1, p. 329 f. The oldest MS. containing this part of the anaphora is Grottaferrata 
PB: vii, 1 of the ninth or tenth century. The consecratory epiclesis may be taken as a 
Byzantine insertion. It is not unlikely that the title, edyj, set above judas S€ mdvras KrA 
preserves the memory of its initial independence of the anaphora. 


5 It is not possible to say when ‘communion prayers’ first made their appearance. 
There is no hint of them in Justin’s eucharistic references. The earliest instances of, or 
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sending of the Spirit upon the intending communicants, its transformation 
into a prayer for the Spirit’s immission into the oblation was inevitable by 
the turn of the fourth century, if not slightly earlier. One further reference 
to the eucharistic prayer, occurring in the Latin version of Apostolic 
Tradition, may perhaps be interpreted as favouring the removal of para- 
graph (4). In the directions for celebration of the Easter Baptismal Mass, 
it is ordered that the bishop ‘gratias agat panem quidem in exemplum, 
quod dicit graecus antitypum corporis christi; calicem vino mixtum 
propter antitypum quod dicit graecus similitudinem sanguinis quod effu- 
sum est pro omnibus qui crediderunt in eum’. We may suspect interpola- 
tion here: but it is significant that the range of interest in the bread and 
wine, displayed in this passage, does not extend to paragraph (4), and 
gratias agere panem et vinum is phraseology reminiscent of Justin Martyr and 
the second century. Finally, it must be noticed that Dom R. H. Connolly, 
though not doubting the Hippolytean authorship of the paragraph, is 
unable to find Hippolytean parallels for its phrases. ‘I cannot cite’, he says, 
‘another passage in which Hippolytus speaks of the “sending” of the Holy 
Spirit,’? Taking it that the phrase in Apostolic Constitutions vili, orws ... 
kataméuims xrA, is the original Greek of ‘ut mittas’, etc., he observes, 
‘curiously enough xataméumew does not occur in the whole Greek Bible; 
but it is found in the Invocation of the liturgy of “St. Chrysostom” and 
also in the Der-Balyzeh papyrus.’ Paragraph (4), it would seem, is as diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the thought of Hippolytus as with that of Justin. 

It is not necessary to examine the testimony of Irenaeus at any length. 
The debt of Irenaeus to Justin is a commonplace. He stands midway 
between Justin and Hippolytus, and is a link in thought between them. 
Irenaeus’s references to the eucharist are incidental to his refutation of the 
Gnostic argument that created things are the work, not of the supreme 
God, but of an inferior and evil being. Irenaeus’s eucharistic doctrine is 
essentially identical with that of Justin; and from his references we can 
form a definite idea of some, at least, of the themes of his eucharistic prayer. 
These occur in Books iv and v of Contra Haereses. Irenaeus’s insistence upon 
the sacrificial character of the eucharist as both an institution of Christ to 
be ‘the new oblation of the New Covenant’, and as the fulfilment of 
Malachi 1’ is cast in phraseology suggestive, as Justin’s is, of paragraphs 
(2) and (3) of the Verona anaphora. Irenaeus’s emphasis upon the fact 
that the eucharistic bread and cup belong to the order of creation, by 
which God provides nourishment for men ‘ (rj S¢ Kriow jyiv mapéxer)® 
recalls the creation-theme of Justin’s eucharistic prayer. One passage 
deserves quotation: 

‘Quomodo autem constabit eis, eum panem in quo gratiae actae sint, 


parallels to, communion prayers are perhaps to be found in the Gnostic Acts of John, and 
the Gnostic Acts of Thomas. In four out of the five instances which these documents pre- 
sent the prayers might be described as ‘words of delivery’. The rise, use and development 
of such prayers in catholic, or orthodox, circles deserves special study. 
1 Hauler, op. cit., p. 112. * See p. 363 of the article cited in n. 7 on p. 30 supra. 
3 iv, 17: iv, 18. “vy, 2. 5 ibid. 
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corpus esse Domini sui, et calicem sanguinis eius si non ipsum fabricatoris 
mundi Filium dicant, id est, verbum eius, per quod lignum fructificat, et 
effluunt fontes et terra dat primum quidem foenum, post deinde spicam, 
deinde plenum triticum in spica?”! 

The underlying idea of this passage is expressed in drier and more 
credal form in Latin paragraph (1). Here also, and elsewhere, Irenaeus 
follows Justin in thinking of the eucharist as Christ’s Body and Blood; and 
if he considers the effect of reception of the eucharist, it is in terms of the 
immortalizing of the bodies of the receivers.? There is no foundation, in 
Irenaeus’s scheme of thought upon the subject, for a treatment of the 
eucharist as ‘spiritized’ bread and cup, the effect of receiving which is 
describable as ‘in repletionem spiritus sancti’. Paragraph (4) is as foreign 
to his mind as to that of Justin before him, and of Hippolytus after him. 
Irenaeus, it may be said, fills the liturgical lacuna existing between Justin 
and the beginning of the second century. Justin may be representative of 
Rome, and the usage which forms the background of Irenaeus’s expositions 
may be that of the missionary church of Gaul: their liturgical traditions are 
substantially identical. Irenaeus affords reasonable assurance that the 
Roman liturgical tradition of the mid-second century was still ascertain- 
able in unaltered form, when Hippolytus, or whoever was the author of 
Apostolic Tradition, began to compose his treatise soon after the beginning 
of the third century. If Hippolytus were, indeed, the author, then having 
regard to his debt to Irenaeus, we may suppose that Irenaeus’s ideas were 
prominent to Hippolytus’s mind, when he alluded to the tradition ‘quae 
permansit usque nunc’. The same might be said, however, of any ortho- 
dox writer of Hippolytus’s period, for whom Irenaeus stood out as the 
authoritative systematic exponent and defender of the tradition derived 
from the apostles. In the matter of liturgy, Irenaeus and Justin between 
them present us with a criterion by which to form an estimate of the Greek 
anaphora rendered into Latin by the Verona translator. 

The answers to the first two of the questions posed at the beginning of 
this article have now emerged. Judged by the standard to which the exor- 
dium of Apostolic Tradition appeals, the anaphora which commonly goes by 
the name of Hippolytus cannot be considered as his, or as belonging to his 
time. In its general arrangement, and in the nature of not the least impor- 
tant of its details, so far from conforming with the liturgical tradition of the 
late second century or the early third, it rather conforms with that of the 
fourth. On the other hand, a considerable portion of it has every appear- 
ance of preserving a fragment of the pattern of the type of eucharistic 
prayer to which Justin and Irenaeus are witnesses. So coherent is the frag- 
ment, that we are led to suppose that the authentic unedited form of 
Apostolic Tradition exhibited the pattern in its entirety. It now remains to 
see whether it is possible, from the surviving evidence to reconstruct the 
original pattern. 

(To be concluded) 
1 iv, 18 (ed. W. W. Harvey, vol. II, p. 204). 2 iv, 18. 
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The Conflict between Robert Winchelsey, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Abbot 
and monks of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury 


by ROSE GRAHAM, C.B.E., D.Litt., F.S.A. 





abbot and monks of St Augustine’s, Canterbury, was told nearly 

a hundred years later by William Thorne, the monk who wrote a 
history of the monastery to the year 1397. That history attracted Sir Roger 
Twysden, the Kentish squire who was a historian and an antiquary and 
a pioneer in medieval scholarship; he included it in a notable publication, 
the Historiae Anglicanae Scriptores Decem, printed in 1652. Thorne’s narra- 
tive was of absorbing interest to William Prynne, the Puritan scholar who 
became Keeper of the Records in the Tower of London in 1662;? he printed 
extracts from Thorne in his magnum opus, ‘An exact chronological vindi- 
cation of our king’s supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction over all religious 
affairs,’ and supplemented them with quotations from the Close Rolls 
in his charge, a truly laborious search as it appears to the historian of 
oe who is aided by the Calendars printed for the Public Record 
Office. 

William Thorne wrote in his preface, ‘Valuable and worthy of praise 
is the labour whereby things unknown become known, hidden things are 
brought to light, the past brought into the present.’ He noted that he had 
entered upon the labours of others and collected from one place or another 
the documents of various lawsuits by the sweat of his brow. Thorne’s work 
is perhaps better known and more easily accessible in an admirable trans- 
lation by A. H. Davis, published in 1934. Mr. Davis made an exhaustive 
search for sources of the history of St Augustine’s, and concluded that 
Thorne used documents which have been destroyed. The German scholar, 
Dr Walther Holzmann printed genuine papal bulls from various manu- 
scripts in Papsturkunden in England (1930 and 1935).* Thorne evidently had 
access to letters written by the proctors of the monastery from the papal 
Curia; possibly St Augustine’s kept a Letter Book like the Liber Albus of 


Worcester. 


| Ihe story of the conflict between Archbishop Winchelsey and the 


1 Dictionary of National Biography, \vii, p. 404. 

2 ibid., xlvi, p. 432. 

? Quotations from Thorne are usually from Mr. Davis’s English rendering. 
4i, nos. 201-5, Litterae Cantuarienses, i, pp. lix-Ixi (Rolls Series). 
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No monk compiling the history of his monastery can be criticised for 
failure to present an impartial account of a struggle which ended in 
defeat, but the violence of his language covered the weakness of the case. 
His animus against Archbishop Winchelsey was manifested in these 
words: “This man hateful to God and proud, who throughout the whole 
realm of England had by the pride of his lips, like a harlot, brought dis- 
grace on the priesthood and the clergy, and exercised unheard of tyranny 
over the people.”! A juster view of the Archbishop whose canonisation was 
sought, though not sanctioned, may be drawn from documents in his 
Register, now printed in full for the Canterbury and York Society, and 
supplemented by other episcopal registers of his suffragans, the papal 
registers, and entries on the Patent and Close Rolls. Thorne’s prejudiced 
invective may be weighed against the testimony of Thomas de Cobham, 
bishop of Worcester, who had known him even before his consecration. 
In a letter to Archbishop Reynolds in 1321 Cobham wrote: ‘In our 
diocese, according to common report, it is generally maintained that this 
Robert during his lifetime was renowned for his honourable conversation 
and incorruptible morals; was pure and just, loving men of like character 
and eschewing every evil way; was devout and diligent in his priestly 
office; loved the truth and being a professor of sacred theology, was 
renowned far and wide as a teacher of the catholic faith; promoted to 
dignities and to benefices men who taught the Holy Scriptures, bachelors, 
scholars and others of proved merit; was a most lavish almsgiver to the 
poor and oppressed; gave generous help to poor scholars of Oxford and 
Cambridge; endured various persecutions and repeated trials to preserve 
the liberties of the Church and especially of the Church of Canterbury in 
the face of those who attacked ecclesiastical rights, like a faithful and 
strong athlete of Christ till the end of his life.’* 

A claim by the abbot and monks of St Augustine’s to exemption from 
the Archbishop’s jurisdiction not only for the monastery but also for all 
the churches recently appropriated as well as for those of early endow- 
ment was twice challenged by Archbishop Peckham, but left undecided 
in 1289.° The see of Canterbury was vacant from the death of Archbishop 
Peckham on 8 December 1292 until the consecration of Archbishop 
Winchelsey at Aquila on 12 September 1294. The right to exercise juris- 
diction during a vacancy had been long in dispute between the prior and 
chapter of the cathedral monastery of Christchurch and the archdeacon of 
Canterbury. On 10 December the prior and chapter nominated a senior 
monk, Robert of Selsey, to act until the bishop of London decided 
between him and Master John of Selveston, canon of St Paul’s, who had 
been on the prior’s council since 1285. Archdeacon Richard de Ferringes 
again appealed to the Curia.5 


1 Scriptores Decem, p. 2004. 

2 Register of Bishop Cobham, ed. E. H. Pearce, p. 98 (Worcestershire Historical Society). 
3 Register of Archbishop Peckham, i, p. 73 (Rolls Series); Scriptores Decem, p. 1954. 

4]. J. Churchill, Canterbury Administration, i, pp. 551-5. 

5 Register of Winchelsey, pp. 535-7 (Canterbury and York Society). 
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ROBERT WINCHELSEY AND THE ABBOT AND MONKS 


Thomas Findon, abbot of St Augustine’s saw an opportunity of assert- 
ing independence and acted promptly. Three weeks after the burial of 
Archbishop Peckham in the cathedral church, there were assembled in the 
chapter house of St Augustine’s the archdeacon of Canterbury’s official, 
the rural deans of Canterbury, Westbere, Bridge, Sandwich, Elham, 
Lympne and Charing and many other persons. They had come in obedi- 
ence to a mandate of the conservators of the privileges of St Augustine’s. 
They listened to the prior of the monastery and the rural dean of Canter- 
bury who read out a series of thirteen papal bulls, beginning with one of 
Boniface IV (608-614), to the effect that the monastery, the abbot and 
monks were entirely exempt from the jurisdiction, subjection and power 
of all ordinaries, and especially of the officials of the Archbishop and of the 
archdeacon. Thorne commented that these proceedings were taken ‘on 
account of the vexatious conduct of our enemies and as a warning for those 
to come’. 

Archbishop Winchelsey began the visitation of his diocese at Canter- 
bury early in 1296. Seven out of eighteen parish churches in the city were 
in the patronage of the abbot of St Augustine’s, St Andrew’s, All Saints, 
St John’s, St Paul’s, St Mildred’s, St Mary Magdalen’s and St Mary’s in 
the Castle.2 The Archbishop suspended the rector of St Andrew’s for his 
‘excesses’, and on 22 April removed the suspension on condition that the 
rector went away to study at a university two days after celebrating mass 
at St Andrew’s.? The progress of the visitation was interrupted by the 
confli . with Edward I over the taxation of the clergy in 1297. The Arch- 
bishop resumed his visitation early in 1298 in the deaneries of Bridge, 
Charing and Ospringe; he was led to believe that the abbot and monks of 
St Augustine’s received tithes and pensions contrary to the jus commune, 
the common law, and he issued one citation after another to Abbot Findon 
to appear before him on a certain date and bring documents to prove the 
monastery’s right to these tithes and pensions.* The abbot ignored the 
citations, but went to see the Archbishop at Wingham in February, and 
requested him to come and look at the privileges and muniments at St 
Augustine’s. In view of the bulls of exemption he ignored the citations to 
appear before the Archbishop in his judicial capacity, and appealed to the 
Pope.® 

According to Thorne, who had an unfortunate habit of omitting dates, 
the Archbishop’s commissary notified the abbot and monks that certain 
churches in the dispute were vacant, and bade them present suitable per- 
sons to the Archbishop within five weeks. Two of the monks, William of 
Romsey and Robert of Feckenham, were provided with a large sum of 
money, all that could be raised in the monastery, and were sent to the 
Curia; they took a petition to Boniface VIII to restore the complete 
exemption and liberty which it was alleged had been given to St Augus- 


1 Scriptores Decem, pp. 1960-1. 2 MS. Additional 6159, f. 74¥ (British Museum). 
3 Register of Winchelsey, p. 97. 4 ibid., p.-562. 
5 Scriptores Decem, pp. 1966-7. 
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tine’s by his predecessors, beginning with Boniface IV (608-614).! This 
statement had no foundation for exemptions from the jurisdiction of an 
archbishop or bishop were not granted by the popes much before the tenth 
century.? 

St Augustine’s was a royal foundation at which the King usually 
lodged when he came to Canterbury. The abbot laid a grievous complaint 
against the Archbishop before Edward I, and on 11 April 1299 he sent a 
letter to Winchelsey warning him to desist from molesting the abbot and 
monks of St Augustine’s, and bidding him await the papal decision.* On 
4 July Boniface VIII issued a mandate to the abbots of the exempt 
monasteries of Bury St Edmund’s, Waltham and Westminster to cite the 
Archbishop to appear before him within three months, either in person or 
by proctors, and to bring all the documents concerning the dispute between 
him and the abbot and monks of St Augustine’s, and meanwhile to compel 
him to desist from doing anything to their prejudice.‘ 

The first entry in the Register of the Archbishop’s next action is his 
letter to Cardinal Francis of St Mary’s in Cosmedin dated 27 November 
1299.° He told the Cardinal that the abbot and monks failed to appear 
before him when cited, and therefore he declared them to be contumacious, 
and treated some of the churches as vacant. Until he received the Car- 


dinal’s letter he was not aware that the church of Littlebourne had been : 


appropriated to the monastery of S. Maria de Gloria, in the diocese of 
Anagni, which was under the Cardinal’s protection, and that the church 
was only farmed to the abbot and monks of St Augustine’s. After hearing 
that the proctors from the monastery had gone to the Curia to appeal, he 
had suspended all proceedings. He begged the Cardinal to show his 
wonted kindness in promoting the Archbishop’s business at the Curia 
and asked especially for help against St Augustine’s. Letters of the same 
date were addressed to Cardinal Matthew of St Mary’s in Porticu, to the 
Pope’s Vice-Chancellor, Peter of Piperno, to Cardinal Matthew, bishop 
of Porto and to Cardinal John the Monk, urging each one of them to 
protect the Archbishop’s interest. He issued a commission on the same 
date, 27 November, to his proctors at the Curia, Reginald of St Albans 
and Robert of Dunbridge, giving them full powers to act on his behalf, 
and he requested Master Peter of Spain to give the proctors every assis- 
tance in his power.’ 

Boniface VIII® deputed the hearing of the appeal to a leading member 
of the College of Cardinals, John the Monk who was a skilled canonist.® 
Nevertheless while the appeal was pending and no decision had been 

1 ibid., p. 1970. 

2G. Letonnelier, ‘L’Abbaye exempte de Cluny et le Saint-Siége, pp. 14-22 (Les 
Archives de la France Monastique, vol. xxii). 

3 Cal. of Close Rolls (1298-1302), p. 308. 


4 Les Registres de Boniface VIII, ed. Digard, ii, p. 626 (Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et 
de Rome). 

5 Register of Winchelsey, p. 561. 6 ibid., pp. 562-3. 7 ibid., p. 564. 

8 Scriptores Decem, p. 1970; T. S. R. Boase, Boniface VIII, p. 324. 

® Registres de Boniface VIII, ii, p. 626. 
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ROBERT WINCHELSEY AND THE ABBOT AND MONKS 


reached, Boniface VIII granted a new privilege to the abbot and monks 
of St Augustine’s on 26 February 1300.1 Thorne’s comment was signifi- 
cant: “The Pope was influenced by our petition or rather he was bought 
by presents.” It may indeed be wondered whether the importunity of the 
proctors or their gifts prevailed with Boniface VIII. The new exemption 
was dated precisely four days after the publication of the bull announcing 
that 1300 was a year of jubilee. 

Abbot Findon received the bull on 18 April and the proctors also 
brought back a mandate to the exempt abbots of Westminster, Waltham 
and Bury St Edmunds to act as conservators.? Monks of St Augustine’s 
took copies of the exemption and the mandate to the abbot of Westminster 
on 24 April, and to the abbot of Waltham a week later. The two abbots 
in consultation addressed letters to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
bishops of London and Rochester requiring them to recognize the com- 
plete exemption of the abbot and monks of St Augustine’s and asking for 
an answer within eight days. According to Thorne the Archbishop replied 
to the abbot of Waltham: ‘We received your mandate on 4 May. We 
intend to obey as we are bound and constrained by law.’ That letter was 
not entered in the Archbishop’s Register. 

Abbot Findon took immediate steps to assert the absolute indepen- 
dence of the monastery according to a novel interpretation of the new 
privilege granted by Boniface VIII.* He gave a mandate to the rector of 
St Andrew’s, Canterbury, to summon all the rectors and vicars of the 
churches in the patronage of the monastery to come to St Augustine’s on 
1 June. He was seated in the church, and all present recognized him as 
their ordinary and took an oath of canonical obedience on the Gospels in 
these words: ‘I N. will be obedient to the Holy Roman See and to the 
abbot of St Augustine’s and to the officials and servants whom he shall 
appoint with the advice of his brethren to exercise the exempt jurisdiction 
in the canonical mandates, so help me God and His Holy Gospels.”” Some 
of the clergy, like Peter of Milstede, the vicar of Faversham, had been 
instituted by Archbishop Peckham‘ and inducted by the archdeacon of 
Canterbury, others had been instituted by Archbishop Winchelsey, though 
their names cannot be found, for the list of his institutions before 1308 is 
missing from the Register. : 

Abbot Findon announced further that he had created three new rural 
deaneries to cover the churches in his patronage, sixteen to Sturry, eight to 
Minster, fifteen to Lenham. He nominated the monk, William, to act as 
his commissary in the same way as Master Martin, rector of Ickham, 
acted for the Archbishop; he reserved for himself institutions and depriva- 
tions, the visitation of the clergy and their parishioners.® Thorne recorded 
that the monk, William, sat in the church of Minster in Thanet in his 
judicial capacity in the presence of rectors and vicars and many clerks and 


1 Scriptores Decem, p. 1971. 2 ibid., p. 1974. 3 ibid., pp. 1976-7. 
4 Register of Peckham, p. 49 (Canterbury and York Society). 
5 Scriptores Decem, pp. 1976-7. 
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laymen, and held a chapter for the new deanery of Minster in peace and 
quiet. 

The Archbishop was soon aware of the action taken by Abbot Findon, 
and he had as his counsellors Master William of Sardinia, professor of both 
civil and canon law, Master William of Chadleshunt and Master John de 
Ros, both professors of civil law.1 He consecrated the bishop of Lincoln at 
Canterbury on 12 June with the assistance of the bishops of Salisbury and 
Rochester, and on the following day the three bishops and the proctors of 
those who had not come to the consecration assembled with the Arch- 
bishop in the chapter house. He was preparing to start on a journey to the 
North in search of the King. He was bound to deliver the famous bull of 
Boniface VIII declaring that Scotland was not a fief of England, that as 
Edward I had dared to imprison the bishops of Glasgow and Sodor in 
chains he must further make amends or send envoys to Rome to make 
good his pretentions.? In letters dated 29 June 1300 from the Archbishop’s 
manor of Harrow he bade the abbots of Waltham, Westminster and Bury 
St Edmunds, the conservators of the privileges of St Augustine’s, beware 
of acting in a case to which the exemption did not apply.* He referred them 
to the Sext, the most recent addition to the Canon Law issued in 1298; to 
Liber V Tit. VIII ‘De privilegiis’ and more particularly to cap. VII con- 
cerning procedure to be taken when exempt religious claim exemption 
from the jurisdiction of the ordinaries.* Following closely the instructions 
in this chapter of the Sext the Archbishop had lately notified the abbot 
and monks of their ‘excesses’ and required them to show their privileges, 
if they had any, before prudent and discreet men, to whom no suspicion 
could attach at a suitable place on a certain day. He told the conservators 
of the actions of the abbot and monks of St Augustine’s in excess of the 
exemption; a series of entries in the Register have the marginal note, De 
excessibus Augustinens’, and the phrase occurs again and again in letters 
addressed to the Pope and Cardinals. 

At Harrow on the same date, 29 June, the Archbishop wrote to Car- 
dinals Matthew, bishop of Porto and St Rufina’s, Matthew of St Mary’s 
in Porticu and John the Monk of St Marcellinus’s and St Peter’s. He told 
them that the abbot and monks of St Augustine’s were abusing the new 
exemption by usurping jurisdiction over both persons and places in forty- 
four parishes of large extent and with numerous inhabitants which had 
always been subject to the jurisdiction of the see of Canterbury.® They had 
obtained the new exemption by false and crafty suggestion. So far as the 
resources of the church of Canterbury permitted, and with the aid of 
friends, he intended to take proceedings, and he begged for their help in 
expediting business at the Curia, and he commended his proctors to them. 
He reminded Cardinal John the Monk that no decision had been taken in 

1 Register of Winchelsey, pp. 6, 536-7; cf. Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 69. 

2 Register of Winchelsey, pp. 573-75 713+ 3 ibid., p. 393. 

4 Corpus juris canonici, ed. Friedberg, ii, p. 1087; cf. pp. 1020, 1122, Sext Lib. iii. 
tit. iv. cap. i, Lib. v. tit. xii. 

5 Register of Winchelsey, p. 567. 
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ROBERT WINCHELSEY AND THE ABBOT AND MONKS 


the hearing of the appeal from the abbot and monks of St Augustine’s 
which had been deputed to him by Boniface VIII. 

From Harrow the Archbishop rode North to St Albans and on 30 
June he appointed Master William of Sardinia as vicar general of the 
diocese and province in his absence. After a difficult and dangerous jour- 
ney, as he told Boniface VIII, he found the King at Sweetheart Abbey in 
Galloway and delivered the bull.2 On his way back he wrote from Wil- 
loughton Priory in Lincolnshire on 11 September to the prior and chapter 
of Canterbury as follows: ‘We have not been unmindful of the arduous 
business concerning the usurpations of the monks of St Augustine’s, and 
we have decided to invite some of you with others of our council to meet 
us at our manor of Otford.’? He was hastening south and would let them 
know the day for the discussion. The Archbishop stayed at Otford from 
1-8 October. No record survives of the meeting, but in the light of subse- 
quent events it is certain that the prior and chapter gave full support to 
the Archbishop’s appeal. His resident proctor at the Curia was Robert of 
Dunbridge, and he sent him a copy of the exemption and of the ‘excesses’ 
of the monks of St Augustine’s; he told him that he would prosecute the 
appeal with all his resources and bade the proctor have discussions forth- 
with and often with advocates, counsellors and friends, especially with 
cardinals John the Monk and Matthew, bishop of Porto and St Rufina’s; 
he should seek their help to bring the true facts of the case before the 
Pope.* On 25 October he addressed a formal letter to Boniface VIII 
alleging that the abbot and monks of St Augustine’s obtained their recent 
exemption by misrepresentation; they had been silent about their guilt in 
forging a privilege dating from the pontificate of Gregory I; his predeces- 
sor had charged them with the forgery at the Curia in the years of Pope 
Alexander III, and in consequence they had been compelled to enter into 
compositions with former Archbishops.’ After repeating the story of 
‘excesses’ the Archbishop continued: ‘Unless you change all these pro- 
ceedings for the better, the diocese of the church of Canterbury will be cut 
asunder; it has never known severance or been subject to it.’ The bearers 
of the letter will tell the Pope of the ‘excesses’, burdens and scandals daily 
arising out of the exemption. 

The Archbishop was gravely concerned about two other appeals to 
the Curia, the disputed claims to the benefice of Pagham and to the 
provostship of Wingham. He nominated several more proctors with wide 
powers, Master William of Sardinia, professor of canon and civil law who 
had acted for Archbishop Peckham at the Curia,® and gone with Win- 
chelsey to Italy to await the long-delayed confirmation of his election; 
Master John de Ros, likewise professor of canon and civil law, and Master 
Reginald of St Albans. On 11 November 1300 these three proctors were 

1 ibid., p. 392. 2 ibid., pp. 569-73. 

8 Litterae Cantuarienses, i, p. 26. The letter is wrongly dated by the Editor 1299, but 
corrected by him, p. 1. 

4 Register of Winchelsey, p. 578. : 5S ibid., pp. 579-81. 

6 Register of Archbishop Peckham, iii, p. 835. 
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empowered to contract a loan of £2000 with merchants at the Curia or 
elsewhere on the Archbishop’s security, and another of £2000 in his name 
with the prior and chapter of Canterbury or their proctors at the Curia.1 
Two more Italian advocates were commissioned, Master Peter of Chieti 
and Master George of Terni.? 

The Archbishop took strong action in the diocese. He excommunicated 
seventeen at least of the rectors and vicars who adhered to the abbot and 
monks of St Augustine’s; as they remained contumacious for forty days he 
signified the fact to the King’s Chancery, and the writ de excommunicato 
capiendo was issued to the sheriff of Kent.? Henry de Cobham arrested the 
rectors of Little Mongham, Willesborough, Brookland, Stone and Sheld- 
wich, and the vicars of Chislet, Minster-on-Thanet, and St Lawrence, 
Tenterden, Lenham, Milton and Northbourne, and imprisoned them at 
Canterbury; he faiied to lay hands on the rectors of East Langdon, 
Stonor, Burmarsh, Kingsdon and Frittenden. Abbot Findon complained 
to Edward I and ‘for certain reasons propounded before him’, the King 
ordered the sheriff to release the men he had arrested and to take security 
from them to appear before him at the parliament which would meet at 
Lincoln on 20 January 1301. Very weighty matters were discussed at that 
parliament. Nevertheless the case of the rectors and vicars was not over- 
looked, Abbot Findon exhibited papal privileges before the King in 
Council, and on 18 February at Lincoln the King ordered the sheriff to 
take fresh security from them to appear before him at his will; and to take 
security from the others, if found, but not to arrest them.4 

While the Archbishop was holding a metropolitical visitation of the 
diocese of Worcester in the spring of 1301, news came to him of scandals 
provoked by the monks of St Augustine’s at Faversham. Several months 
earlier the church had been desecrated by bloodshed; on 22 November or 
soon afterwards the rural dean of Ospringe published at Faversham that no 
burials might take place in the church or cemetery until there had been a 
formal service of reconciliation by a bishop.® Peter of Milstede, the vicar, 
had been instituted by Archbishop Peckham in 1286 and inducted by the 
archdeacon of Canterbury; on 1 June 1300 he had been summoned to St 
Augustine’s with all the rectors and vicars in the patronage of the monas- 
tery, and he took the oath of obedience to the abbot.-Very soon afterwards 
Peter of Milstede again recognized the Archbishop as his ordinary, and 
he offered a penny on the High Altar of the Cathedral Priory; he failed to 
appear before Abbot Findon, who suspended him, excommunicated him, 
turned him out of the vicarage and sent monks and priests to serve the 
church in which no service of reconciliation had been held.® Peter said 
masses for the parishioners of Faversham at other churches in the neigh- 
bourhood. The news brought to the Archbishop was that a parishioner of 


1 Register of Winchelsey, pp. 589, 591- * ibid., 585, 586. 
8 Cal of Close _— (1296-1302), p. 427; Prynne, op. Cit., iii, p. 906. 
4 ibid., cf. p. 5 Register of Winchelsey, p. 401. 


. Scriptores ica, Pp. 1979-83. 
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ROBERT WINCHELSEY AND THE ABBOT AND MONKS 


Faversham was dangerously ill, and his friends intended to bury him at 

another church. Monks of St Augustine’s came to the home of the dying 

man with a wooden coffin, one of the monks struck him on the head with 

a cudgel and blood poured out from his nose and mouth.! Others seized 

his body, laid it in the coffin and put it on a bier; armed men set out to 

carry it to the parish church. No bells were rung, no priests chanted; 

instead of carrying a cross before the coffin, a monk marched with drawn 

sword, sparing no one of either sex who got in the way. Armed men of the 

town and from the countryside had assembled. There was a terrible 

encounter, a monk wounded many atrociously and a clerk died of wounds. 

The monks left the coffin in the cemetery and fled. Thorne told a different 

tale.2 He averred that the monks and their companions came to the house 

and intended with due gentleness to perform the office of the dead; the 
mayor and most of the townspeople of both sexes armed with swords, 
lances, cudgels, axes and stones attacked the procession in the street and 
wounded monks and clerks, Apparently after dropping the coffin in the 
cemetery the monks and their companions took refuge in the church and 
locked the doors, for Thorne added that the townspeople broke in, 
climbed into the tower, cut the bellropes and carried off the ecclesiastical 
ornaments. On 27 March 1301 the abbot of St Augustine’s succeeded in 
getting a commission of Oyer and Terminer to the King’s justices touching 
persons who broke into Faversham Church, carried away his goods and at 
divers times assaulted his men‘at Faversham and imprisoned some of 
them. The Archbishop laid an interdict on Faversham.‘ Nevertheless 
monks continued to celebrate masses in the church, some parishioners 
received the sacrament at Easter from them through fear or under com- 
pulsion, others willingly. 

On 27 April the Archbishop sent a letter from Kingswood in Glouces- 
tershire to the Pope in which he told him in general terms of abuses arising 
out of the exemption;® he substituted it for a longer letter of the same 
date about the riotous scenes at Faversham and both were entered in the 
Register. Apparently he concluded his visitation of the diocese of Worces- 
ter at the end of July; on 14 August he was at Canterbury. On 9 September 
he sent more letters to the Cardinals.* He told Cardinal John the Monk 
that he was now denied the issue of the writ De excommunicato capiendo; 
those subject to him were contemptuous of their mother church and 
scorned his censures. He entreated the Master of Requests at the Curia, 
the papal vice-chancellor, and the pope’s doctor, Master William of 
Brescia, to intervene on his behalf. Another Italian advocate, Master 
Alberto, was promised an extra £4 for his services. 

It was an invariable custom that when the Archbishop arrived at 
parish churches, the bells were rung in his honour. The abbot and monks 
of St Augustine’s saw that the doors of their churches in Canterbury were 


1 Register of Winchelsey, pp. 592-4. 2 Scriptores Decem, pp. 1980-1. 
3 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1301-7, p. 626. . 4 Register of Winchelsey, p. 656. 
5 ibid., p. 594. 6 ibid., pp. 608-12. 
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shut against him, a studied insult in the cathedral city. On 7 November 
1301 Winchelsey told his crossbearer, the rector of Newington, to pro- 
nounce sentences of suspension, excommunication and interdict wherever 
the Archbishop was not received with ringing of bells. 

Hostilities continued throughout the year 1302. On 8 February the 
Archbishop wrote more letters to the Curia complaining of scandals and 
disturbances in the diocese. The vicar of Faversham had been arrested on 
a charge of robbery brought against him by the abbot of St Augustine’s, 
Monks served churches placed under an interdict. At Whitsuntide many 
of the rectors and vicars of churches in the patronage of the monastery 
with a number of their parishioners went in public and solemn procession 
to present their offerings at St Augustine’s instead of to the cathedral 
church.? The Archbishop deprived rectors and vicars under his sentence 
of excommunication for a year or longer and took steps to remove them as 
intruders; he had notified the abbot and monks of St Augustine’s that the 
churches were vacant, they failed to present within the legal time of six 
months, the presentations lapsed to him, he instituted priests and told the 
archdeacon to induct them and put them in possession of the churches and 
dwelling-houses.? On g July 1302 the rector of St Paul’s, Canterbury, 
acting as proctor for twenty-two of the excommunicated rectors and vicars, 
appeared before the Archbishop at St Gregory’s priory in the city, and 
formally appealed to the Pope against him. 

The archdeacon of Canterbury could only have removed intruders and 
given possession to the Archbishop’s nominees by using armed force. 
Thorne related that at Kennington a large armed force broke open the 
doors and windows of the church and the rectory with iron hammers and 
violently assaulted the clergy and laymen of the abbot.® This also hap- 
pened in three churches in Canterbury. The abbot and monks complained 
to the King, and on 14 August Edward I sent a mandate to the sheriff of 
Kent, Sir Henry de Cobham, to remove armed force from thirty-two of the 
churches claimed by St Augustine’s; the armed force was there to disturb 
the King’s peace, and if the sheriff found any persons resisting, he was told 
to take a sufficient posse of the county, arrest them, keep them in prison 
and produce them eight days after Michaelmas. When the archdeacon’s 
lay force was ejected from Selling, monks of St Augustine’s threw up ram- 
parts around the church and the tower. The Archbishop complained to 
the King, and on 5 October 1302 he secured the issue of a writ for removal 
of the monks’ armed force, but on 15 November the sheriff was ordered to 
put the monks back in possession.’ 

In letters to Boniface VIII dated 24 December, and on 16 January 
1303° the Archbishop told him that the rectors and vicars whom he had 


1 ibid., p. 422. 2 Scriptores Decem, p. 1985. 
3 Register of Winchelsey, p. 637. ‘ Scriptores Decem, pp. 1977-8, 1983. 
* ibid., p. 1 


® Cal. of Close Rolls (1296-1302), p. 569, 597; Prynne, op. cit., iii, p. 932. 
7 Prynne, op. cit., iii, p. 812; Register of Winchelsey, p. 773. 
® Register of Winchelsey, p. 640. 
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ROBERT WINCHELSEY AND THE ABBOT AND MONKS 


instituted had been arrested and imprisoned on the charge of robbery; 
others were besieged in the churches and cemeteries by the sheriff’s men 
and denied food unless they came out of sanctuary. Selling was turned into 
a camp, women were brought in, and the church was defiled by day and 
night. The monks brought back some of the rectors and vicars whom he 
had deprived, and served other churches themselves. “The parishioners 
perish, like sheep going astray and unable to recognize the true shepherd; 
divine worship falls away or rather is made a mock.’ He implored the 
Pope, his one and only defender, to deign to provide a speedy remedy. 

On 1 March 1303 he wrote again to Boniface VIII, he had heard that 
the King had sent ambassadors to the Curia to support the claims of St 
Augustine’s. He had seen Edward I and reproached him for ingratitude 
to the church of Canterbury, reminding him that he had been anointed 
and crowned by the Archbishop. The King replied that he had only given 
instructions to his envoys to urge the Pope to make a speedy end of the 
business on account of all the disturbances.? 

Thorne is the sole authority for the actual proceedings at the Curia, 
and his lively description rings true and can only have been written down 
from the reports of the abbot’s proctors.? Boniface VIII summoned the 
lawyers and proctors of the contending parties to a private consistory on 
18 January 1303. The leading lawyer for St Augustine’s was Master John 
of St Clare, canon of St Paul’s; for the Archbishop, Master John de Ros. 
The Pope told both parties to put their case in writing. On 15 March the 
proctors of St Augustine’s were summoned to the Pope’s private apart- 
ments. They were followed later by the Archbishop’s proctors and recalled 
after these had withdrawn. Then in the presence of both parties Boniface 
VIII said, ‘The whole business we reduce to three points, jurisdiction, 
bell-ringing and procession; as to them we wish to deliberate and then give 
our decision.’ Four days later, on 19 March Boniface VIII issued a declara- 
tion of the exemption which was entered in his Register; the abbot and 
monks of St Augustine’s were restricted to rights of patronage and could 
exercise no spiritual jurisdiction; the archbishop alone could institute and 
deprive rectors and vicars. He was to be honourably received by ringing 
of bells in all churches of the city and diocese. Processions of the clergy and 
people at Whitsuntide were to go to the cathedral church. The proctors for 
St Augustine’s protested; the Archbishop’s proctors were insistent that the 
Pope’s declaration should be registered and issued as a bull,? and they 
prevailed. 

Thorne complained bitterly of the avarice of all at the Curia, “great 
and small, they obeyed money.’ William Prynne commented somewhat 
unfairly on ‘the detestable corruption of Pope Boniface, his cardinals, 
notaries and other officers in the Court of Rome in taking great bribes 
rewards and sums of money from both parties, and thereupon varying, 
nulling, repealing their judgments, sentences, letters, orders, bulls, privi- 

1 ibid., p. 647. 2 Scriptores Decem, pp. 1986-95. 
3 ibid., pp. 1995-7; Registres de Boniface VIII, iii, pp. 707-10. 
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leges in favour, disfavour, to the advantage, prejudice of either party 
according to the greatness or prevalence of their bribes without any regard 
to justice.”? 

The Archbishop was away in Essex on a metropolitical visitation of the 
diocese of London when a copy of the Pope’s declaration on the exemp- 
tion was brought to him. He issued a commission to the prior of Canter- 
bury and Master William of Chadelshunt, one of the proctors, to publish 
the papal declaration in the cathedral church, and elsewhere in the dio- 
ceses of Canterbury and Rochester in the churches of the patronage of St 
Augustine’s.? On St Dunstan’s day, 19 May 1303 Prior Henry of Eastry 
read the declaration in the cathedral church of Canterbury in the presence 
of a multitude of clergy and lay folk who had been summoned to hear it, 
and he explained it in their mother tongue.* He took as a text for his ser- 
mon: ‘My son, forsake not the law of thy mother, and remove not the 
bounds which thy fathers have set.’ 

On 22 May the Archbishop wrote from Coggeshall to thank the papal 
vice-chancellor, Cardinal Matthew of St Mary’s in Porticu, Cardinal 
Peter, bishop of Sabina, William of Brescia, the pope’s doctor and others 
for their help in securing the conclusion of the case against St Augustine’s.* 
He had passed through a time of great anxiety and incurred heavy expense 
in defending the right of the church of Canterbury. The violent deeds of 
the sheriff’s posse and the suffering of the clergy were a bitter memory. On 
24 May from Colchester he sent a mandate to the bishop of Rochester’s 
official to cite Sir Henry de Cobham to appear before the Archbishop on 
the third law day after the feast of St Barnabas (11 June) on the charge of 
ejecting rectors and vicars whom he had instituted to churches in the 
patronage of St Augustine’s.® Sir Henry de Cobham appealed at once to 
the King, and on 11 June Edward I issued a writ of prohibition to the 
Archbishop from executing in Court Christian the plea on which he had 
drawn the late sheriff , the under-sheriff and bailiffs for removing armed 
forces from the churches. It was manifestly contrary to the King’s dignity 
that his ministers and others should be drawn into Courts Christian for 
executing the King’s orders, or should be molested or aggrieved, and the 
Archbishop was ordered to revoke the sentence of excommunication. 

According to Thorne, rectors and vicars who had recognized the abbot 
of St Augustine’s as their ordinary hastened to make their peace with the 
Archbishop. His formal notification to the archdeacon of Canterbury that 
he had absolved the rectors of Willesborough, Burmarsh, Westbere, Ford- 
wich and Frittenden from excommunication was entered in the Register 
without a date.” The Archibishop reserved the injunction of penances and 
the regulation of the fruits of the benefices due to the archdeacons which 
they had wrongly received. Thorne told of overtures for the resuming of 


1 Prynne, op. cit., iii, p. 810. 2 Register of Winchelsey, p. 4.71. 
3 Scriptores Decem, p. 1997; Proverbs I, 8 and xxii. 28. 

4 Register of Winchelsey, pp. 653-5. 5 ibid.,’p. 455. 

® Cal. of Close Rolls (1303-7), p. 90. 7 Register of Winchelsey, p. 459. 
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ROBERT WINCHELSEY AND THE ABBOT AND MONKS 


friendly relations and of Abbot Findon’s rebuff when he went in search of 
the Archbishop and found him at Dunmow about 21 June." 

Acting on the advice of his councillors the Archbishop was determined 
to proceed strictly according to the Canon Law. In a letter to Boniface 
VIII dated 11 July, * he wrote that during the conflict with St Augustine’s 
benefices had fallen vacant, the abbot and monks had omitted to present 
rectors and vicars to him, therefore by lapse the right to collate was his, 
but as the whole question was sub judice he took no action, and the collation 
came to the Pope. There were varied opinions about the interpretation of 
the Canon Law and he requested the Pope to give a decision; he sent a list 
of fourteen rectories and eleven vicarages with their assessments in the 
Taxation of Pope Nicholas. He told the Pope that during the conflict he 
had excommunicated rectors, vicars, priests and clerks who alleged falsely 
that they had been inducted and who had served churches under an inter- 
dict. They were therefore guilty of irregular conduct.* There were many of 
them and on account of their poverty and the difficulty of going to the 
Curia, he requested the Pope to nominate a discreet priest in the diocese 
and province of Canterbury to grant them dispensations de irregularitate. 
The next day, 12 July, he wrote to Peter, Cardinal bishop of Sabina and 
Cardinal Richard of St Eustace’s asking them to urge the Pope to give a 
speedy decision. The Archbishop also remembered that a payment of 
£200 fell due again in 1303 for his visit ad limina every three years; he 
was uncertain if his proctors, Master John de Ros and Master Robert of 
Dunbridge, were away from the Curia, and therefore he wrote to two other 
proctors, Master Ralph de Lacu and Master Peter of Chieti to draw the 
money on his letter of credit and pay it to the papal chamberlain on or 
before 12 September, the anniversary of his consecration at Aquila in 1294.* 
He enclosed a copy of his letters to the Pope and the cardinals about the 
vacant benefices. 

Letters might take from six weeks to two months to reach Rome. Boni- 
face VIII had gone to Anagni to escape the summer heat. The quarrel with 
the King of France was at its height. The outrage of the attack on the Pope 
at Anagni occurred on 7 September. He died in Rome on 12 October 1303. 

One of the poor priests for whom Winchelscy interceded was the unfor- 
tunate Thomas Custe of Maidstone. He travelled to Rome taking a letter 
dated 30 November from the Archbishop to Cardinal Gentile of St 
Martin’s, asking for a dispensation de irregularitate.> It was not his first 
visit to the Curia. Five years before he had gone to plead, as a poor priest, 
for a benefice and came back in 1298 with a provision to one in the city or 
diocese of Canterbury in the gift of the abbot and monks of St Augustine’s, 
and an order to the Archbishop to see that he got the first which fell vacant.® 


1 Scriptores Decem, p. 1998. 2 Register of Winchelsey, pp. 655-7. 

3 cf. Decret. Greg. Lib. v. tit. xxvii. cap. ix, x; Sext. Lib. v. tit. xi. cap. xx; Corpus juris 
canonici, ed. Friedberg, ii, pp. 832, 1104-5. 

4 Register of Wincheisey, p. 658. 5 ibid., p. 660. 

6 Scriptores Decem, pp. 1968-70; Sext. Lib. iii. tit. iv. cap. viii; Corpus juris canonici, ii, 
Pp. 1022. 
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Winchelsey sent Thomas Custe with a letter to Abbot Findon; seated in 
the great hall of the monastery the abbot read aloud a papal privilege 
against such provisions, and Thomas Custe resigned his right forthwith, 
As he was sent to Rome in the late autumn of 1303 to get a dispensation de 
irregularitate, it may be suggested that he had officiated in one of the 
churches on which the Archbishop had laid an interdict. 

The twenty-five churches were without incumbents for nine months, 
On 25 January 1304 the Archbishop wrote again to Cardinal Peter, bishop 
of Sabina, Cardinal Richard of St Eustace’s and Cardinal John the Monk; 
and sent an urgent appeal to Pope Benedict XI.1 As Boniface VIII died 
without collating to benefices which he might claim by lapse, his successor 
had no claim,? and on 16 March Benedict XI conceded to the Archbishop 
the right to institute to the twenty-five churches on the presentation of the 
abbot and monks of St Augustine’s, and two days later he commissioned 
Henry of Eastry, prior of the cathedral monastery of Canterbury, to grant 
dispensation to priests de irregularitate.8 

The Archbishop still feared that Boniface VIII’s interpretation of the 
exemption of St Augustine’s might be modified by his successor. He heard 
that the abbot and monks were moving against him at the Curia on the 
plea that no decision had been given by Cardinal John the Monk, whereas 
Boniface VIII had originally referred the dispute to him, and therefore it 
could be argued that the case was still sub judice. More letters to the car- 
dinals who were his friends were entered in the Archbishop’s Register,! 
notably one to Cardinal John the Monk, asking him to help and advise 
Master John de Ros who was again a proctor at the Curia. He thanked 
Cardinal Matthew of St Mary’s in Porticu for writing to the King for the 
tranquillity and peace of himself and his church of Canterbury. 

Abbot Findon was perforce satisfied that owing to Benedict XI’s con- 
cession he could present to the many vacant churches in the patronage of 
the monastery. He had suffered a signal defeat in his contest with the 
Archbishop. 


1 Register of Winchelsey, pp. 661-6. 

? Decret. Greg. Lib. ili. tit. v. cap. xxviii; Sext. Lib. iii. tit. iv. caps. xxxv, xxxvi; 
Corpus juris canonici, ii, pp. 477-8, 1031-2. 

3 Cal. of Papal Letters, i, pp. 614, 615. 4 Register of Winchelsey, pp. 666-9. 
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has undoubtedly heard of the story about the fourteenth-century 

dean of Tongres, Ralph van der Beke (de Rivo). His education in 
matters ecclesiastical had been splendid; his zeal for the reform of the 
Church was fervent and sincere; he was especially devoted to a revival of 
the liturgy of his time and the problems which he raised are accepted as 
being of the greatest importance. But this is not the whole story. Ralph’s 
life does not lack a certain note comique which is not often heard of. Ralph 
had his weaknesses: one of them was a whole-hearted aversion to the Friars 
Minor, who a century before had occasioned a liturgical reform in the 
Church, the consequences of which he saw every day and simply did not 
like. Until someone has checked Ralph’s personal connections with the 
friars and the influence which he underwent from those Italians, who, 
under a show of zeal for the Eternal City, hid their jealousy and self- 
interest and disputed everything concerning the papal court at Avignon, 
it is difficult to decide whether he could not stand the friars because of their 
Roman liturgy or the Roman liturgy because of the friars. All the same, 
whatever they did, for Ralph it was always wrong, and the most flattering 
thing which he could find in his heart was that those friars singularem usum 
cum regula servant singulari,! as though it were a crime to follow the customs 
of the pope and nothing but praiseworthy to keep to those of the bishop of 
Liége or Lyons, or even the abbot of Cluny or Montecassino. It is amusing 
to hear him inveighing against the friars, always finding a stone to throw 
at them. His partiality led him constantly to make mistakes and to invoke 
different standards. Thus he was wrong in judging the friars’ practice of 
the Flectamus genua, the Penitential Psalms, the Office of Our Lady; thus 
he reproached them for things which were customary beforehand; thus he 
accepted Roman usages without any comment when he liked them, while 
for others, followed by the friars, no words of criticism were strong enough. 
As a matter of fact, neither the breadth of Ralph’s knowledge nor the 


| Ye nd who knows the ABC of the history of the Roman liturgy 


1De canonum observantia, prop. 22; ed. Maxima bibliotheca veterum Patrum, xxvi, 
Lyons, 1677 313; ed. C. Mohlberg, O.S.B., Radulph de Rivo. Der letzte Vertreter der alt- 
rémischen Liturgie. ii. Texte, Minster i.W. 1915, 125. 
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sharpness of his pen could prevent or hide the shortsightedness of this man 
who, dedicated to the restoration of religious life, did not understand the 
most patent need of his time, namely to break with the liturgical monopoly 
of the monasteries which for nine centuries had been the norm of public 
worship, putting upon the secular clergy the burden of monks and estrang- 
ing the people from what went on for hours and hours in choir. The fact 
that Ralph did not see this was serious indeed. He is hardly to be blamed 
in as much as only a few realized what was actually happening, but a man 
with such erudition and devotion as well as journalistic qualities neces- 
sarily brought many under the influence of his ideas. In this respect, 
Ralph of Tongres is still alive in all those, who, conscious and unconscious, 
orefer the symbols of the past because they are blind for or afraid of those 
of the present. Even in modern studies the friars are still the scapegoats for 
everything liturgical which these men dislike; they have become the occa- 
sion, if not the cause, of every shortcoming, every augmentation which can 
possibly be traced to or regarded as still another detail or motive of the 
decay in late medieval and renaissance liturgy.1 The historical Ralph is 
always in the background to attest how wicked and un-Roman it was. 

All this is to say that, whenever Ralph and his followers are speaking 
about the Roman liturgy of the friars, both the historian and the student 
of liturgy have to be careful about their statements. And caution too is 
advisable in the case of a discovery of Eugene Moeller, monk of the abbaye 
of Mont César, Louvain, who explained Un cas d’abréviation de l’ Office 
romain au xitie stécle: Les litanies du Samedi saint in the Miscellanea Historica, 
published in honour of Professor Leo van der Essen.? At almost the same 
time I happened to study the long litany which the papal court and the 
Friars Minor, up to about 1240, used to say for their Lenten penance and 
I concluded the article? by saying that this litany showed how neither 
Innocent ITI nor the cardinals nor the papal chaplains ever tried to shorten 
the text of their Office because it was too long. Perhaps I should have said 
that the notorious shortening of the Office has to be sought not so much in 
the reduction of texts as well in a speeding up of the tempo in which the 
Office was said. One cannot say everything at once. Meanwhile every- 
body will understand how interested I was when I heard about Moeller’s 
study. To make a long story short: I cannot help feeling that here again 
one finds the same old play with and display of seemingly impressive 
arguments only to distract the attention from the cloven foot with the 
pinching shoe: Ralph of Tongres has already complained of all those 
abbreviations and changes. 

1 See, for instance, R. van Doren in the Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, xxv, 1929, 535 ff., 
in his review of A. Le Carou, O.F.M., L’ Office divin chez les Fréres Mineurs au xitie siécle, 
Paris, 1928. 

2 Bruxelles, Paris, 1947; 329-43. 

° Franciscan Studies vii, New York 1947, 426 ff. The mysterious compositor’s devil 
played some of his famous tricks in this article. One is that of the evangelist Saint Mark, 
n. 36 in the litany, found his place after n. 139. 


4See S. A. van Dijk, ‘Historical liturgy and liturgical history’ in Dominican Studies 
ii, Oxford 1949, 161 ff 
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THE LITANY OF THE SAINTS 


Years ago Dom Suitbert Baumer, O.S.B., put aside the whole discus- 
sion about Ralph of Tongres by saying that it was no more than a ques- 
tion of vanity.! The contending parties were trying to whitewash them- 
selves or to blacken their opponents, denying or insisting on the Roman 
origin of their liturgy. Neither of them had come to a well-founded 
conclusion. This was a wise word of a Nestor, who stood in the field at a 
time that historical research into medieval liturgy was hardly born. Yet it 
acquits no historian of the duty to investigate. And Moeller’s article shows 
that the problem not only exists but he made it again into a topical one. 
It is his merit to have attempted a solution by study of detail which cer- 
tainly was too much neglected half a century ago. But is it possible to read 
the documents under the guidance of Ralph of Tongres, who makes every 
line into a piece of dramatic recording? 

There are certainly a few cases in which the friars can be said to have 
shortened the Office of the papal court, because they thought it too long. 
One of them is the Lenten litany mentioned above. Yet, even in this case 
one cannot speak strictly of a shortening done for the purpose of gaining 
time. The friars abolished the long litany of all Saints of Rome for a shorter 
but more general one which was more convenient to their Order. I would 
not have been astonished if Moeller had discovered this or something 
similar. Furthermore, I have always been convinced that, after centuries 
of continuous adding to the liturgy by the monks, the papal court and the 
friars should have suppressed much more than they actually did: it would 
have been a blessing for liturgical life of the whole Church which is not 
just a congregation of monasteries and religious houses. ‘In der Beschrank- 
ung zeigt sich der Meister’: Goethe’s word—a warning for those who look 
upon the shortening of the thirteenth century with their noses turned up, 
as though it were ‘the’ time of decay, anarchy, and loss of tradition— 
should have kept Moeller back from proving everything. Now he does not 
provide even the appearance of an argument in favour of his thesis. 

This is the crux of the question. Contrary to the common opinion 
according to which the shortest litanies are supposed to be the most ancient, 
Dom Moeller announced that the short litany of holy Saturday has to be 
regarded as an exception to this rule ‘et un exemple frappant des abrévi- 
ations pratiquées au xiiie siécle dans |’Office romain par la curie papale.” 
According to him it is a reduction of the longer litanies which up to now 
are said on the Rogation days. The sources for this thesis are as follows: 

A. The Roman missals of Pius X (1911); Clement VIII (1604) and 
Pius V (1570) which have a litany dating from 1234-55, i.e. from the 
years between the canonisation of Saint Dominic, whose name is men- 
tioned, and that of Saint Clare which is not; 

B. The pontifical of the papal court which—always according to 
Moeller—has two litanies: 


1 Histoire du bréviaire. Traduction frangaise mise au courant des derniers travaux sur la question 
par Dom Réginald Biron, ii, Paris 1905, 26. 
2 Moeller, l.c., 330. 
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(a) a litany which he calls brevis and dates as being from 1153/4-1228, 
since the name of Saint Ruphina occurs, who together with her companion 
Saint Secundina (not mentioned in the litany) had a chapel dedicated to 
her in the ancient porch of the Lateran basilica, whereas that of Saint 
Francis is absent; 

(6) a so-called brevior, dated 1228-34, which appears a shortening of the 
previous one; 

C. The Franciscan missal with a litany of the years 1243-4, when 
Haymo of Faversham made his correction of the Franciscan liturgical 
books;! 

D. The missals of the Roman liturgy, written in the course of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. All these litanies are said to represent a 
Roman tradition of a short litany on holy Saturday, a tradition which goes 
back only to the thirteenth century and is opposed to another Roman 
tradition of a longer litany ‘nettement plus ancienne et attestée sans inter- 
ruption du x siécle jusqu’a nos jours’.? The first shortening of this longer 
model is to be found in the litany brevis of the pontifical (B (a)) which 
in its turn was shortened again into the brevior (B (b)) and that of the 
friars (C). 


So much for the internal criticism. The external arguments have been ~ 


provided by Ralph of Tongres and Bernard of Porto, author of the well- 
known Orda Lateranensis. 

The material for the thirteenth-century Roman tradition of this litany 
is undoubtedly abundant; which does not mean that it has to be equally 
complicated. The books mentioned under A are obviously not a special 
revision. If it is permissible to trace their litany back as far as 1234-55, it 
belongs either under C or under D. In other words, it is one of the repre- 
sentatives of ‘the use of the Roman court’. But the group D in its turn has 
obviously been derived from the group C, i.e. from the Franciscan missal 
according to the Ordo missalis of Haymo of Faversham. This missal, in all 
probability, was published before the canonisation of Saint Clare (1255) 
and all the Roman missals, Franciscan, Augustinian, Servite, Benedictine, 
or whatever they may be, reproduce the book under C. Private additions 
and changes are numerous indeed. In the course of the last ten years I have 
been able to check quite a number of Roman missals and have taken the 
variants of about fifty litanies; none of these codices touches either the 
source or the tradition. Thus we are left with the groups B and C, the latter 
of which includes the other groups A and D—the hobby for shortening 
seems to run in the Franciscan blood! 

What about the group B? The assertion that the pontifical of the papal 
court had two official litanies for holy Saturday, the brevior being a reduc- 
tion of the brevis, is simply throwing dust in the reader’s eyes. The brevior 


1 Moeller quotes my JI carattere della correzione di fra Aimone da Faversham. The main 
point of it, viz. that Hay-mo was not interested in the texts of breviary or missal but only 
in the arrangement of rubrics, etc., seems to have escaped his attention. This litany can- 
not be dated by Haymo’s work. 

? Moeller, I.c., 327. 
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occurs in six of the thirty-three codices used by Andrieu for his edition, 
twenty-two of which have the brevis. The six of them are signed by Andrieu 
with JLORS W. Not even one belongs either to the group representing 
the original version (C D D’G K M N Q)) or to those of the official revi- 
sion made under Innocent IV (ABP V XZ). On the contrary, the 
codices JLORS form the so-called ‘classe mixte’ which, as Moeller 
notes, are ‘tous issue du milieu curial au jugement de M. Andrieu’.’ But 
the same Andrieu also proves how in these manuscripts ‘le texte s’est 
agrégé des éléments empruntés d’ailleurs’,? that is non-Roman sources. 
And from the codices themselves it is even clear how this brevior litany came 
in some Roman books. In S, a manuscript of the end of the thirteenth 
century, it follows a blessing of a foundation stone que non est in ordinario 
papali. Both the blessing and the litany are at the end of the codex as an 
appendix or addition, made by the scribe.* In R, a fourteenth-century 
manuscript, things are almost the same, except that the blessing and the 
litany have been placed in the book itself, in the midst of other blessings. 
It is n. xxi in Andrieu’s edition and the note non est in ordinario papali has 
been preserved.‘ In J and O the litany has been transferred to n. xxii, the 
blessing of a foundation stone for a church, i.e. the same kind of blessing as 
the previous one.' L holds the middle course between R and J O: the 
litany is still in the margin of n. xxii. Finally, W, a fifteenth-century selec- 
tion of the pontifical, has the litany after the Ordo n. xxiv, the blessing of a 
cemetery.’ In short, the so-called brevior does not belong to the tradition 
of the pontifical of the papal court; it is not of Roman origin and has no 
relation whatsoever to holy Saturday. 

With the brevis things are not much better. It is, ind: ed, the official 
litany of the pontifical but there is not the slightest positive indication that 
it was intended for or used by the papal court on holy Saturday.® In the 
original arrangement of the pontifical it follows the blessing of church- 
bells (n. xxv). When the book was revised under Innocent IV, the litany 
remained in its place at the end of the book. The Ordines for which it was 
intended were inserted in different places but care was taken to insert the 
necessary references to the litany: in fine libri. From these references and 
from explicit testimonies such as litania in ordinibus, consecrationibus reconcilta- 
tionibus et ceteris huiusmodi,* it is clear that this litany has no relation with 
holy Saturday. This too is indicated in the appendices of the litany itself, 

1 Moeller, l.c., 332. 

2 Andrieu, ‘Le pontifical romain au Moyen-4ge. ii. Le pontifical de la Curie romain 
au xiiie siécle’, in Studi e testi, 87, Rome, 1940, 255. 

3 Cod. Vatican. lat. 5791, fol. 277¥; Andrieu, l.c., 188. 


4 Cod. Vatican. lat. 1153, fol. 44; Andrieu, l.c., 138. 

5 Cod. Vatican. lat. 4747, fol. 93¥; Andrieu, l.c., 164: Cod. Vatican. lat. 1155, fol. 
83; Andrieu, l.c., 149. 

® Cod. Lyons, 5132, fol. 867; Andrieu, l.c., 421. 

7 Cod. Vatican. lat. 1156, fol. 172; Andrieu, l.c., 154. 

8 The fact that it was later included in the pontifical of Durandus, Andrieu, iii, 589, 
is no difficulty. We are concerned here with Rome and the papal court 

® Andrieu, ii, n. x, 339; n. xxii, 420 f.; xxili, 427; n. xxv, n. 443. 

10 Cod. Paris, bibl. nation., lat. 1219; Andrieu, l.c., 86. 
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such as Jn consecrationibus ecclesie, etc.1 and especially by the presence of an 
invication Ut hos electos benedicere et consecrare digneris in the middle of the 
litany. Moreover, in the codices there are many private notes, variants 
and explanations regarding circumstances in which this versicle had to be 
changed. Not even one has a rubric saying that it had to be omitted on 
holy Saturday. The reason, in fact, is that the litanies of holy Saturday 
have no place in a pontifical: the one preceding baptism (septena, quina, 
terna) was sung by seven subdeacons, that before Mass by the subdeacons 
and cantors together.* The pontifical contains the part played by the pope 
or the bishop. This too is one of the reasons why there is no litany in the 
so-called missals of the papal court: Vatican. lat. 356, and Avignon, bibl. 
municipale, 100.‘ In conclusion, the books of the court so far known do not 
contain any example of the litany of holy Saturday. In this respect the case 
is identical with that of the long litany for Lent, already mentioned. Both 
litanies, however, have been preserved in the Franciscan books: the latter 
in the pre-Haymonian breviary, the former in the missal based on the 
Ordo missalis of Haymo (group C). Group B is of no value for the study of 
the litany of holy Saturday. 
Dom Moeller not only compared litanies which were not related to 
each other, his ‘critique interne’ is of such quality that every short litany 
becomes a reduction of a longer one. The fact ihat the name of Saint 
Francis, Saint Clare or some other Saint occurs in a litany does not prove 
that the whole dates only from the time of his or her canonisation. The 
names of new Saints were simply inserted in the traditional litany. Instead 
of making the friars into composers and compilers of a new litany of holy 
Saturday, it is not only easier but also a fundamental requisite of historical 
research to suppose that they continued what they found in the books of 
the papal court. Positive arguments are needed, if one wants to deny this. 
Granted for the sake of argument that the papal court had been changing 
its litanies, that the friars compiled theirs and that the litanies of the ponti- 
fical were used on holy Saturday, assertions such as those of Moeller make 
both the papal chaplains and the friars into the most unreasonable hair- 
splitters. Dividing the litanies into four main sections—a Kyrie group with 
the clauses Miserere nobis, the Saints beginning with Our Lady, the Pro- 
pitius section with the responses Libera nos and the Peccatores group, includ- 
ing the prayers with Te rogamus before the Agnus Dei—one comes to the 
following numerical relationship: 


1 Andrieu, l.c., 521 f. 2 L.c., 520. 

* L.c., 473, 478, 568, 575. 

* See M. Andrieu, ‘Le missel de la Chapelle papale a la fin du xiii@ siécle’ in Miscel- 
lanea Francesco Ehrle. Scritti di storia e paleografia ii, in Studi e testi 38, Rome, 1924, 
348 ff. See my note “The calendar in the Breviary of St Francis’ in Franciscan Studies, ix, 
1949, 26. 


5 Thus it would be quite simple to ‘discover’, for instance, that the so-called brevis 
of the pontifical is a reduction of the Lenten litany, published in Franciscan Studies, vii, 
1947, l.c. The brevis is composed of the following numbers 1, 2, Kyrieleison, 5-15, 18, 
19, 21-3, 25, 37-42, 76-9, 86, 87, 89-91, 101, 103, 107, 104, 106, 108, 113-18, (128), 
129-39, etc. 
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Kyrie Saints  Propitius Peccatores 
s. xiii!” pontifical (brevis)? 7 37 (38) 13 (14) 9g (10) 
c. 1250 Franciscan missal 8 26 15 8 
s. xiii€* pontifical (brevior)? (7) go =. (1g or 14) (g or 10) 
1911 missal of Pius X 9 39 15 II 


The so-called and supposed shortening is limited to the Saints. If 
papal chaplains or Franciscans really had dropped these ten or eleven 
Saints because they thought the litany too long, in spite of all lamenting 
Ralphs of Tongres, or wherever they may come from, it is hard to under- 
stand why they did not reduce the other sections as well. But there is more. 
Within the group of the Saints the differences are as follows: 


Pontifical (brevis) 
S. Raphael 
Omnes s angeli et archangeli 
Omnes s beatorum spir. ordines 
S. Iohannes baptista 


S. Petre 

S. Paule 

S. Andrea 

S. Iohannes 

Omnes s apostoli et evangeliste 
Omnes s discipuli domini 
Omnes s Innocentes 

S. Stephane 

S. Laurenti 

S. Vincenti 

Omnes s martyres 

S. Silvester 

S. Leo 

S. Gregori 

S. Nicolae 

Omnes s pontifices et confessores 
S. Benedicte 

S. Maure 

S. Placide 


Omnes s monachi et heremite 


S. Maria magdalene 
S. Felicitas 


1 Andrieu, ii, 518 ff., n. liv. 


Franciscan missal Pontifical (brevior) 


S. Francisce 


S. Antoni 
Omnes s confes- 
sores 


“) 


id. id. 
— id. 
id. id. 
id. id. 
Omnes s patriarche 
et prophete id. 
id. id. 
id. id. 
— id. 
id. — 
id. id. 
— id. 
id. id. 
a} S. Vincenti 
id. S. Laurenti 
id. id. 
— id. 
id. id. 
S. Martine S. Nicolae 
— id. 


S. Benedicte 


S. Francisce 
Omnes monachi 
etc. 

id. 


2 Andrieu, l.c., 138. The figures between brackets are only a supposition; Andrieu 


does not give these texts in full. 
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Pontifical (brevis) Franciscan missal_ Pontifical (brevior) 
S. Perpetua — — 
S. Agatha S. Agnes S. Agnes 
S. Agnes S. Agatha S. Agatha 
(S. Cecilia) — — 
S. Ruphina — — 
Omnes s virgines et vidue — id. 
Omnes sancti et sancte Dei id. id. 


The litany of the Franciscans is beyond doubt the most schematic. 
Each group of Saints is represented by three names, followed by a general 
invocation. The arrangement is so evident that, without more ado, it is 
declared? that the origin of this arrangement ‘remonte a un usage de la 
Curie papale du Latran au courant du xiii€ siécle’ and that ‘it was against 
the general Roman tradition of which Ralph of Tongres made himself the 
ardent defender’. Nobody will grudge Ralph his ardent devotion for the 
ancient Roman rite—one can venerate a thing without an exact knowledge 
of its composition and beauty—but, if he had defended this point of the 
tradition, he should have realized that he made himself into a defender of a 
chimera. The tenth-century litany in the sacramentary of Ratolf? is 
already based on the threefold arrangement; so is the twelfth-century 
litany in the Ordo ad faciendum monachum of Montecassino.* The Franciscans 
in the thirteenth century applied an ancient principle in its perfection: 
that is all. It has been carried out so perfectly that one could even suggest 
that Saint Anthony of Padua was added after the arrangement of the 
confessors was made. This would mean that the litany itself is prior to 
1232 and that in 1228 the name of Saint Francis took the place of that of 
Saint Benedict. Yet, there is no doubt that Saint Anthony also belongs to 
the prototype of the missal. Saint Andrew has purposely been suppressed. 
This may have been done in order to save both the principle mentioned 
and the name of Saint John, the representative of the evangelists. Even so, 
the Franciscan litany is neither a shortening of the brevis of the pontifical 
nor such an ‘exemple frappant des abréviations pratiquées... par la 
curie romaine’. Perpetua and Felicitas have not been eliminated simply 
to bring the number of virgins down to three. Most likely the veneration 
of these Saints had been languishing for a time.* The addition after Saint 
John the Baptist has no precedent in the pontifical, nor has the interchange 
of the two virgins Agnes and Agatha. Only a single manuscript of the 
pontifical, of French origin and dating from the fourteenth century (F), 
conforms with the Franciscan text. All these divergences are not due to 

1 Moeller, l.c., 342. 2 In Patrol. lat. 78, 485, note 741; see further p. 59, below. 
3 Le pontifical, i, 296 ff., appendix vii. This article ceas set up, when I found another 
ex. in a 12th-cent. Benedictine breviary of Reims; London, B.M., Add. 18496, fol. 163V. 
4 Their feast is not in the Ordo Lateranensis, ed. L. Fischer, 131, n. 262, nor in the 
Ordinary of Innocent, F iii, Paris, bibl. nation., lat. 41624, fol. 57v4, nor in the pre- 
Haymonian breviary of the friars. It is in the kalendar of the Breviary of Saint Francis, 


Franciscan Studies, ix, 1949, 31, in Haymo’s Ordinaries and in the so-called missals of the 
papal court; see p. 56, note 3. 
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THE LITANY OF THE SAINTS 


any positive intervention of court officials or friars. They have been derived 
from another exemplar which was different from the litany of the ponti- 
fical. It was the litany of holy Saturday as it stood in the books of the papal 
court. 

Then again, the Franciscan version still preserves some signs of anti- 
quity, proper to its model. If, for instance, the absence of the general 
invocations Omnes s. pontifices et confessores and Omnes s. virgines et vidue had 
been due to a shortening, one can be sure that Omnes s. patriarche et pro- 
phete would not have been added. For similar reasons it is difficult to see 
why Saint Martin should have taken the place of Saint Nicholas. His name 
must have been there before the papal court started the veneration of its 
Patron Saint, whose chapel in the Lateran palace was their private church. 
The cultus of Saint Martin, moreover, is much more ancient than that of 
Saint Nicholas. Finally, if one compares the following litanies, copied from 
the tenth-century Roman sacramentary of Ratolf? 


S. Maria 

S. Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Omnes s. angeli 

S. Johannes 

S. Petre, Paule, Andrea, Omnes s. apostoli 

S. Stephane, Line, Clete, Omnes s. martyres 

S. Silvester, Leo, Ambrosi, Augustine, Omnes s. confessores 
S. Felicitas, Agnes, Agatha, Omnes s. virgines 

Omnes sancti 


and the thirteenth-century Roman missal of the Friars Minor 


S. Maria, Dei genitrix, Virgo virginum 

S. Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Omnes s. beatorum spirituum ordines 
S. Johannes baptista, Omnes s. patriarche et prophete 

S. Petre, Paule, Johannes, Omnes s. apostoli et evangeliste 

S. Stephane, Laurenti, Vincenti, Omnes s. martyres 

S. Gregori, Martine, Francisce, Antoni, Omnes s. confessores 

S. Maria magdalene, Agnes, Agatha 

Omnes sancti et sancte Dei 


it is not difficult to sce that in the course of two centuries the litany of one 
of the most venerable solemnities of the liturgical year has been reshaped. 
From a local litany of Rome it has become a Franciscan litany of the 
West. It has been transformed not shortened, nor touched by the sine-fine- 
dicentes tendency of the monastic Carolingian renaissance. It has preserved 
its original character of Introit litany which, according to the ancient 
Ordines Romani,? had to be started, when the procession reached the door 
of the Station church. 't was just long enough to fill the time in which the 
schola cantorum walked through the nave of the church. 

Meanwhile we have drifted into the question of the external testi- 
monies. One can hardly deny that the two litanies just quoted provide a 

1 Patrol. lat., l.c. 2 Ordo, i, n. 24; Patrol. lat. 78, 949. 
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reasonable foundation for the opinion that long litanies on holy Saturday 
were not ‘plus anciennement’ attested but customary beside the short 
ones. However, Dom Moeller gives such a long list of manuscripts with 
long litanies that the inference seems to be rather pretentious. Indeed, it 
seems so; that is all. Under the title ‘Les recensions longues ou mixtes des 
litanies du Samedi saint’, it is stated that the long version of holy Saturday 
are about the length of the actual long litanies used ‘en dehors du Samedi 
saint’, while the mixed ones keep the middle course between the short and 
the long. The mixed form is more developed than the short one but not so 
complete as in the long litany.! In other words, as I have already urged, 
all short litanies are shortened. Quod est probandum!? 

The basic Roman text of the long litanies, according to the author, is 
that which V. Leroquais compiled with the aid of the numerous breviaries, 
pontificals, sacramentaries and missals, written from the tenth to the six- 
teenth century, now preserved in the public libraries of France. A glance 
at Leroquais’ introduction to Les bréviaires,? to which reference is made 
reveals that again Moeller is juggling with litanies that have nothing to do 
with holy Saturday. Leroquais compiled a general scheme from breviaries 
where the psalter often is followed by the litany .. . for Lenten penance. 
It may well be that all these breviaries are unanimous in testifying the 
tradition of this long litany. This has always existed, even in the books of 
the papal court and the Franciscans; we know. What we do not know, and 
what Dom Moeller promised to explain, is whether in Rome there existed 
a ‘recension longue des litanies du Samedi saint’ before the so-called 
shortening came into use. For this purpose one should have made a clear 
distinction not only between short and shortened litanies but also between 
Introit litanies and litanies for Lent and, before all, between Roman, i.e. 
Western, litanies and litanies of Rome. Since Dom Moeller failed to do so, 
he was unable to convince himself that, in fact, the long litanies of holy 
Saturday have their origin outside the Eternal City. 

When, on holy Saturday, the pope celebrated in the Lateran basilica, 
there were three litanies.* The first, the septena, quina and terna, was sung at 
the font in the baptistry, while the lessons were being read in the basilica in 
the presence of the pontiff and his court. The second was sung after the 
reading of the lessons, when the pope went from the basilica to the bap- 
tistry. The third was sung after the baptism, when the procession came out 
of the sacristy in order to begin Mass. The last litany is the only one actu- 
ally preserved and the bone of contention. Like the greater part of the 
monks, the Franciscans had no fonts in their churches. They eliminated 


1 Moeller, l.c., 334. 

2 Just as the whole arbitrary distinction between long, mixed and short litanies has 
still to be justified. 

* Les bréviaires, i, Paris, 1934, p- Ixxiii. 

“Ordo Lateran.; ed. cit., 62 ff., nn. 146-8; Andrieu, l.c., ii, 473 f., nn. 10, 15; 478, 
n. 29; see l.c., 568, 570, 575, 0. 29. ‘A much earlier testimony is to be found in the Ordo 
of Saint Amand; ed. L. Duchesne, Origines du culte chrétien, English transl., 5th ed., 
London, 1919, 469. 
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immediately the whole ceremony of the baptism, including the first and 
second litanies, so that the lessons were followed by the third one, i.e. the 
short, traditional litania pro introitu. 

This Roman tradition was not at all customary outside Rome. At 
Soissons and Strasbourg,’ for instance, only the first litany was known. The 
septena and quina were said before the blessing of the font, the terna before 
Mass. When no font had to be blessed, only the last part, i.e. the ¢erna, 
may have been retained, just as in the Roman-Germanic and the twelfth- 
century pontificals.2 Far more general, however, was the usage which is 
the origin of the long litany. It is to be found in the pontifical of William 
Durandus® and from the Ordines in Marténe one gets the impression that 
in addition to Mozarabic Spain‘ it was observed mainly in Gaul. Here the 
first litany (septena, etc.) did not exist, while the two others were replaced 
by one long litany. This was said partly before and partly after the blessing 
of the font: the invocations of the Saints on the way to the baptistry, the 
invocations from Propitius esto onwards on the way back to the altar. No 
wonder that in case of the absence of a font, when the two parts were said 
together, the whole was at least twice as long as the Roman Introit litany! 

With these few details I do not pretend to have studied the question 
thoroughly. I just found them, when checking Moeller’s curious inference 
about a fifteenth-century missal mentioned by Marténe.® Having explained 
the variety of usages, I leave to others to find the exact adjective for the 
threefold mistake made in this reference. Meanwhile, we are able to re- 
duce the ‘témoins pour le Samedi saint’ to their true proportions: 

(a) Leroquais’ descriptions of the pontificals, sacramentaries and 
missals attest that litanies were said on holy Saturday but Leroquais does 
not say a word about their length or shortness. 

(b) (hk) The missals of the Carmelites, Chartreux, Dominicans, Pre- 
monstratensians and Mozarabic Spain do not represent a Roman custom. 
All books of Prémontré are influenced by rites of northern France. 
Moeller himself shows that the way in which the litany was sung is that 
which I described above as being not Roman. The Dominicans have the same 
custom as the Premonstratensians. Their rite is romanized but on holy Satur- 
day certainly not of Rome. As in Prémontré, they have only four lessons. 
The Carmelites had the Dominican liturgy up to the correction of Sibert 
de Beka, who based his reform on the usages of the holy Sepulchre. 

(c) The litanies in the pontificals D and H (not F) of Andrieu’s edition 
are not different from the litany called brevis. Andrieu collated them in a 
normal way like the others. 

(d) (f) (g) The rituals of Constance from 1482 to 1721, the missals of 
Cologne (the solemnis ecclesia of Ralph of Tongres, who was very much 


1E. Marténe, De antiquis ecclesiae ritibus, lib. iv, cap. 24; ed. Bassano, 1788, iii, 
161-3. 
2 Andrieu, Le pontifical, i, 248, n. 38. 
8 Andrieu, Le pontifical, iii, 589, n. 13; 591, N. 20. 
4 Marténe, op.c., lib. iv, cap. 24; ed. cit., 166 f.’ 
5 Moeller, op.c., 341 f.; Marténe, op.c., lib. i, cap. i, art. 18, Ordo xix; ed. cit. i, 78 f. 
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under its spell) and the missal printed at Venice by Zanchis in 1505, all | 


these books together cannot provide the magic formula which could save 
Moeller’s erroneous thesis. 

(e) The pontifical of Durandus is obviously not Roman, i.e. of Rome. 

Nobody will take it ill of me that I keep to my previous opinion, 
namely that the short litany in Rome was at least as ancient as the long 
ones said elsewhere. There was a double tradition just as for the litany of 
the Last Sacraments? and that for Lent.? 

The Ordo of the Lateran basilica. When Bernard, prior of the Lateran 
monastery* explained that, in the case of the baptismal rite being sup- 
pressed, the lessons are followed immediately by a litania brevis pro introttu, 
‘so that only four or five Saints of each group were to be invoked,” his 
words did not imply that previously a long litany had been traditional. 
He specified the term litania pro introitu which in itself indicates a short 
version.’ The reason why he had to explain this and why, for the canons, 
this short version was identical with a shortened one is rather obvious. 
The Lateran books had no special litany for holy Saturday. By tradition 
this solemnity was performed by the pope and his court. Only in the last 
fifty years, during which the court had often been away from Rome and the 
canonical life in the Lateran monastery had almost fallen to zero, new 
measures had to be taken.® Bernard’s instructions were not superfluous. 
Throughout his Ordo it is clear that the canons were no experts in liturgical 
matters or in Roman tradition.? Now he told them how, from their own 
books, they cou'd make the traditional short litany pro introitu. 

With all this one cannot deny Bernard’s evidence that the lessons of 
Whitsun Eve had been reduced from twenty-four to twelve quia curia 
aliquando tedio affecta, aliquando negotits impedita erat.’ But Bernard could not 
imagine that two centuries later someone from Tongres would undertake 
to lecture pope, cardinals, chaplains and friars. If he had known it, per- 
haps he would have added a few words of explanation, because Bernard 


had what Ralph of Tongres seems to have lacked: a sense of reality and a 
love of truth. 


2 Marténe, l.c., lib. i, cap. 7; art. 4, Ordo vi; ed. cit. i, 308 ff. and l.c., Ordo xv, 322; 
Ordo, xvii, 328. A short litany i in the pontifical ‘of the court: Andrieu, l.c., ii, 495, n. li, 
another somewhat longer in the twelfth-century pontifical; Andricu, l.c., i, 270, n. xlix®. 

? See S. A. van Dijk, “The Breviary of St Clare’ in Franciscan Studies, viii, 1948, 35 f., n. 6. 

* Moeller, 1.c., 340, places the composition of the Ordo in the years 1153-4, which is 
an obvious mistake. Bernard calls himself prior of the Lateran church and he became a 
cardinal priest of San Clemente before 31 Dec. 1145; Fischer, p. xvii. Moeller, however, 
sees no difficulty in calling Bernard, canon, prior and cardinal at the same time. 

* Ordo Lateran., ed. cit., 73, n. 165. 

° See the Ordines Romani, p. 60, note 4. Bernard uses the term previously, when the 
pope is present; F ischer, 64, n. 148. A similar case occurs in connection with the litany 
of Lent. First he mentions penitentiales psalmos et letaniam cum orationibus, l.c., 27, 
n. 74, and later brevem letaniam cum capitulo et orationibus; l.c., 31, n. 84. 

® The chapters entitled ‘De baptismo canonicorum’ are the result of it; Fischer, l.c., 
65 ff., nn. 150 ff. 

7 See Bernard’s provisions for the feast of Saint John the Baptist; Fischer, I.c., 140, 
Nn. 274. 

8 Fischer, l.c., 105, n. 210. 
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Was Thomas Cromwell a Machiavellian? 


by T. M. PARKER, M.A. 
Librarian of Pusey House, Oxford 





t is probably true to say that the unique and peculiar course taken by 
the English Reformation under Henry VIII, in so far as its origin can 
be traced to any one man, is due to Thomas Cromwell. Not that he 
was, as we shall endeavour to show, a theorist of church reform, still less a 
theologian. Nor did he, any more than any other servant of Henry VIII, 
at any time hold supreme power. Of all English monarchs Henry might 
perhaps dispute with Charles VII of France the title of le bien servi; but he 
was never dominated by his ministers, and made and broke them at will. 
Yet Cromwell possessed two qualities without which it is hard to see how 
the Henrician revolution in Church and State relations could have been 
carried through. He was diligent and methodical to a degree. “The whole 
essence of Cromwell’s personality’, says his biographer, ‘consists of dif- 
ferent manifestations of one fundamental, underlying trait, which may 
perhaps be best expressed by the common phrase “a strict attention to 
business”.’! No man was better fitted to carry through a complicated 
and slow programme with unhurrying persistence to a triumphant con- 
clusion. Equally he was a man capable of bold and novel designs which 
might never have occurred, at least in a practical form, to ordinary 
minds. For both these reasons he was indispensable to Henry VIII in 
the crisis of the reign. The king, at least in his younger days, was not 
fond of detailed business?; nor, to all appearance, was he gifted with 
originality above the common measure. Cromwell, with his capacity for 
detail and his power of imagination, complemented his master. As not 
infrequently happens, the second-in-command was the more essential 
member of the working partnership; one can imagine some king other 
than Henry VIII capable of carrying through Henry’s achievement, but 
it is difficult to conceive how he could have done so without a Cromwell 
at his elbow. 

If this estimate of the significance of Cromwell is correct, it becomes 0 
importance to know what were the principles upon. which he worked and 
what theories lay behind his actions and advice. It is strange that compara- 

1 R. B. Merriman, Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell (Oxford, 1902), vol. i. 86. 

2 George Cavendish, The Life of Thomas Wolsey, ed. F. S. Ellis (Kelmscott Press, 
London, 1893), p. 13. ‘ The kyng was yong and lusty, disposed all to myrthe & pleasyr 
and to followe his desier and appetyt, no thyng myndyng to travell in the busy affayers of 
this realme.’ 
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tively little attention has been devoted to this point in what has been written 
of him. Indeed, as Professor Janelle has pointed out, there has been among 
English historians hitherto a remarkable indifference to what he calls ‘the 
intellectual aspects of the Henrician Schism’.! Janelle himself has analysed 
some features of the propanganda which the Henrician government put out 
from the press during the vital years, and of this it is not our purpose here 
to speak. But he has not discussed the relation of this to the personality of 
Cromwell and it would seem that here is a topic worth consideration. Was 
the intellectual defence of the breach with Rome put forward by writers 
such as Gardiner, Sampson and others a reflection of the mind of Thomas 
Cromwell, the man who became Henry VIII’s Vice-Gerent in ecclesiastical 
matters, or not? Did he inspire their ideas, or did he make use of borrowed 
arguments to support a policy already determined by other motives? What, 
in short, was Cromwell’s own outlook upon Church and State? 

In such an enquiry we have a very convenient starting point. For one 
contemporary put forward in Cromwell’s lifetime his own theory of the 
background of thought which inspired the policy of the great minister. 
This was Cardinal Reginald Pole, who believed that he had, as a result of 
an unguarded statement of Cromwell’s, surprised the secret of the states- 
man’s inner cogitations. He attributed his actions to a close study of 
Machiavelli. The story he tells is not unfamiliar, but it will be well to 
re-tell it in Pole’s own words, for the details, as we shall see, call for close 
examination. According to Pole the vital disclosure was made in an inter- 
view between Cromwell and the future Cardinal in 1528,? when the latter 
had just returned from his studies in Italy. They were discussing the duties 
of a good counsellor of monarchs, and Pole put forward the usual human- 
istic view that the counsellor’s first concern must be the honour and true 
interest of his prince. This Cromwell ridiculed as smelling of the abstrac- 
tions of the schools, asserting instead that what the counsellor should do 
was to observe carefully the way in which his prince’s will was inclined, 
which was not always easy, since monarchs’ words did not always coincide 
with their inner desires. Having ascertained this, he should then find 
a way by which the prince could get his way and yet appear to act in 
strict accordance with the precepts of virtue. Thus the counsellor would 
at one stroke serve his prince, himself (by gaining influence) and his 
people.* Pole refrained, he says, at the time from making any comment 

1 ‘Les historiens de l’Angleterre religieuse ont jusqu’a ce jour laissé presque entiére- 
ment de cété ce qu’on pourrait appeler l’aspect intellectuel du schisme. ... Mais on n’a 
jusqu’a present accordé que peu d’attention aux efforts tentés par Henri VIII et ses 
ministres pour faire du schisms, a ses differéntes étapes, une construction satisfaisante 
pour intelligence, un systéme cohérent appuyé sur une tradition, pour faciliter la 
soumission des volontés en maitrisant d’abord les esprits.’ (Pierre Janelle, L’ Angleterre 
catholique a la veille du schisme (Paris, 1935), 232.) 

2 The story is told in Pole’s ‘Apologia ad Carolum V Ceasarem’, printed in Epis- 
tolarum Reginaldi Poli S.R.E. Cardinalis, ed. A. M. Quirini, Pars I (Brescia, 1744), 66-171. 
The account of Cromwell begins on p. 117. 

3 Had Sir Thomas More possibly a report of this or some similar conversation in mind 


when he gave his famous advice to Cromwell in 1532? ‘Now vppon this resignement of 
his office, came [Master] Thomas Cromewell, then in the king’s highe favour, to Chelsey 
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WAS THOMAS CROMWELL A MACHIAVELLIAN? 


upon such ‘shameless impiety’, though he remembered it. Then comes the 

vital statement, which can best be quoted verbatim. Cromwell continued 

to belittle book learning in contrast to experience, but went on to say that 

if Pole wanted to learn from books ‘I should at least read those books which 

relied more upon experience than theorising. He had (he said) a book of 
this kind, written by a man, of recent times, indeed but most clever and 
subtle, who had not followed his own imaginations, like those which Plato 
writes about his Republic, that Republic which after so many centuries 
still finds no place among men, but the things which daily experience of 
affairs approves and shows to be true. If I thought fit, and if I promised to 
read it, he would gladly send me this book, for the good will he had to me. 
For he saw (he said) what great danger I should run if I should engage in 
the conduct of affairs, especially those of princes, taught only by the 
writings of leisured, though learned, men, instead of those who had added 
to acuteness of mind experience of reality.’! Pole politely promised to read 
the book, which however was never sent, because, as he thinks, Cromwell 
repented of the way in which he had betrayed his intimate thoughts to his 
interlocutor. But he was told by those who knew what Cromwell’s private 
reading was the name of the book and thereafter, like a man trying to 
intercept enemy despatches, he searched for it and eventually read it. It 
was Machiavelli’s Prince.? 

Such is Pole’s story. It has been very generally received as it stands, but 
has not escaped criticism. Dixon doubted its accuracy in view of the fact 
that The Prince was not published until 1532, some years after the time to 
which Pole alludes. (We shall see later what is to be said of this.) A more 
detailed attack upon its reliability was, however, made by an American 
writer, Professor Paul Van Dyke, in 1906, and a more recent American 
student of the theory of Tudor kingship, F. Le V. Baumer, goes so far as 


to him, with a message frome the kinge; Wherein when they had throughly commoned 
together: “Master Cromewell,” quoth he, “you are nowe entered into the service of a 
most noble, wise and liberall prince. If you will followe my poore advise, you shall in 
your councell gevinge vnto his grace, ever tell him what he owght to doe, but never what 
he is able to doe. So shall you shewe yourself a true faithfull servant and a right worthy 
Councelour. For if [a] Lion knewe his owne strengh, harde were it for any man to rule 
him.” ’ (William Roper, The Lyfe of Sir Thomas Moore, knighte, ed. E. V. Hitchcock, 
E.E.T.S. (London, 1935), 56-7. Cf. Nicholas Harpsfield, The life and death of Sr. Thomas 
Moore, knight, sometymes Lord high Chancellor of England, ed. E. V. Hitchcock, E.E.T.S. 
(London, 1932), 147-8.) If any connection could be established, this would be an addi- 
tional indication of the correctness of Pole’s memory.. 

1 ‘Quia si libris haec ratio discenda esset saltem eos libros legerem, qui plus adhaerant experientiae, 
quam speculationi. Quo in genere se librum scriptum habere hominis moderni quidem, sed ingeniosis- 
simi et acutissimi, qui non sua somnia est persecutus, ut ea, quae Plato scribit de Civitate sua, quae 
post tot saecula locum inter homines non invenit, sed ea, quae quotidiana rerum experientia comprobat, 
ac vera esse ostendit. Quem, si ita mihi videretur, si promitterem me lecturum, pro sua erga me bene- 
volentia libenter ad me missurum. Videre enim se, quanto periculo me committerem, si otiosorum 
tantum hominum scriptis instructus, quamvis doctorum, et non potius eorum, qui ad ingenit acumen 
usum rerum adhibuissent, ad tractanda negotia, praesertim Principum, me converterem.’ (Epistolarum 
Reginaldi Poli S.R.E. Cardinalis, ed. A. M. Quirini, Pars I (Brescia, 1744), 135-6.) See 
the summary of this Apologia in Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII, ed. J. S. 
Brewer, J. Gairdner and R. H. Brodie (London, 1864 sqq.), xiv (1), no. 200). 

2 ibid., 136. *R. W. Dixon, History of the Church of England, vol. i (London, 1878), 47. 
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to assert that Van Dyke has disproved the idea that Cromwell was a dis- 
ciple of Machiavelli.1 We cannot therefore any longer take Pole’s asser- 
tions for granted. 

What is Van Dyke’s case? It is certainly at first sight strong. He points 
out that Pole’s description of his meeting with Cromwell was written many 
years after it took place. (The passage comes in his Apologia ad Carolum V 
Caesarem, which was written as a preface for a new edition of his De 
Unitate Ecclesiae, but not printed until 1744.) In the interval much had 
happened. In 1528 Cromwell was not even a minister of the Crown, but 
still in Wolsey’s service; still less was his future policy apparent. Van Dyke 
points out that Pole’s attitude to Cromwell after this interview showed at 
first no signs of the abhorrence which in the Apologia he represents himself 
feeling at the character of the man and the two appeared to be on friendly 
terms. But, as Henry’s quarrel with the Pope grew fiercer and the policy 
of rejecting papal authority took shape, Pole, who attributed every develop- 
ment to Cromwell’s influence, must have formed a different picture of the 
adviser. By 1539 there was open war between them; Pole had committed 
himself openly to the papal side, had executed a Legacy designed to bring 
foreign aid to the Pilgrimage of Grace, whilst Cromwell! had attempted 
the assassination of Pole? and executed or imprisoned his relations. It is 
not surprising to find that in the Apologia Pole treats Cromwell as an incar- 
nate devil, a nuncius Satanae, sent expressly to tempt Henry into a course of 
adultery and schism by pointing out the way in which he could attain his 
desires in his marriage suit by making himself Head of the English Church, 
and puts into his mouth a long speech in which this policy is laid before the 
King. Does this revulsion of feeling affect his recollection of the interview 
of 1528? In particular is his attribution of Machiavellianism to Cromwell 
the result of ex post facto knowledge? 

A good case can be made out for an affirmative answer to both these 
questions. For it is clear from Pole’s own words that Cromwell did not tell 
him the name of the author he recommended, nor did he send him the 
book. It was only later that Pole identified it with Machiavelli’s notorious 
work and, in reading this, found in it the perfect mirror of Cromwell’s 
policy. Was he honestly wrong in this identification? As Van Dyke himself 
says, ‘Machiavelli did not create, he only interpreted the political methods 
of his age’; and his was not the only book from which Cromwell’s cynical 
advice to Pole could have been culled. There is in fact little about the 
duties of counsellors in The Prince and Van Dyke is himself inclined to 
identify Cromwell’s vade mecum with Castiglione’s Jl Cortegiano, which, he 
points out, was published in April 1528 and from the first widely read, 
going through seventeen editions in ten years.* The Prince, as we have seen, 
was first in print in 1532. Van Dyke too can cite a piece of positive evidence 
which suggests that Cromwell was not acquainted with that book before 


1F. Le V. Baumer, The Early Tudor Theory of Kingship (New Haven, 1940), 169-70. 
2 See Merriman, op cit., i. 205 and 211. 


’ Paul Van Dyke, Renascence Portraits (London, 1906), 397. ‘ ibid., gor. 
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1537. In that year Henry Parker, Lord Morley, wrote to him presenting 
him with The Prince and with Machiavelli’s History of Florence, and recom- 
mending both to his attention in such a way as to suggest that Cromwell 
was not acquainted with them.? 
The case, then, against taking Pole’s view at its face value is strong.* 
Is there anything to be said on the other side? It would seem that there is, 
for Van Dyke’s arguments are all capable of being answered. We may grant 
that in his Apologia Pole is looking at Cromwell in the light of later events 
of which he believed him to be the author, events which had involved 
England in what the Cardinal thought to be a culpable schism from the 
centre of Christian unity, in the guilt of sacrilege by the dissolution of the 
monasteries and in the shedding of the blood of the Pilgrimage of Grace 
and of Pole’s own relations. He is writing at white heat against a man whose 
actions seemed to reveal a diabolical mind and who had become Henry 
VIII’s evil genius. It would be very natural in such a case for him to 
believe, through faulty recollection or over-hasty inference, that he could 
trace Cromwell’s turpitude to the doctrines of Machiavelli, which were 
now widely known and were already causing that revulsion of Catholic 
feeling (made more sensitive to moral issues by the development of the 
Counter-Reformation) which brought about the eventual placing of The 
Prince, which Antonio Blado had printed at Rome in 1532 by formal Papal 
privilege, on the Index.* It would be natural, but that does not of itself 
prove that the hypothesis is true. For, first of all, though The Prince had 
not been printed in 1528, it is well known that it circulated in manuscript 
well before this, and had been written as early as 1513. There is no im- 
probability in supposing that Cromwell, who had spent part of his youth 
in Italy (though he had quitted the country before 1513) and knew the 
land and people well, had secured a copy. There is, moreover, another 
possibility overlooked by Van Dyke. It is a curious fact that The Prince 
was plagiarised and pirated before its appearance in print. In 1523 there 
appeared at Naples a small book by Agostino Nifo, a second-rate and 
conceited humanist of the period, entitled De Regnandi Peritia ad Carolum 
V,5 which proves to be nothing more than a translation into Latin and 


1‘And ffurthermore, this Boke off Machiavelle de Principe ys surely a very speciall 
good thing for youre Lordschip, whiche are so ny abought oure Soueraigne Lorde in 
Counsell to loke upon for many causys, as I suppose youre self schall judge when ye have 
sene the same.’ (Sir Henry E. Ellis, Original Letters illustrative of English History, Third 
Series, vol. iii (London, 1846), Letter cclxxviii, p. 66.) The letter is calendared in Letters 
and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII, xiv (1), no. 285. Gairdner dates it in 1539—it has no 
indication of date beyond the day and month, Feb. 13—Ellis in 1537. 

2 For Van Dyke’s full argument, see his appendix, Renascence Portraits, 377 sqq. 

3 See L. A. Burd, Il Principe by Niccold Machiavelli (Oxford, 1891), 1-2. Pole was one 
of those chiefly responsible for this change of opinion. 

4 See Merriman, i. 9 sqq. Cf. 85-7. 

5 There is a copy of this rare book in the Cambridge University Library presented by 
the late Sir Stephen Gaselee (Td. 52. 125). See on it Burd, op. cit., 43-5, and J. Q. 
Nourrisson, Machiavel (Paris, 1875), chaps. xi-xiv. It was Nourrisson who made the dis- 
covery of its real nature. Nifo, incidentally, as Burd (p. 44) points out, may actually have 
thought Machiavelli’s work a manual for tyrants. 
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re-arrangement of large sections of The Prince with a little (vastly inferior) 
matter added by Nifo himself, partly with a view to providing an ‘anti- 
dote’ to the pernicious doctrines in the matter he had taken without 
acknowledgement from Machiavelli. It is conceivable that this was the 
book Cromwell had and recommended to Pole. But the supposition 
appears unlikely, since Nifo gives advice directly contrary to that of 
Cromwell to Pole, in his chapter headed De constlits et consiliariis.1 

For Van Dyke’s suggestion that Castiglione’s Courtier was the book 
which Cromwell had in mind there does not seem much to be said. We 
know indeed that he possessed it (or was thought to do so), for in 1530 
Edmund Bonner wrote reminding him of his promise, made a long time 
before, to make Bonner ‘a good Ytalion’ by lending him Petrarch’s 
Triumphs and asking for this together with some other Italian work 
‘especially, if it please you, the boke called Cortigiano in Ytalion.’? But, 
pace Van Dyke there is nothing in the Courtier which could make it an 
apt text for the sermon Cromwell had preached to Pole on Realpolitik. It 
is a manual of Italianate refinement rather than of statecraft, and the 
ideal courtier envisaged in it as much the companion of a prince’s lighter 
moments as a counsellor. Where counsel is mentioned the sentiments 
expressed are moral to the point of platitude.* Pole too would have been 


1 Lib. IV, cap. xv. ‘Hanc ob causam prudens Princeps eis iniungere debet, ut nihil 
nisi uera dicant si contra opinionem Principis fuerint, ne propter discrimen falsa ac 
damnosa persuadeant.’ Nor might Cromwell have agreed with another remark of Nifo’s 
in this chapter. ‘Ex hisce patet quam prauus sit hodie nostrorum Principum error, qui 
non his, aut philosophis, aut jureconsultis consiliariis utuntur, qui prudentia, et virtute, 
et benivolentia clari sunt, sed plerunque his, qui et prauui, et rerum omnium imperiti, 
et non Regis, sed suor'um commodorum, amici sunt. Si enim praui homines sint, boni 
consiliarii esse non possunt.’ 

® Letters and Papers, iv (3), 6346. Full text in Sir Henry Ellis, Original Letters illustrative 
of English History, Third Series, vol. ii, p. 178. Cf. Merriman, i. 85-6. 

§ e.g. ‘I think then that the aim of the perfect Courtier, which has not been spoken of 
till now, is so to win for himself, by means of the accomplishments ascribed to him by 
these gentlemen, the favour and mind of the prince whom he serves, that he may be able 
to say, and always shall say, the truth about everything which it is fitting for the prince 
to know, without fear or risk of giving offence thereby; and that when he sees his prince’s 
mind inclined to do something wrong, he may be quick to oppose, and gently to make 
use of the favour acquired by his good accomplishments, so as to banish every bad intent 
and lead his prince into the path of virtue. And thus, possessing the goodness which these 
gentlemen have described, together with readiness of wit and pleasantness, and shrewd- 
ness and knowledge of letters and many other things—the Courtier will in every case be 
able deftly to show the prince how much honour and profit accrue to him and his from 
justice, liberality, magnanimity, gentleness, and the other virtues that become a good 
prince; and on the other hand how much infamy and loss proceed from the vices opposed 
to them. Therefore I think that just as music, festivals, games, and the other pleasant 
accomplishments are as it were the flower, in like manner to lead or help one’s prince 
towards right and to frighten him from wrong, are the true fruit of courtiership. 

And since the merit of well-doing lies chiefly in two things, one of which is the choice 
of an end for our intentions that shall be truly good, and the other ability to find means 
suitable and fitting to conduce to that good end marked out,—certain it is that that 
man’s mind tends to the best end, who purposes to see to it that his prince shall be de- 
ceived by no one, shall hearken not to flatterers or to slanderers and liars, and shall 
distinguish good and evil, and love the one and hate the other.’ (The Book of the Courtier 
by Count Baldesar Castiglione, trs. and annotated by L. E. Opdycke (New York, 1902), 
Book iv, 5, p. 247.) 
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already familiar, through his education in Italy, with most of what the 
Courtier contains, even if he had not already read the book.! It would never 
have supplied the lack of cynical statecraft Cromwell perceived in him. 
Indeed, all things considered, there seems no valid reason to reject 

Pole’s story that Cromwell read and modelled himself upon Machiavelli. 
It is impossible to prove the correctness of his statement, but equally there 
is no inherent impossibility in it and, despite the highly rhetorical style of 
his Apologia and its tone of saeva indignatio, he is careful to give authority 
for his statements, which could easily have been refuted at the time if they 
were incorrect.” The fact that it was only later than the time of his inter- 
view with him that Pole came to see Cromwell in the black colours in 
which he there depicts him can be explained both by the fact that in the 
interval Cromwell had shown the seriousness of his cynical view of politics 
and that Pole had meanwhile devoted himself more ardently to the 
revived Catholic piety of the Counter-Reformation. The young humanist 
student fresh from Italy of the days before the Sack of Rome in 1527 was 
not likely to be so shocked by Cromwell’s maxims as the Cardinal of 1539. 
At the very least the inaccuracy of his account has not been demonstrated 
and we have to keep our minds open to the possibility that Cromwell’s 
chief preceptor was indeed Machiavelli. Nor is the fact that Lord Morley 
sent him The Prince in 1537 any proof that the book was then new to him. 
Morley, though friendly with Cromwell, seems never to have been an 
intimate of his. He was a courtier and /ittérateur and at no time closely 
concerned in the administration.? His letter reveals that he knew of Crom- 
well’s acquaintance with Italy as being far greater than his own and so 


This is the direct opposite of the advice ascribed by Pole to Cromwell. Cf. also Courtier, 
iv, 5 ff. (Opdycke, pp. 247-51), where the Courtier is to correct lack of truth and 
humility in his prince, and Book ii, 18 (Opdycke, pp. 93-4), where anxiety to please is 
carefully distinguished from flattery and willingness to obey the prince in wrong com- 
mands. 

Contrast also Book iv, 33 (Opdycke, pp. 270-1), which holds that the prince should 
not keep his subjects too much in bondage, with Cromwell’s absolutist ideas (vide infra 
71 ff.). On the other hand, Book iv, 31 (Opdycke, p. 269-70), speaks of the blessings of 
governo misto in which the Prince and two councils, one of nobility and one of common 
people, form together one body politic, which agrees closely with Cromwell’s use of 
Parliament. 

It may be noted here that Van Dyke (p. 403), who quotes a passage of the Courtier 
(Opdycke, pp. 284-5), referring to Plato and Aristotle’s excursions into statesmanship, as 
a possible source of Cromwell’s praise of experience joined to learning, omits part of it 
which speaks of Aristotle’s education of Alexander the Great in virtue—which is not in 
accordance with Pole’s report of Cromwell’s notions. A more likely source is Machia- 
velli’s claim to unite una lunga sperienza delle cose moderne ed una continua lezione delle antiche. 
(Cf. Burd’s note ad loc., op. cit., pp. 171-2.) 

1 Pole was in close touch with the circle of Pietro Bembo, whose sermons on Platonic 
love are immortalised in Book iv of the Courtier. Bembo’s own dialogues, Gli Asolani, have 
the same ideas as Castiglione in similar form. See an article by Wilhelm Schenck (a 
young scholar of great promise whose premature death all who knew him will lament) 
on ‘The Student Days of Cardinal Pole’ in History, vol. xxxiii, no. 119 (October, 1948), 
pp. 211-25. 

2 Though the Apologia itself was not printed in his lifetime Pole made no secret of his 
attribution of Cromwell’s policy to Machiavellianism. See Letters and Papers, xv. 721. 

3 See D.N.B., vol. xv (London, 1909), 238-9. 
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assumed that he would find Machiavelli of interest; there is nothing to 
indicate that he knew that Cromwell had not read him.1 Most of us have 
suffered from naive friends who press upon us works with which we are 
well acquainted already, but which are new to them. 

The precise point of whether or not it was Machiavelli’s Prince which 
Cromwell adopted as his handbook is, however, in one sense secondary to 
a greater one which arises from Pole’s story in the Apologia. It is clear from 
his account—and upon this matter probably even those who think that he 
was mistaken in the inference he later drew from Cromwell’s reference to a 
book would agree—that Cromwell contemned abstract political theory. 
The sneering reference to Plato’s Republic and Cromwell’s general pose, as 
the ‘practical man’ who despises scholars, are items in the account which 
ring true. Whether it was Machiavelli or some other Italian of the day in 
whom Cromwell put his trust, it would seem as if the only political manuals 
he valued were of the kind which would nowadays be published under 
some such title as ‘Practical Hints for Statesmen’. He was no political 
theorist. This is a conclusion which is borne out from other sources. One 
may search in vain the 351 extant letters of Cromwell collected by Merri- 
man for any indication of interest in either political science or pure 
theology—two things in that day closely connected. Cromwell’s letters are 
those of a business man making administrative arrangements, and his 
arguments, when he uses any, are from authority rather than reason. A 
good example of his attitude to the supernatural occurs in his letter to 
Fisher about the Nun of Kent: ‘For if credence shuld be gyven to euery 
suche lewd person as wold affirme himself to haue reuelations from god 
what redyer wey were there to subuert al common welthes and good orders 
in the worlde.’? Many might speak equally strongly of the danger of 
accepting illuminés at their own valuation: what is significant in Cromwell’s 
attitude is that the objection which occurs first to his mind is that such 
proceedings threaten public order. An equally contemptuous attitude 
towards theoretical discussion of political matters is revealed in the earliest 
letter which survives—his famous description to his friend, John Creke, of 
the proceedings of the Parliament of 1523 of which he was a member. ‘Ye 
shall vnderstonde that by long tyme I amongist other haue Indured a 
parlyament which contenwid by the space of xvij hole wekes wher we 
communyd of warre pease Stryffe contencyon debatte murmure grudge 
Riches pourte penurye trowth falshode Justyce equyte discayte opprescyon 
Magnanymyte actyuyte force attempraunce Treason murder Felonye 
consyli...and also how a commune welth myght be ediffyed and also 

1*Your Lordship, I have oftentymes harde you say, hath been conversant among 
them [sc. the Italyans]: sene theyere factyons and maners. And so was I never. But yf 
they use such frauds, myscheves, treasuns, and conspyrasys, as he wryttyth that they do, 
I do not skant account them worthy to be nomberyd amongest Chrysten men.’ (Ellis, 
Original Letters, Third Series, iii. 64.) Another reason for Morley’s gift was that he had 
noted in the History of Florence, which accompanied The Prince, instances of resistance to 
the Pope which he thought would be useful to the English government, which had then 


broken with Rome. 
2 Merriman, i. 375. 
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contenewid within our Realme. Howbeyt in conclusyon we haue done as 
our predecessors haue been wont to doo that ys to say, as well as we myght 
and lefte wher we begann.”! The letter is humorous and it would be unwise 
to take it too seriously. Yet the contemptuous references to concepts gener- 
ally reckoned as important and their deliberate mingling with lesser things 
tell their own tale and disclose the resolutely Philistine type of mind. 
Indeed ‘Philistine’ is the word which most readily occurs to one in trying 
to sum up Cromwell in a phrase: he had precisely the type of mind which 
revels in efficiency, quite regardless of the purposes to which that efficiency 
is applied. It would be vain to expect from such a man any political philo- 
sophy. He could and did use theorists for his purpvses; his hand is to be 
seen behind the propaganda which poured from the presses during his 
time of power.” But there is no evidence at ali that he contributed any 
ideas to them or worked upon the basis of any fixed theoretical principles. 
A good example of his attitude to controversialists is his letter to Stephen 
Vaughan in 1531 telling him to desist from trying to get William Tyndale 
to return to England.* Cromwell, finding that Tyndale’s theory of royal 
this letter he describes vividly Henry VIII’s indignation at finding that 
supremacy fitted his policy, had tried to use him as a propagandist, but in 
Tyndale’s Answer to More was heretical and warns Vaughan to have 
nothing more to do with him. But from beginning to end there is no dis- 
cussion of Tyndale’s opinions, which are described in all sorts of oppro- 
brious terms without any indication of what in them displeases the King. 
Indeed one might almost conclude from the letter that Cromwell had 
never read the book he denounces. Ideas to him were weapons and no 
more, means of carrying through policy but ofno importance in themselves. 

In so far as a political philosophy can be ascribed to Cromwell at all it 
has probably been summed up best by Van Dyke. 

‘The reluctance of the clergy to submit on equal terms with the laity to 
the control of the laws, was one of the strongest reasons why Cromwell 
thought it best for England to separate from Rome. And the control of the 
laws meant to him the control of the King, the guarantee of peace and 
order, the symbol and defender of the nation. American ecclesiastical 
establishments are entirely voluntary, they have almost no endowments, 
and this puts them so entirely in the hands of the laity whenever they 
choose to use their power, that it is difficult for an American to appreciate 
the situation in England at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
clergy were a corporate body, freed from the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
common law, deciding matters connected with marriage and wills by 
courts constituted by themselves, having sanctuaries where the criminal 
who entered was free from arrest, enjoying an income two and a half times 
that of the Crown, owning real estate estimated at one-third the total of 
the kingdom, casting in the persons of the twenty-six bishops and the 


1 Merriman, i. 313. : 
2 For lists see Janelle, op. cit., 346-9, and Baumer, op. cit., 211 sqq. 
3 Merriman, i. 335-9. 
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twenty-seven mitred abbots almost two-thirds of the votes in Henry VIII’s 
first House of Lords, and able as great landed proprietors to exert influ- 
ence on elections to the House of Commons. And this formidable body 
confessed supreme allegiance to a ruler living in Rome whose predecessors 
had repeatedly claimed the divine and unquestionable right to dictate to 
kings and nations about the conduct of their affairs.’? 

The establishment of a really sovereign monarchy, regarded as a good 
thing in itself; such was the guiding principle of Cromwell, and it is doubt- 
ful whether he went more deeply into political theory than this. His policy 
was summed up by himself very shortly in his memoranda for the Parlia- 
ment of 1536: ‘Specially to speak of utter destruction of sanctuaries. For 
the dissolution of all franchises and liberties throughout this realm, and 
specially the franchise of spirituality. The abomination of religious persons 
throughout this realm, and a reformation to [be] devised therein.”? He was 
thinking at that moment in legal terms of the areas of England in which 
royal justice still operated only indirectly, but his words have a more 
general scope. 

And, indeed, it was characteristic of Cromwell to think in legal terms, 
For he had practised as a lawyer and the theory he knew was legal theory. 
It is significant that almost the only references to Cromwell’s speaking 
theoretically are concerned with law. Sir Thomas Denys writes in 1538 
recalling that in 1535 Cromwell had recommened him to ‘rede in a boke 
called Bratton nott vnwritten this cccc yeres where he doth call the Kinges 
Grace Vicarius Christi.’ The effect upon the knight of this introduction to 
Bracton (which Cromwell would have read in his legal practice) was that, 
in his own words, ‘I do rekyn a papiste and a traitour to be one thing.’* 
But, in view of the well-known ambiguities of Bracton about the extent of 
the King’s power, it would seem from this as if Cromwell used his author- 
ity selectively, if indeed he had not read him in the same way. His learning 
in the Roman Civil Law was not profound, if hisenemy, Stephen Gardiner, 
is to be believed, though it is interesting to note that once again his interest 
in it was with the question of absolutism. Gardiner’s account of an inci- 
dent in which he was concerned is worth quoting, though, inasmuch as it 
occurs in a letter to Protector Somerset in Edward VI’s reign, in which 
Gardiner is using special pleading to justify his reluctance to comply with 
the Council’s religious policy, it should perhaps be taken with caution. 

‘In our late soverayne lordes time I have sene the Counsell much 
astonied when the King would have don somwhat agaynst an act of Par- 
liament. It was made then a great matter. 

The Lord Cromwell had once put in the Kinges our late sovereigne 
lordes head to take upon him to have his will and pleasure regarded for a 
lawe; for that, he sayd, was to be a very kinge. And therupon I was called 
for at Hampton Court. And as the Lord Cromwel was very stout, ““Come 


1 op. cit., 183-4. 
2 Letters and Papers, x. 254. 
3 Letters and Papers, xiii (1), 120. See Merriman, i. 122-3. 
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WAS THOMAS CROMWELL A MACHIAVELLIAN? 


on my Lord of Winchester,” quod he (for that conceat he had, what so 
ever he talked with me, he knewe ever as much as I, Greke or Laten and 
all), ““Aunswer the King here,” quod he, “but speake plainly and directly, 
and shrink not, man! Is not that,” quod he, “that pleaseth the King, a 
lawe? Have ye not ther in the Civill Lawe,” quod he, “quod principi 
placuit, and so fourth?”’ quod he, “I have somwhat forgotten it now.” I 
stode still and woundred in my mind to what conclusion this should tend. 
The King sawe me musing, and with ernest gentelnes sayd, ““Aunswere 
him whether it be so or no.” I would not aunswere my Lord Cromewell, 
but delivered my speache to the King, and tolde him I had red in dede 
of kings that had there will alwayes receaved for a lawe, but, I tolde him, 
the forme of his reigne, to make the lawes his wil, was more sure and quiet. 
“And by thys forme of goverment ye be established,” quod I, “and it is 
agreable with the nature of your people. If ye begin a new maner of 
policye, how it will frame, no man can tell; and how this frameth ye can 
tell; and [I] would never advise your Grace to leave a certeine for an 
uncerteine.”” The King turned his back and left the matter after, til the 
Lord Cromwell turned the cat in the panne afore company, when he 
was angry with me, and charged me as though I had played his parte. 
This tale is trew, and not without purpose to be remembred, how I have 
been tossed to and fro in this kind of matter.”? 

Gardiner’s evident desire to exculpate himself, and his donnish con- 
tempt for the unlearned Cromwell, as well as the fact that he was making 
a case in his letter, all make one hesitate to accept fully this evidence, but 
it at least shows a contemporary estimate of Cromwell’s outlook as that of 
the practical lawyer, little concerned with jurisprudence, but out to find 
precedents for absolutism. This impression of his attitude to law is con- 
firmed by a curious passage in his letter to Fisher, rejecting the latter’s 
excuses for his dealings with the Nun of Kent. Cromwell suggests that, if 
the Nun had produced to Fisher revelations of the lawfulness of Henry 
VIII’s marriage to Anne Boleyn, he would have paid less attention to 
them than he had done to those in the contrary sense. He proceeds: ‘And 
if percaas ye wol say (as it [is] not vnlike but ye wol sey mynded as ye 
were wont to be) that the maters be not like, for the Law of god in your 
opinion standeth with the one and not with thother. Suerly my lord I 
suppose this had been no greate cause more to reiect the one than thother 
for ye know by histories of the bible that god may by his reuelation dispense 
with his owne Law, as with the Israelites spoyling the egiptians and with 
Jacob to haue iiij wifes and such other.”? 

Law, even divine law, is here thought of as something essentially 
arbitrary, to be twisted to suit cases. It is true that Cromwell is here only 
following a general trend of later medieval theology, which from Duns 


1J. A. Muller, The Letters of Stephen Gardiner (Cambridge, 1933), 399. N.B. “To turn 
the cat in the pan: +3. To reverse the order of things so dexterously as to make them 
appear the very opposite of what they really are.” (O.£.D., vol. ii, Oxford, 1933.) 

2 Merriman, i. 376. 
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Scotus onwards tended to think of God’s laws as arbitrary. But it is signi- 
ficant to see the readiness with which he seizes upon such an argument to 
suit his case. 

He was indeed always the attorney, looking upon the success of his 
client’s case by fair means or foul as the essence of his duty and ready to 
grasp at any plea which would advance it. From the time that he entered 
into his service, he regarded the King as his one supreme client, and made 
his one objective the satisfaction of the royal will. The rightness and value 
of absolute monarchy he took for granted rather than argued and it is diffi- 
cult to see that his political philosophy extends any further than this. His 
was not a mind which interested itself in general principles and therefore 
it was that his success was so striking. The man who can happily put aside 
all questions of theory or of morality, who can pursue a goal which it has 
never occurred to him to question or even to examine, will always, for a 
time at least, have the advantage over those who, without being Hamlets, 
need to examine the rightness of what they intend to do. 

It is here that the essential Machiavellianism of Cromwell comes out, 
whether he was or was not a student of Machiavelli. For the core of Machi- 
avelli’s philosophy is the assumption that the well-being of the State is an 
end in itself, beyond which we need not look. Such an outlook breeds 
happy Philistines of the Cromwellian pattern, who would probably be 
genuinely astonished if asked why they thought their ends worth pursuing. 
Machiavellian too is Cromwell’s constant acceptance as an axiom that 
human nature is corrupt and kept within bounds only by law and strong 
government.! He does not give expression to this, except by the way in 
which he treats opposition to royal policy as evidence in itself of wicked- 
ness and depravity, an attitude illustrated again and again in his letters.? 
His view is inimitably expressed in his instructions to the Council of Calais 
in 1539, concerning the treatment of Sacramentaries: “The yvel (as you 
write therein truely) will labour to peruert the good. And even soo those 
that be well disposed wyll both lament the foly of the yvel and doo what 
they canne to make them better. He that eyther feareth not god ne 
esteameth the kinges Maiesties Iniunctyons preceptes ordenaunces, and 
commandements, is no mete herbe to growe in his Maiesties most catho- 
lique and Vertuous garden.’ That conviction is the only possible explana- 
tion of his zeal for strong government, unless we assume that he loved 
absolutism for its own sake.‘ In either case the basic assumption is instinc- 

1 See Il Principe, cap. xvii, and Burd’s notes, op. cit., 297 sqq. 

2 e.g. Merriman, (i) Letiers, 65, 68, 76, 113, 122; (ii) Letters, 150, 189, 193, 195, 2175 
218, 281, 307, 314. 

3 Merriman, ii. 227. 

* Chapuys, the Imperial ambassador, apparently adopted this latter explanation of 
Cromwell’s attitude. See his letter to the Emperor of 19 Dec., 1534. ‘. .. Cromwell, who 
boasts that he will make his master more wealthy than all the other princes of Christen- 
dom; and he does not consid«r that by this means he alienates the hearts of the subjects, 
who are enraged and in despair, but they are so oppressed and cast down that without 


foreign assistance it is no use their complaining, and it will not be Cromwell’s fault if 
they are not oppressed further, taking example of the Turk, who, he says, may well be 
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WAS THOMAS CROMWELL A MACHIAVELLIAN? 


tive merely and not reasoned. Cromwell was by no means the only man of 
his age or country who viewed statecraft in this way. But he is the most 
striking, because the purest example of this drab outlook upon the world. 


called King and Prince, for the absolute authority he exercises over his subjects.’ 
(Letters and Papers, vii. 1554+) 

[Since the above was written I have had the advantage of seeing W. Gordon Zeeveld’s 
interesting book, Foundations of Tudor Policy (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1948), which 
was not available to me at the time. It includes a discussion of the influence of Machia- 
vellianismm in England during Henry VIII’s reign and I am pleased to find that it sup- 
port’s my conclusions at certain points, bringing additional evidence. See especially 


pp. 77, 184-189, 239-241. T.M.P.] 
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The Blind ‘Doctor Scotus” 


by MONSIGNOR HUBERT JEDIN 


Professor of Church History in the University of Bonn, Germany 





n the roth November 1540 considerable attention was excited in 

the imperial city of Worms by the arrival of a blind Scot. He came 

with Bishop Tommaso Campeggio of Feltre, Papal Nuncio Extra- 
ordinary, to take part as a papal theologian in the discussion between 
Catholics and Protestants arranged by the Emperor Charles V. The 
German theologians, who were already there awaiting the opening of the 
discussion, had difficulty in concealing their surprise, and a jest—‘Legatus 
caecus oculatis Germanis’*—was soon coined. 

The choice was vindicated by Cardinal Farnese in an instruction to 
Morone, the Nuncio-in-Ordinary.? Robert Vauchop, the blind doctor, 
was possessed of an unusual memory (the letter stated), which allowed him 
to retain in its entirety anything once heard; and the value of such a 
memory in theological controversies had been sufficiently demonstrated in 
the disputation between Eck and Luther at Leipzig. Besides this, Vauchop 
was a Doctor of Par’s, and Paris was still the great school of theology. 
There he had made the acquaintance of a remarkable Basque, Ifigo de 
Loyola, who, with a few companions, was setting out on his great apos- 
tolate. They both shared a glowing zeal for the cause of the Catholic 
Church and the Papacy. A year earlier Vauchop had been nominated to 


1 The translation from the original German has been made by Mr. J. P. Stern of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. With the approval of the author both the article and the 
English translation have been revised by Mr. H. O. Evennett, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge.—Ed. 

® Nuntiaturberichte aus Deutschland, vi. 23, 34. For another, laudatory, epigram about 
Vauchop, composed probably by the Dominican Conrad Necrosius, see Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchengeschichte, 50 (1931), 445; ‘Plurima mente videns, sed caecus natus ab annis.’ 

3 Nuntiaturberichte, v. 476. Although we are well informed about Vauchop’s last 
twelve years, yet we know hardly anything about his life before 1540. The sketch of his 
life in A. Bellesheim’s Geschichte der katholischen Kirche in Irland, ii (Mainz, 1890), 69-79, is 
based on sources available at the time of its publication, especially on the twelve letters 
reprinted by P. F. Moran in Spicilegium Ossoriense (Dublin, 1874), pp. 13-32. This sketch 
has been rendered obsolete by the publication of new sources. Apart from the Nuntiatur- 
berichte aus Deutschland, the following are relevant to the subject: B. Duhr, ‘Ungedruckte 
Briefe des Erzbischofs Dr Vauchop und seines Gefahrten, des Jesuiten Claudius Jajus,’ in 
Kettschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 21 (1897), 593-621; W. Friedensburg, ‘Beitrage zum 
Briefwechsel der katholischen Gelehrten Deutschlands im Reformationszeitalter,’ in 
Keitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 23 (1902), 438-77 (this includes twenty-eight pieces be- 
tween 1540-4); for the years 1545-8, information in the Concilium Tridentinum volumes 
published by the Gorresgesellschaft, Freiburg, 1901 et seq.; further details in Monu- 
menta Historica Societatis Jesu, Epistolae mixtae, i. 121, 126, etc. 
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the administration of the Irish Metropolitan See of Armagh, the pre- 
vious occupant of which, Cromer, had adhered to the Anglican schism. 
Despite this appointment, however, it is clear that Vauchop was himself 
not Irish but Scottish. He belonged to the diocese of St Andrew’s, and the 
name would seem to be the same as the modern Wauchope. His national- 
ity is further confirmed by the details recorded later concerning his rela- 
tives and his revenues from Scottish benefices. 

Early in 1541 the colloquy was removed to Ratisbon; but neither there 
nor at Worms did Vauchop take part in the actual debate between the 
eee protagonists of the two religious parties. For the Imperial Chancellor 

: Granvella had observed that in Worms Vauchop, after early seeking 
d in contact with the Protestant theologians, had gossiped with them on matters 
— that had better have been kept unrevealed;! and this was also why Cam- 
ira- peggio did not keep him as well informed as would otherwise have been 
a desirable. Yet there was another and more powerful reason for Vauchop’s 


— exclusion at Ratisbon. For Cardinal Contarini, the legate appointed as 
. conciliator, regarded him (like Pighius) as an intriguer. In point of fact 
mn Vauchop did not approve of the discussions. On the journey from Worms 
to Ratisbon, travelling with Campeggio and the papal theologian Badia, 
Shes he had written to Cardinal Farnese from Nuremberg, “These religious 
bo, discussions are not the way to bring back the Protestants into the Church, 
— but only provide a wide field for their propaganda activities.’* In his 
» opinion the Book of Ratisbon, which was used as a basis for the conciliatory 
= discussions, was, with the exception of a few passages, amenable to Protes- 
Nd tant interpretation.* Only once did Contarini take him into consultation, 
* | and that was when he himself had drawn up a conciliatory formula con- 
“ cerning the doctrine of the papal primacy. There is no doubt that he wished 
a thus to destroy at the outset certain objections to this formula that were 
- beginning to be voiced in Rome. 
ba The project of a union with the Protestants was not achieved, and its 
St. critics triumphed. Vauchop had meantime evolved another idea, which 
the was to prevail when realized a generation later through the work of men 
Be, like Ninguarda and Porzia. His plan was to cut away the ground from 
out under the Protestants’ feet by pastoral activity and the introduction of 
Suir ositive reforms. In the course of a visit to Rome on which he embarked at 
P . . 
bs the end of July 1541,5 he probably expounded this idea to the Pope. At the 
his beginning of 1542 he went to Germany with two Jesuits, Le Jay and 
» is - Bobadilla, to work from Ratisbon for the safeguarding of Catholicism and 
4 more especially for the reform of the clergy. 
tur- 1 Contarini to Farnese, 28th April, 1541, in Historisches Jahrbuch 1 (1880), 371. For 
kte Vauchop’s complaint about Campeggio, report of 7th January 1541, cf. H. Laemmer, 
in Monumenta Vaticana (Freiburg 1861), 321; and Moran, op. cit., 23-4. 
um 2 Laemmer, op. cit., 356. 
in | 3 Friedensburg, Beitrage, 453. 
be- =| “F. Dittrich, Regesten und Briefe G. Contarinis (Braunsberg, 1881), 194; and F. Dittrich, 
nes ’  Gasparo Contarini (Braunsberg, 1885), 725. 
nu- 5 Vauchop took Contarini’s letter of 27th July 1541 to Rome; cf. Dittrich, Regesten 
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The journey over the Alps in winter was difficult, and the cold and ice 
so hampered them that they were obliged to rest in Trent. In Speyer, 
Vauchop met the new Nuncio Verallo, and then went on to Ratisbon. His 
task was to collaborate with Le Jay in winning back the town, already 
largely Protestant, to Catholicism, which they were to achieve by preach- 
ing and the care of souls; further, they were to reform the local Schotten- 
klosier.* At first all went well, and Vauchop sent optimistic reports to 
Cardinals Farnese and Cervini. He endeavoured to widen his field of 
activity through contacts with the neighbouring bishops and with the 
ardently Catholic Bavarian Dukes. On the occasion of the consecration in 
Salzburg of Moritz von Hutten as Bishop of Eichstatt, Vauchop also 
canvassed for the Council which had just been convened to sit at Trent.? 

But by the New Year the Protestant resistance began to stiffen. When 
Vauchop left Ratisbon on the 11th of March 1543 to go to Ingolstadt and 
Munich, the Protestant city council informed Father Le Jay, who had 
stayed behind, that he and his household were under notice of expulsion. 
All representations were in vain. Le Jay too was obliged to leave the city 
at once, and was not even permitted to take up temporary residence in 
nearby Stadtamhof, on pain of being cast into the Danube. His reply was, 
‘It matters little to us whether we go to heaven by land or by water.” 

The time for the counter-reformation was not yet come. The spiritual 
renewal of the Church had not yet progressed far enough, nor grown 
strong enough, to be capable of a counter-movement on a large scale. 
Vauchop went again to Italy, to render an account of his successes and 
failures to the Pope, who had come to Bologna for the purpose of attending 
a meeting with Charles V. On the 2oth of March he was again in Trent, 
where Cardinals Parisio, Morone and Pole were staying as legates to the 
Council. By the 14th of April he was again accredited to the Bavarian 
Dukes—in a flattering brief—as Nuncio in charge of reform in Southern 
Germany.‘ We catch various glimpses of him in this capacity, first in 
October at Ingolstadt, where he conferred the degree of Doctor of Theo- 
logy on Oswald Fischer (afterwards Suffragan Bishop of Freising),® then, 
early in November, in the Cistercian Abbey of Kaisersheira at Donau- 
worth. In January 1544 he visited the Chancellor Leonhard von Eck, for 
the purpose of discussing possible measures against the Protestant 
preachers in Bavaria; later he went again to Ingolstadt, which, by virtue 
of its University and its Chancellor Johann Eck, was the stronghold of 
Catholicism in this region. At the same time he also visited the Augustinian 


1 The Schottenkléster were religious houses on the Continent originally founded for 
Scottish and Irish monks. The Abbot of St James’s at Ratisbon was President of the Con- 
gregation which the Scottish houses in Germany had formed in the thirteenth century and 
the house was the last to survive, not being suppressed until 1862. 

* Vauchop to Cervini, dated Salzburg 1st October 1542, in Cone. Trid., iv. 248 ff; 
reprinted in Friedensburg, op. cit., 463 ff. 

* B. Duhr, Geschichte der Fesuiten i in den Landern deutscher Zunge, i. 16 ff. 

4 Raynaild, Annales eccl. a. 1543, n. 30. 

5 J. N. Mederer, Annales Ingolstadiensis Academiae i. (Ingolstadt, 1782), 188. Vauchop’s 
nephew Henry Hay matriculated in Ingolstadt in the same year 1543 (op. cit., 184). 
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foundation at Rebdorf near Eichstatt, and entered into friendly relations 
with its prior, the learned historian Kilian Leib. Not all his plans suc- 
ceeded, and he often had to console himself with the practical reflection, 
‘I have done what I could, noi what I desired to do.’ 

Though the wandering life he led in these years appealed to Vauchop’s 
restless spirit, in fact it was forced upon him, for he was an exile. His 
acceptance of office as Archbishop of Armagh meant that the frontiers of 
Henry VIII’s realms were closed to him. The King of Scotland im- 
prisoned his father and his brother-in-law, because they had helped to 
obtain for Vauchop the Abbey of Dryburgh without asking for royal 
consent to the presentation. About the end of 1540 his father was released, 
but died on the journey home.? When the Jesuit Salmeron came to Scot- 
land in 1542, to prepare the ground for a settlement of the Society of 
Jesus, Vauchop’s brothers hurried to ask for news of him.* Poverty and 
separation from his family is the hard lot of every exile. 

The rents of the Archbishopric of Armagh were being paid to the 
Anglican incumbent Cromer, while those of the Abbey of Dryburgh had 
been denied to Vauchop by an edict of the King of Scotland. On the 17th 
of December 1544 the Pope granted him an annual pension of 500 ducats 
from the Bishopric of Dunkeld, but even this does not appear to have been 
paid, at least for the first few years. He was obliged to rely on the Pope 
for financial support. Although during the Diet of Ratisbon this support 
amounted to as much as 60 scudi a month, in the following year he was 
compelled to incur debts, because the Curia was behindhand with its 
payments.’ Later, during the Council of Trent, he received the com- 
paratively meagre allowance of 100 scudi for three months, although in 
the meantime (early in 1545) he had been consecrated a bishop. The 
renewal and defence of the Church, which Vauchop had attempted in a 
small way, the assembly was now to begin on a large scale. Yet only as a 
consecrated bishop could he possess a seat and a vote in the assembly. 

On the 12th of May 1545, long before the proceedings started, he arrived 
in the Council town of Trent,® but left it again temporarily, in the autumn, 
for Rome. There he strove without success for recognition of his claim to 
precedence over the Archbishop of Palermo, who had been nominated 
later but consecrated earlier than himself.’ On this journey he had his leg 
broken by a kick from a horse. In spite of this mishap he was back in 


1 Vauchop to Leib, 6th December 1544, printed in J. Schlecht, Kilian Leibs Brief- 
wechsel und Diarien (Minster, 1909), 47 ff. 

2 Friedensburg, Beitrage, 444. 

3 Monumenia Hist. Soc. Fesu, Epp. Salmeronis, i. 8. 

4 Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII (ed. Gairdner and Brodie), xix. 1, n. 57; 
xix. 2, n. 759. 

. ‘Nuntioburberichte, viii. 51 ff., 61; Friedensburg, op. cit., 467. The payments to Vau- 
chop during the session of the Council were put down in the accounts of the Council’s 
trustee, Mannelli, and are reprinted in G. Calenzio, Documenti inediti sul Concilio di 
Trento (Roma, 1874), 96, 110, 122 et sq. 

6 Conc. Trid., i. 187; on May 11th he was ‘vicino’ (cf. Conc. Trid., x. 78). 

7 Cone Trid., i. 234. 
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Trent on the occasion of the memorable opening session on the 13th 
December 1545. Meanwhile, a messenger from the Bishops of Wiirzburg 
and Eichstatt had arrived to nominate him as their representative at the 
Council.! There is, however, no indication in the records of the Council 
that he accepted this position. Evidently he wished, not unreasonably, that 
the German bishops should appear personally in Trent. 

The proceedings slowly got under way. At the beginning Vauchop 
seems to have been ill, but later ne attended the general assemblies 
regularly and with zeal. The space that Massarelli,? the Secretary of the 
Council, devotes to Vauchop’s opinions shows the consideration that was 
accorded to them. On the 15th of July 1546 the Council elected him chair- 
man of the committee for the decree on Justification. By order of the 
legates he arranged for a disputation between several theologians to take 
place in his house, and rendered an account of it before the general congre- 
gation on the goth of July.® At a later stage of the debates on Justification 
he was among the experts charged with discussing a series of controversial 
questions. He then found himself in opposition to all the other members of 
the Council on the issue of the place of Hope in the doctrine of Justifica- 
tion;5 and even immediately before the decisive session of the general con- 
gregation, on the 11th January 1547, the Council’s Secretary read out on 
his behalf a paper in which the blind prelate once more resumed the argu- 
ments in favour of his view, expressly pointing out that he did this for 
reasons of conscience and not out of obstinacy.® 

Soon after the sixth session, in which the Decree on Justification had 
been adopted after a long debate, Vauchop set out once more for Rome, 
with the permission and encouragement of the legates,’ for the purpose of 
attending to a financial matter—his Dunkeld income. He returned to 
Trent on the 22nd of February 1547° and attended the general congregation 
of the 24th.® On this occasion he announced, to everyone’s relief, that the 
Pope had personally assured him of his wish that freedom of speech should 
be maintained in the Council at all costs. 

Thereafter, when the removal of the Council to Bologna was being 
debated, his advice,’° justified by the event, was not to hurry a decision, 
but first to take into consideration the Pope’s opinion, and on no account 
to risk a schism. When he failed to impose his view he did, however, declare 
on the 11th of March for the motion to move the Council. The papal legates 


lop. cit., iv. 428. For Vauchop’s accident in the vicinity of Florence, see op. cit., 
ii. 367. 

2 op. cit., v. 60 (on the Vulgate, and on translations of the Bible); 115-16 (on the 
preaching of sermons and readings from Scripture); 172 (on Original Sin); 492-3, 
679, 724 (on Justification); 987 (on the Sacraments in general, and on Baptism and 
Confirmation in particular) ; 1010 ff. (on the Holy Eucharist). 

3 op. cit., v. 340, 398-9; i. 560, 564. 4 op. cit., i. 593; V. 704. 

5 op. cit., i. 601; v. 708, 724, 733, 734, 764, 779- 6 ap. cit., v. 780-4. 

7 op. cit., x. 787-8; on January 13th he congratulated the Pope on the success of the 
sixth session and announced his visit; Moran, op. cit., 29-30. 

8 Conc. Trid., i. 616. ° op. cit., v. 977 ff. 

10 op. cit., v. 1016; for the vote in the session, 1033. 
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and most of the bishops left the town at once; Vauchop on the other hand 
remained for the time in Trent, to pack up his belongings at leisure and to 
observe the lie of the land. On the 17th of March, six days after the decision 
to transfer the Council to Bologna, he sent Cardinal Cervini, with whom he 
had long been on intimate terms, an account of his impressions.* 

It was reassuring, he wrote, that the Spanish dignitaries and above all 
their leader Cardinal Pacheco had put away all thought of a schism like 
that of Basle; they were, on the contrary, endeavouring to soften the mood 
of the Emperor, who was extremely bitter about the removal of the 
Council. For Charles the transference of the Council to Bologna meant the 
end of his plan to lead the German Protestants back to unity with the help 
of the Church assembly. It was of the first importance for his future policy 
that he should know whether the suggestion for a removal had originated 
with the Pope, or whether it had been an independent action of the 
legates. If the first was the case, the threatening conflict involved only 
Pope and Emperor; if the second, it would be the legates and their sup- 
porters who would suffer the wrath of the Emperor. And the Emperor, it 
will be remembered, had just attained his greatest success with a victory 
over the League of Schmalkald. Vauchop made every effort to convince 
the Emperor’s party that the Pope himself had ordered the removal, and 
that it was he who bore the responsibility for it. This statement was not 
quite accurate. The Pope had invested his legates, before the Council 
began, with full powers to order a removal, and although this did in fact 
accord with his wishes, yet there was no question of a direct command 
to effect it at that time. The Archbishop attempted, indeed, to clear the 
legates entirely and to heap all the responsibility on the Pope, and was 
thus unwittingly increasing the bitterness of the conflict that now broke 
out. 

Apart from political reasons concerning the Emperor, he went on, the 
Spanish bishops had also a special objection of an ecclesiastical nature to the 
removal to Bologna. They feared that once there, it would no longer be 
possible to discuss the question of Church reform (which till then they had 
considered side by side with dogma) with the necessary freedom and ease 
of mind. Bologna was the second city of the Papal States and the Pope was 
its temporal ruler. Vauchop thought that he had disposed of the objections 
of the Emperor’s party by holding out the prospect of the Pope’s personal 
participation in the Council; but in this he was probably mistaken. 

Besides this, he was doirz his best, he added, to persuade those theo- 
logians who were still in Trent to make an early departure for Bologna, for 
much depended on the immediate resumption of the discussions in the 
Council’s new home. He had failed, however, to secure the approval of 
Bishop Martelli of Fiesole for the change of venue. Martelli did not belong 
to the Emperor’s party, but had voted against the removal as a supporter of 


1 Text in Moran, op. cit., 30-1. An extract in Conc. Trid., v. 1037, n. 2. Regarded, 
however, as lost by Buschbell, in Conc. Trid., xi. 147. For his relations with Cervini, cf. 
Conc. Trid., i. 380; x. 952; Xi. 4.09, n. I. 
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episcopal rights, and he had been in opposition to the legates ever since he 
first came forward on behalf of the rights of the bishops early in 1546. A 
more important point was that the three French delegates had already 
departed, or were about to do so; thus the Bologna assembly would enjoy 
the support of the French. The Archbishop himself was about to leave for 
Bologna and concluded by asking the President of the Council, Del Monte, 
to put in a good word for him to the Bishop of Minori, the well-known 
Dominican theologian Ambrosius Catharinus. Vauchop had detained 
Catharinus’s private secretary Gabriele in Trent, probably in order to 
avail himself of his personal services. 

The news contained in this letter from Vauchop of the 17th of March 
struck Cardinal Cervini as so important that he enclosed the original in his 
report to Rome of the 23rd of March. This is why the original has not 
been preserved among the papers of the Cardinal in the Carte Cerviniane in 
Florence, but among those of the papal secretariat in the archives of the 
Castel Sant’ Angelo. 

Vauchop’s optimistic report failed to dispel the growing rumour of an 
imminent suspension of the Council. His next letter, dated the 29th of April, 
is addressed directly to the Pope.! During his stay in Germany Vauchop 
had become convinced of the Council’s paramount importance for the 
cause of the Church. For what he saw there was the threat to the religious 
future not only of one country but of Europe. In comparison with this, the 
danger that the bishops of the imperial party who remained in Trent 
might bring about a schism on political grounds seemed to Vauchop 
unimportant; to him the chief thing was that the Pope should insist upon 
the procrastinating bishops appearing at Bologna. 

Was he sincere in this view, or was he merely an instrument of French 
policy? His later attitude at any rate leaves this an open question. Late on 
the 23rd of March 1547 the Archbishop of Armagh reached Bologna, and on 
Sunday the 27th he attended the official Mass for the Council in the Church 
of San Petronio.? He then resumed his regular activities as a member of 
the Council, interrupting them from June till August in order to travel to 
Rome again. The reason for this journey is not known.’ On the 28th of 
November he was elected a member of the committee on reform.* 

However, his very zeal for the Council and for the Catholic cause as 
he understood it brought Vauchop into conflict with his former patrons, 
Pope Paul III and Cardinal Farnese. During the debate on the duty of 
bishops to reside in their dioceses, he had expressed the view that this was in 
some sense de jure divino,® and this may already have made him suspect in 
Rome of episcopalist tendencies. Now, in December 1547, he spoke out very 
sharply—in opposition to Cardinal Del Monte—against the creation of new 
cardinals.* ‘How can the Pope’—were his words—‘entertain such an idea at 

1 Moran, op. cit., 31-2. 2 Conc. Trid., xi. 1513 1. 633. 
3On the 3rd of June 1547 the legates recommended him to Cardinal Farnese, 
Conc. Trid., xi. 210, n. 2; on 4th September he had returned, op. cit., i. 689; xi. 262. The 
matter may conceivably have been his pension on Dunkeld, cf. op. cit., x. 712. 
4 op. cit., i. 723; xi. 313. . . Cit., v. 74.7. 6 op. cit., xi. 327. 
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THE BLIND ‘DOCTOR SCOTUS’ 


all while the struggle with the Emperor is still going on, and at a time when 
we are assembled here to discuss the reform of the Church!’ Firmly con- 
vinced that the continuation of the Council was in the best interests of the 
Church, he declared himself emphatically opposed to the suspension of the 
Council’s activities, which the Pope had ordered in deference to the 
Emperor’s protest; and thus Vauchop incurred the Pope’s displeasure. 
Cardinal Farnese suggested that the Archbishop might be sent away to 
France, where Cardinal Pole desired his presence, apparently to assist in 
the prosecution of Anglo-Irish affairs.1 Thus, having become troublesome, 
he was simply removed to another sphere of action. 

During the absence of Cardinal Cervini from Bologna, Vauchop had 
become intimate with Del Monte. He visited him every evening and was 
continually importuning the Cardinal with well-meant advice.? Now he 
was forced to leave the city, but managed to put off his departure until 
August 1548.3 On the 5th of December he was in Rome, and wrote from 
there to ask the Council’s secretary, Massarelli, for a certificated copy of 
the Council’s decrees, which had just been published in Bologna.* 

There is little doubt that at this time Vauchop already cherished the 
intention of going to Ireland. England’s rapprochement with the Emperor 
had aligned France and her ally Scotland against England. The Irish 
were being encouraged in their struggle for freedom by support from 
Scotland and France, and Vauchop devoted his remaining energies to this 
cause. Back in his native Scotland he wrote to Cardinal Farnese from 
Dunkeld on the 7th of January 1550,5 advising that the Irish should be 
united against England and the way prepared for a Franco-Scottish 
invasion. For this purpose he was empowered by the new Pope Julius III 
on the 5th of November 1550 to proceed against the schismatic bishops in 
Ireland.* He received authority to sanction invalid marriages contracted 
under the Anglican régime and to issue dispensations for marriages not 
yet concluded. The planned invasion was never carried out, though it 
appears that in the spring of 1550 Vauchop came for a time into northern 
Ireland with some French and Scottish Lords.” It was, however, in Paris 
on the 10th of November 1551 that he drew his last breath, and not in his 
rightful though unclaimed place as Archbishop of Armagh. 

Apart from the incorrigible informer Grechetto,® all Vauchop’s con- 
temporaries regarded him as an unswerving adherent of the Pope and of 


1 op. cit., xi. 379-80, and n. 3; 386. 2 op. cit., xi. 345. 

8 op. cit., xi. 449, n. 1. On the 28th July 1548 he asked for permission to depart; on 
22nd August he had ag left, xi. 459. 

4 op. cit. xi. 483, n. * Duhr, Ungedruckte Briefe, 618-19. 

* Bellesheim, Coschichte der katholischen Kirche in Irland, ii. 694 ff.; cf. Calendar of State 
Papers, Ireland, i. 106. 

7 Shirley, Original Letters, p. 38: The blind bishop ‘lyes in Dyrre in o donylls contry’, 
writes Dowdall in March 1550, cf. Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, i. 107. 

8 G. Buschbell, Reformation und Inquisition in Italien (Paderborn, 1910), 262; Grechetto, 
writing to Farnese on 27th February 1547, accuses Vauchop and the Bishop of Fiesole 
of conciliar ideas. On gist August 1546 he had denounced Vauchop’s doctrine on 
Justification as Lutheran; op. cit., 256. 
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the papal policy. It is not surprising therefore that Laurence Pré, author of 
the only journal of the Council to be written from the imperial standpoint, 
should have indulged his irony at the expense of the blind but tempera- 
mental Bishop. It is more surprising that the Council’s secretary, Mas- 
sarelli, should also have reproached him with being assertive and fond of 
worldly honours, and therefore unpopular in the Council;? it must be 
remembered, however, that Massarelli had little understanding of men. 
In any case, the papal legates to the Council gave Vauchop the testimony 
of a good and learned prelate.* Cardinal Contarini, who had no very high 
opinion of his scholarship and who had been warned of his lack of dis- 
cretion, praised his glowing zeal for the cause of the Church and the 
Pope.* Vauchop’s passionate and obstinate championship of his opinions 
and claims may have antagonized many people. But just as his strength of 
character is indicated by the fact that, although dependent for financial 
support on the Pope, he freely expressed opinions divergent from those of 
the Curia while attending the Council, so it is surely a proof of the mag- 
nanimity of Paul III that he continued to pay his allowance even after the 
Archbishop had become an opponent of his policy. While Dowdall, the 
Anglican Archbishop of Armagh, branded him as a spy and a warmonger,°® 
St Ignatius and his first companions regarded him as a friend of the newly- 
founded Society of Jesus and a valuable ally in the struggle for the defence 
of the Church. Like Fitzralph, his great predecessor in the fourteenth 
century, Vauchop remains a controversial figure. In times of peace and 
order he would probably never have attained to the primacy of Armagh. 
The crisis of the sixteenth century carried this ardent adherent of the Papacy 
to high office but its enemies were powerful enough to keep him away 
from the Island of Saints and so he died in exile. 
1 Conc. Trid., ii. 367. 2 op. cit., i. 234. 3 op. cit., x. 712. 
4 Dittrich, Regesten .. . , 345. ° Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, i. 106. 
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Richard Baxter’s Correspondence: 
d preliminary survey 


by GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL, D.D. 


Lecturer in Church History, New College, London 





owards the end of a list, in his autobiography, of ‘Manuscripts that 

are yet unprinted, which lye by me’, Richard Baxter did not 

scruple to include ‘And a Multitude of Theological Letters’. It is 
an indication of the seriousness with which he regarded his correspondence. 
That Matthew Sylvester, Baxter’s literary executor and the editor of his 
autobiography, the Reliquiae Baxterianae (1696), also regarded it seriously 
appears from his inclusion of some thirty-five letters in the body of that 
work, with one in the preface and several others in appendices. That 
Sylvester also intended to publish an edition of Baxter’s letters more at 
large is clear from his preface to the Reliquiae: 

‘you may expect a considerable Volume of Letters by way of Epis- 
tolary Intercourse betwixt him and Mr. Lawson, Mr. Burgess, Mr. Vines, 
Mr. Gataker, Mr. W., the Lord Chief Justice Hales, Mr. Samuel Jacomb, 
Mr. Dodwell, his dear Flock and Friends at Kidderminster, with several 
others. These Letters are Polemical, Casuistical, and Practical. Some are 
Monitory and Reproving: but their Names forbidden to be mentioned. 
Which Order shall faithfully be by me observed; Non enim me minus 
obsequij quam illum consilij paenitet.’* 

That this intention of Sylvester’s was not fulfilled is not wholly to be 
regretted. Of ‘the thorny maze of the Reliquiae’, ‘no book of its importance,’ 
Gordon pronounced, ‘was ever worse edited.’? Sylvester himself recog- 
nized his limits as an editor. ‘I neither craved nor expected such a Trust 
and Legacy as his Manuscripts,’ he says; ‘I am deeply sensible of my 
inability for such Work; even to discouragement, and no small Consterna- 
tion of Spirit.”4 

1 Reliquiae Baxterianae, i. 211 (the references to this work are by part and section). 

2 ibid., pref. ‘Mr. W.’ is probably William White, Rector of Pusey, Berks (see D.N.B.); 
eleven letters exchanged between Baxter and White are among the MSS. at Dr. Williams’ 
Library. These MSS. now include no correspondence between Baxter and Sir Matthew 
Hale, though among them is the original of Hale’s Judgment .. . of the Nature of True 
Religion, which was published posthumously by Baxter in 1684. A letter of 2 May 1676 


from Baxter to Hale was printed in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxiv. 173, 


froma MS. in private hands. : 
8 A. Gordon, Heads of English Unitarian History, p. 58; id., D.N.B., s.v. M. Sylvester. 
4 R.B., pref. 
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Whatever the reason, Baxter’s correspondence remained unpublished, 
and in course of time the manuscripts came to the Library in the care of the 
Trust established in 1716 under the will of Dr. Daniel Williams. They 
cannot have been presented to the Library by Sylvester himself,? for Syl- 
vester had died eight years earlier than Williams. Probably they passed 
through the hands of Edmund Calamy III, who had assisted Sylvester in 
the editing of the Reliquiae and who was one of the original twenty-three 
Trustees appointed by Dr. Williams himself, or of his son Edmund 
Calamy IV, who also became a Trustee and who is known to have pre- 
sented books to the Library. That the elder Calamy had access to the 
MSS. appears from the description, in his Abridgement of the Reliquiae, of 
the contents of a letter to Baxter from ‘Monsieur Brunsenius, Chaplain to 
his Electoral Highness of Brandenburg’ ;* for this letter was not printed in 
the Reliquiae, as were others to which Calamy refers, but remains in MS. 
at Dr. Williams’ Library. There Baxter’s correspondence has rested, 
uncalendared and little used, though never entirely forgotten. 

A letter of 2 June 1680 from John Tillotson, then Dean of Canterbury, 
was printed from the original in an appendix to the enlarged second edi- 
tion of Thomas Birch’s Life (1753) of Tillotson, and reappeared, again 
from the original, with a further selection from the correspondence, in the 
volumes for 1823-5 of the Unitarian periodical, the Monthly Repository;® 
but the first student of Baxter to make any extended use of the letters in 
print was William Orme, whose two volumes on Baxter, published post- 
humously in 1830, Gordon in the 1890’s held to be still ‘the best modern 
biography’. In footnotes Orme quotes, or refers to, the correspon- 
dence between Baxter and his contemporaries, with reference to the 
MSS. at Dr. Williams’ Library, and towards the conclusion of his work 
he writes: 

‘I feel satisfied that a volume or two of very interesting letters might be 
furnished from them. An editor of competent abilities and leisure could 
produce a very valuable selection. Among Baxter’s correspondents were 
some of the most distinguished men of his times. Lord Chief-Justice Hale, 
the Duke of Lauderdale, Lord Clarendon, the Earl of Orrery, Archbishop 
Tillotson, Bishop Brownrigge, Henry More, Glanville, Robert Boyle, 
Greaves, Henry Dodwell, Heylin, Bruno Ryves, Gataker, Vines, Owen, 

1 For access to the MSS. and permission to describe them in this paper I have to 
thank the Librarian of Dr. Williams’ Library. 

2 The statement to this effect in A Short Account of the Charity (1917), p. 67, appears to 
rest on an impossible interpretation of an entry in the MS. Benefactors’ Book, f. 54, that 
‘Several Manuscripts of Mr" Baxter’ were given ‘by Mr Sylvester about y® year 1733’. 
This may refer to Sylvester’s son Joshua (his sons Samuel and Matthew he disinherited 
with 12d. each: see Calamy Revised), but the entry is out of place, under the year 1746, and 
may mean no more than that the MSS. had formerly been in the possession of Matthew 
Sylvester. 

3 Abridgement (2nd edn., 1'713), i. 409. 

« MS. 1.113; Powicke notices this letter in Life, ii. 171. 

5 The letter is also printed by Orme, Life, ii. 273, but from Birch, not from the MS. 
" The. s.v. W. Orme. 
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RICHARD BAXTER’S CORRESPONDENCE 


Howe, Bates, Peter Du Moulin, Dr. Hill, Arrowsmith, Burgess, William 
Penn, Eliot, Mather of New England, and a multitude of others.”! 

In the present century Orme’s work has been followed, though by no 
means entirely superseded, by the results of Dr. F. J. Powicke’s life-long 
devotion to Baxter. In the first volume of Powicke’s Life of the Reverend 
Richard Baxter (1924) is a chapter entitled ‘Baxter and his Correspondents’, 
which contains many quotations from the Williams MSS.; and in appen- 
dices much of the correspondence between Baxter and those who were, 
were to be, or had been his parishioners at Kidderminster is printed in 
full. In his second volume, The Reverend Richard Baxter Under the Cross 
(1927),2 Powicke again devotes a special section to Baxter’s correspondents, 
this time in the period following 1662. 

Powicke could point with justice to the ‘considerable quantity of 
supplementary material in the Baxter MSS.’ on which he had drawn as 
giving to his study of Baxter part of its value. He confesses, however, that 
he had not had ‘either the time or the will to explore the whole mass’ ;* 
and he does not appear to have attempted the work of calendaring. He 
depended rather on the guidance of a MS. catalogue of the letters com- 
piled by W. H. Black (1808-72), the Seventh Day Baptist antiquary, 
whose best known work is probably his Catalogue of the Ashmolean MSS. 
at Oxford. Black’s catalogue of the Baxter MSS., which is preserved at 
Dr. Williams’ Library, has its uses; but its arrangement is alphabetical, by 
correspondents, not chronological, and there is no attempt to suggest dates 
for letters not dated by their writers. In itself, it is thus inadequate as a 
basis for reliable historical work on the correspondence as a whole, as 
distinct from reference to the MSS. by those interested in particular corre- 
spondents.* Consequently, what Powicke made known of the letters in his 
Life of Baxter, in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library and in various 
Free Church periodicals remains partial and selective. His approach is 
always by way of the correspondents. So far as is known, the present paper is 
the first endeavour to give even a preliminary survey of the correspondence. 

Our attention so far has been confined to the ‘Manuscripts that are yet 
unprinted, which lye by me’, as Baxter wrote in 1664. The majority of these 
may be presumed to be the MSS. still preserved at Dr. Williams’ Library, 
though of some (not all) of the letters printed by Sylvester in the Reliquiae 
the MS. is no longer to be found, having perhaps been retained by the 
printer. These Williams MSS. form by far.the greater part of Baxter’s 
extant correspondence. 

1W. Orme, Life and Times of Richard Baxter (1830), ii. 441 f.; cf. i. 211, note (e), 
where to some of the names mentioned above Orme adds “Tombes, Poole, Dury and 
Wadsworth’ as among Baxter’s correspondents. 

2 This second volume is often missing from libraries which possess the first, its being a 
second volume having perhaps escaped librarians’ notice through the change of title. 

3 Powicke, Life, i. 8. 

4 References to MS. correspondence with Baxter are given (with occasional omissions) 
for seventy ejected ministers in A. G. Matthews’ Calamy Revised; but his Walker Revised 


has no references for the twelve sequestered clergy who were among Baxter’s corre- 
spondents. 
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A few MSS. are in other hands. There is a letter from Baxter to Anthony 
Wood in the Bodleian, and a letter from John Humfrey to Baxter in the 
British Museum.! Part of the correspondence was in Alfred Morrison’s 
collection of autographs.” A letter from Baxter to Sir Edward Harley is 
among the Welbeck Abbey MSS.? A letter from Baxter to George Nichols 
of Kidderminster and Nichols’ reply, which were once among the Wil- 
liams MSS., were ‘given to Mr. Upcott of the London Institution for his 
collection of autographs, by an order of the Trustees’, and have eventu- 
ally found an appropriate resting-place in the archives of the Corporation 
of Kidderminster.® This is not a complete list of ‘outlying’ MSS.; but if it 
were complete, it seems unlikely that the number of MS. letters, of which 
approximately 800 are at Dr. Williams’ Library, would be greatly increased. 

There is, however, another part of Baxter’s extant correspondence, a 
much smaller part but still an appreciable part, which is not in MS. at all. 
Many letters written by or to Baxter were printed in his lifetime, either by 
himself or by others; and these letters have to be fitted into their places in 
the correspondence as a whole. Sometimes they are single letters to which 
the answering letter remains in MS. In his Ministration of, and Communion 
with Angels (1661), Isaac Ambrose, ‘the most meditative Puritan of Lanca- 
shire,’® had quoted a passage from Baxter’s Saints Everlasting Rest on the 
instrumentality of angels. Objections to this had been expressed, and in an 
appendix answering the objection Ambrose included a letter from Baxter 
on the subject, dated 29 November 1661. The letter from Ambrose of 
22 November 1661 which drew this from Baxter (‘If you please to take soe 
much paynes as onely to review the Appendix, & to give mee yo! argu- 
ments for the proofe of yo™ opinion, you might therein bee serviceable to 
gods Church’) is with the Williams MSS.’ 

Sometimes a sequence of letters between Baxter and one of his corre- 
spondents was printed, usually of controversial letters all written within a 
few months. This may be illustrated from his correspondence with John 
Tombes, ‘reputed the most Learned and able Anabaptist in England.’* 
Between September 1649 and January 1650 twelve letters were exchanged 
by Baxter and Tombes; these are printed in the enlarged third edition 
(1653) of Baxter’s Plain Scripture Proof of Infants Church-Membership and 
Baptism. Of this correspondence, which relates to their dispute on Infant 

1 Wood MSS., F. 40. 24; Egerton MSS., 2570.126. 

2 cf. the Catalogue, 1s. 1. 54; 28. 1. 167 

3 Printed in Transactions of Congregational Historical Society, xiv. 226. 

4 From a statement accompanying a transcript of the MS. given away, certified by 
a Trustee and dated 6 Feb. 1827; it does not appear that the Trustees ever parted with 
others of the MSS. in their care. 

* These letters were printed from the Williams MSS. (4.135) by Orme, who had 
evidently transcribed them before they left that collection, in his Life, i. 159, note (g); 
they reappear in J. T. Wilkinson’s edition of Baxter’s Reformed Pastor (1939), app. iii, 
where they are printed from the Kidderminster MSS., without reference to Orme or to 
their own history. 

®R. Halley, Lancashire: its Puritanism and Nonconformity (and. edn., 1872), p. 381. 


7 I. Ambrose, op. cit., pp. 167-70, in Works (1674); MS. 6.16. 
8 R.B., i. 137.10; for Tombes, see D.N.B.; Calamy Revised. 
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RICHARD BAXTER’S CORRESPONDENCE 


Baptism at Bewdley on 1 January 1649/50, the originals of Tombes’ 
letters, with Baxter’s copies of his own replies, are among the Williams 
MSS. Five more letters, exchanged in May and June 1651 and relating to 
‘the Nature of Justification, and of justifying Faith’, were printed by 
Baxter between the third and fourth Disputations in his study Of Fustifica- 
tion: Four Disputations (1658). These letters are not preserved in MS. In the 
preface to Of Justification Baxter defends their publication thus: 

‘Mr. Tombes’s Book against Infant Baptism came forth, in which I 
found the Papers that I sent to him (upon his importunity) printed without 
my consent (which if God will, I shall yet vindicate). And therefore seeing 
that it is his way, I thought he might do the like by other Papers, which 
formerly I had wrote to him on the subject of Justification. And therefore 
thinking it fitter that I should publish them (of the two then he), I have 
saved him the charge of printing them and annexed them to these.’ 

The vindication here promised Baxter eventually realized in his More 
Proofs of Infant Baptism. In this work, which was not published till 1675, 
the papers and letters exchanged between Tombes and himself in April 
and May, 1655, and first printed by Tombes in Part III of his Antipaedo- 
baptism (1657), were reprinted. Of these letters Tombes’ autographs and 
Baxter’s copies are among the Williams MSS. Finally, there are three 
MS. letters of September and October 1659, and two of August 1670, all 
from Tombes to Baxter, which appear not to have been printed. 

In this case part of the extant correspondence is in MS. and also in 
print, part is only in print, and part is only in MS. Another series of con- 
troversial letters, of which the MSS. are preserved, and which has twice 
been printed partially, but on neither occasion completely, relates to 
Baxter’s dispute with William Penn at Rickmansworth in October 1675, 
following Penn’s Just Rebuke to One and Twenty Learned and Reverend Divines 
(so called), who had subscribed a commendatory epistle to the second edi- 
tion (1674) of John Faldo’s Quakerism No Christianity, and of whom Baxter was 
one. Penn’s side of the correspondence was printed, but with omissions, in the 
posthumous edition of Penn’s Works (1726), presumably from copies of the 
originals preserved among Penn’s papers. Penn’s four letters to Baxter were 
printed again, ‘it is believed for the first time,’! in the Monthly Repository for 
1823, this time from the originals at Dr. Williams’ Library, which are partly 
autograph and partly in the hand of Penn’s servant. In this case the let- 
ters were printed in their entirety, and with the addition of two letters from 
Baxter to Penn, also from copies preserved among the Williams MSS. One 
letter from Baxter to Penn still escaped notice, however. This is bound in a 
separate volume from the others, and is not signed, dated or directed; but 
its handwriting can be identified from other letters as that of Richard Beres- 
ford, Baxter’s host at Rickmansworth at the time of the dispute, and its con- 
tents make its place in the series apparent and permit a precise dating.” 


1 Monthly Repository, xviii. 137. 

2 This analysis owessomething to W. H. Black’s MS. Catalogue, followed hesitatingly by 
F. J. Powicke, ‘Richard Baxter and William Penn,’ in Friends’ Quarterly Examiner for 1925, 
pp. 151 ff., where on p. 153,n. *, the reference to Penn’s Works should read i. (not ii.) 170-6. 
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Where MS. letters from a correspondent are extant, as in the case of 
Tombes and Penn, it is a relatively easy, if often a lengthy, matter to dis- 
cover whether these letters or/and others have been printed in the corre- 
spondent’s works. There are also letters printed in the works of men from 
whom there is no correspondence among the MSS. To be certain that all 
such printed correspondence has been recovered is clearly impossible; but 
the numerous works written against Baxter form one source for this 
printed material. The letters are not always by the authors of the books. A 
letter to Baxter from the Baptist Edward Hutchinson, for instance, is to be 
found in Mr. Richard Baxters Review of the State of Christians Infants Examined 
(1676), by Hutchinson’s son-in-law, Thomas Delaune; and a letter to 
Baxter signed ‘R. B.’, as well as letters from the author, is printed in 
Clement Writer’s Apologetical Narration: or a just and necessary Vindication .. . 
against Richard Baxter (1658).1 These works written against Baxter are some- 
times themselves in epistolary form. Union Pursued, in a Letter to Mr. Baxter, 
concerning his late Book of National Churches, which John Humfrey published 
in 1691 over the initials J. H., is as much a part of Humfrey’s correspon- 
dence with Baxter as any letter in the long series from him preserved in 
MS. 

Sometimes Baxter himself will indicate where his published letters may 
be sought; as when he says that two of his letters ‘were put into Mr. 
Edwards’s Book, without my name’.? These may be found in Gangraena 
(1646), one indeed no longer in epistolary form, but the other as ‘Written 
by a Minister in the Army’ ‘From Withicomb, Octob. 27’ and signed 
‘R. B.’; for on 27 October 1645 Baxter was at Topsham, Devon, as a chap- 
lain to Edward Whalley’s regiment in the Parliamentarian army, then 
about to close in on Exeter.* In another place Baxter tells how he required 
‘the Bookseller’ to put ‘into other mens hands, to publish or suppress, 
according to their Judgment: but to be sure that they printed all or none’ 
of his ‘Epistle to recommend’ the Westminster Assembly’s Confession and 
Catechisms ‘to Families’; and complains that in the event it appeared in a 
mutilated state and ‘as mine, but not naming me’, inserted in an Epistle by 
Thomas Manton. This is to be found in the second edition (1658) of the 
Westminster Confession. 

With this last example, we have passed to another category among the 
printed sources of Baxter’s letters: the commendatory epistles prefixed to 


1For Delaune and Writer, see D.V.B. A copy of Writer’s Jus Divinum Presbyterii, 
which the D.N.B. states to be not extant, is bound up with his Apologetical Narration at 
Dr. Williams’ Library. Baxter’s correspondents with the initials R. B. include Robert 
Boyle (in MS.) and Robert Boreman (in print); but the R. B. in this case was probably 
Robert Brown, the ‘intruded’ Vicar of White Ladies Aston, Worcs., and a member of 
Baxter’s Worcestershire Association, though a Baptist: see Calamy Revised. 

2 R.B., i. 80. 

3 T. Edwards, Gangraena, i. 1 (2nd pag.); for the other letter, cf. i. 18 f. (2nd pag.); 
Orme’s and Powicke’s attempts to identify the two letters have gone astray. For the army’s 
dated itinerary, cf. J. Sprigge, Anglia Rediviva (1647), p. 334; Withycombe Raleigh is 
close to Topsham. 

* R.B., i. 210. 
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the works of others and the dedicatory epistles prefixed to his own works. 
Of the former Baxter mentions several in the Religuiae,! and a longer 
though not exhaustive list is printed at the end of A. G. Matthews’ Works 
of Richard Baxter. With these commendatory epistles Baxter was generous, 
writing them even for works by men with whom on other occasions he had 
the sharpest disagreements, such as True Old Light Exalted Above Pretended 
New Light and Romanism Discussed, both published in 1660 by his old 
opponent, John Tombes. The letters requesting Baxter to write these com- 
mendations are sometimes among the Williams MSS. Richard Eedes, for 
example, the ‘intruded’ Vicar of Beckford, near Bishop’s Cleeve, Glouces- 
tershire, wrote to him, humbly offering the MS. of his latest book 

‘unto y" who are dux & spes gregis, requesting y" to peruse it, and 
(if y* thinke it fitt to see light) t. doe it the favoT as you did to one pub- 
lished by Mt Hopkins, by p*fixing a few Lines; yt may stand in the roome 
of an imprimatur.’ 

In a postscript he added: 

‘I sent a forlorne hope to London almost a yeere agoe.. . if you will 
favo me w® a word of direction, or (if y" thinke it tanti) to Comend it to 
yor printer, it may expedite y® publication, & adde to my ingagm*s,”* 

In the event Baxter obligingly wrote commendatory epistles for both of 
Eedes’ books, Great Salvation by Fesus Christ (1659) and Christ Exalted (1659), 
as he had done for George Hopkins’ Salvation from Sinne (1655) .* 

The dedicatory epistles prefixed by Baxter to his own books were, 
again, often addressed to those who were his correspondents in the more 
normal sense. Sometimes, indeed, they provoked those addressed into 
becoming so. Prefixed to Baxter’s Aphorismes of Justification (1649), for 
instance, is a letter of 7 April 1649 addressed ‘To the Learned, zealous, 
Faithfull Ministers of Jesus Christ, Mr. Richard Vines, Master of Pem- 
broke-Hall in Cambridge, and Mr. Anthony Burges, Pastor of Sutton- 
Coldfield in Warwickshire, Members of the Reverend Assembly of Divines, 
my very much valued Friends and Brethren in the work and Patience of 
the Gospel’. ‘I directed it to Mr. Vines and Mr. Burgess, out of my high 
esteem of them, though my personal acquaintance with them was but 
small. Mr. Vines wrote to me applaudingly of it. Mr. Burgess thought his 
Name engaged him to write against it.’* The letter from Vines to which 
Baxter refers is not preserved, but the Williams MSS. contain a consider- 
able correspondence between Baxter and Vines, beginning with a letter 
from Vines of 1 July 1650 in commendation of Baxter’s Saints Everlasting 
Rest. Six letters exchanged between December 1649 and June 1650 by 
Baxter and his ‘Reverend, Much Honoured Brother’, Anthony Burgess, as 
a result of the letter prefixed to Baxter’s Aphorismes, are not among the 
MSS., either; but they may be recovered from the work by Baxter men- 


2R.B.,i., 210. 2 MS. 2. 136. 

8 For both Eedes and Hopkins see D.N.B. (noticing Baxter’s commendation of Christ 
Exalted but not of Great Salvation, which is also antedated) ; Calamy Revised. 

*R.B., i. 156. 
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tioned earlier, Of Justification (1658), where they were printed at the end 
of the second Disputation.! 

Such are some of the threads. Part of the interest is in trying to knit up 
the ravelled sleeve of time into something like the original. Many letters, 
of course, are bound to be missing: what proportion of the total cannot 
be known; but the rush of correspondence which came upon Baxter is 
suggested by the opening of his letter of 13 March 1657/8 to John 
Humfrey: 

‘I have received two of yo™’, & hope you will pdon my delay of 
answeringe yot first, upon this true excuse, I could not do it till now, 
Necessity hath no Law. I now take yo's from amonge a dozen yt have laine 
unanswered.” 

Perhaps on this occasion Baxter had been ill; for the last personal letter 
from him before this one, which is preserved, was written five weeks earlier, 
on 9 February; and between that date and 13 March, when he wrote to 
Humtfrey, not a dozen but only four letters received by him are now extant. 
A brief survey of these letters, together with those written or received by 
him during the remainder of March 1657/8, may serve to give some idea 
of a month’s correspondence, so far as it remains. It should be noted that 
the month has been chosen without reference to the nature of the corre- 
spondence, the eminence of the correspondents or the number of letters 
preserved at this particular time. 

On 3 March a letter was written to Baxter by George Ashwell, an 
expelled Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, who had been acting as 
‘curate’ to Henry Hammond at Westwood, near Droitwich, where Sir 
John Pakington sheltered several sequestered clergy, but at the time of 
writing was at Thame Park, Oxfordshire, the seat of Viscount Wenman. 
In his Fides Apostolica (1653), in defence of the apostolic authorship of the 
Apostles’ Creed, Ashwell had animadverted on Baxter’s entitling the 
creed “The Old Western Creed’ in his Christian Concord (1653); and in an 
appendix to the second edition (1657) of his Reformed Pastor Baxter had 
defended his doubts of the apostolic authorship. This letter is one of four, 
all dealing with that subject, which passed between the two men during 
1657 and 1658; Baxter’s reply was written on 5 April.® 

Two days later a letter was written to Baxter by Matthew Poole. 
Poole is remembered for his Synopsis Criticorum aliorumque Sacrae Scripturae 
Interpretum (1669-76), but at this time he was busy with a scheme for 
fostering a better equipped ministry. On 28 February Baxter had written 
an epistle in commendation of Poole’s Model for the Maintaining of Students 


1The name of Baxter’s ‘very Learned, Reverend, and dearly Beloved Brother’ is 
nowhere mentioned in Of Justification, for “The Letters that past between us were never 
intended for the view of the world’ (Preface); but his identity is apparent from the titles 
of his works to which Baxter refers; and in the preface to his Catholick Theologie, published 
in 1675 eleven years after Burgess’ death, Baxter refers to his answer to Burgess, as well 
as to Tombes, as published. For Vines, see D.N.B.; and for Burgess, D.NV.B., and C.R. 
(giving date of his death). 

2 MS. 1. 198. 

3 MSS. 2. 102, 6. 165; for Ashwell, see D.N.B.; Walker Revised. 
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RICHARD BAXTER’S CORRESPONDENCE 


... at the University . . . in order to the Ministry (1658). In this letter Poole 
thanks him for his pains, and writes thus further of his purpose: 

‘y® great businesse yt I aime at is to endeavour to establish in y® 
Church a learned Ministery & such as are likely to be orvAo Kai édpac- 
wpara tis dAnfeias (for some apply those words to Timothy) you know 
profane men say It is true wee have many good preachers now but wee 
want those deepe schollers we had formerly. Now my desire is to roll away 
this reproach that wee may tradere lampada to those y* shall shine more 
gloriously.’? 

The letter written to Baxter by Edmund Elys on 11 March provides 
backing for Poole’s concern, though it is not mentioned. Elys, who at this 
time was a youthful Fellow of Balliol, writes: 

‘Preaching Mechanicks, poor sick-brain’d wretches (which seem to 
me, as so many Scabs, & Filthy Ulcers in the Face of the Church) have 
taken encouragement to venture upon this great worke by seeing others 
(vulgarly accounted Fit Teachers) performe it, as weakly as themselves.’ 
‘Never but in Holy Writ’, he adds, ‘did I observe more Life, & vigour, & 
Mightiness of Speech, then I find in your Workes,’ and sends Baxter a 
small book of poems, presumably his Divine Poems (1658) .* 

On the following day there was written to Baxter from Whitehall, 
where the writer was a Chaplain to the Protector, the first of eight letters 
from John Howe, who introduces himself as prompted “by a deep sense of 
obligation, and an (allmost) passionate desire of some comunication w® 
you.’ He requests Baxter’s advice for ‘one in my station’ in relation to ‘the 
maine evills of the nation that you judge capable of redresse by the present 
Gov'no®®’, Baxter’s reply was written on 3 April.4 

Then comes Baxter’s letter of 13 March to John Humfrey, who, as has 
appeared, was a frequent correspondent. This letter is concerned with the 
question who had the right to receive the sacrament. In the 1650’s this was 
the subject of much controversy, in which both men had taken part, 
Baxter in his Certain Disputations of the Right to Sacraments (1657) and 
Humfrey in a series of works beginning with his first publication, A Humble 
Vindication of a Free Admission unto the Lord’s Supper (1651). Humfrey’s reply, 
undated but probably written before the end of the month, is also among 
the Williams MSS.° 

On 16 March Thomas Gouldstone writes to Baxter from Finchley, to 
which living he says he had recently removed from the Westminster 
Library (he had been a Lecturer at the Abbey). He thanks Baxter for a 

1 Poole’s Model was reprinted by J. E. B. Mayor in Cambridge in the Seventeenth Century, 
ii. (Autobiography of Matthew Robinson: 1856), app., with Baxter’s epistle on pp. 163- 
g. J. B. Mullinger, University of Cambridge, iii. 536, remarks that Baxter’s ‘valuable sup- 
port’ was given ‘in his usual admirable English and with less than his usual hesitancy’. 

2 MS. 5. 130; for Poole, see D.N.B.; C.R. The reference is to 1 Tim. 3%. 

3 MS. 4. 144; for Elys (he signs the letter Elis), see D.N.B. 

* MSS. 2. 297, 3.200; Howe’s letter is printed in full by H. Rogers, Life & Character of 
John Howe (2nd. edn., 1863), pp. 53-7, and in part by R. F. Horton, John Howe (2nd. edn. 


1905), pp. 43 f. For Howe, see also D.W.B.; C.R. 
5 MSS. 1. 198, 4.222; for Humfrey, see D.NV.B.; C.R. 
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copy of the Reformed Pastor, presumably the second edition (1657), and thus 
expresses his purpose in writing: 

‘I earnestly desire you would give me your iudgment concer(n)ing ye 
baptizing ye infants of all yt shall desire it because you seeme to bee 
against it in your call to ye unconverted pag: 112.” 

The next letter preserved, written on 19 March from Covent Garden 
by Abraham Pinchbecke, is concerned with the same subject. Pinchbecke 
desires Baxter’s judgment ‘whether I may baptize y@ child of a pson not 
appearing to be a serious chtian, or whether I may baptize y® child of a 
notorious wicked man’. He sends messages from Thomas Manton, to 
whom at this time he was assistant at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden: ‘we 
injoy y® sacramt of y® supper in Coven-garden againe after 7 or 8 years 
intermission.”? 

One other letter written this month may be recovered: the epistle pre- 
fixed by Baxter to his study Of Saving Faith (1658). This is dated 31 March 
1658 and is addressed to ‘W. S., Serjeant at Law’, i.e. William Sheppard, 
to whose work Concerning Sincerity and Hypocrisy (1658) Baxter’s book is a 
reply. 

‘You affirm that Hypocrites have common Grace, even to the height 
expressed by you: but you say, It is not true Grace. . . . I maintain that it 
is not true saving Grace, but yet true common Grace: You maintain in the 
general that it is not true Grace, and yet its truly common Grace: There 
being then no Controversie that I see to be disputed between you and me, 
but whether Ens & Verum convertuntur, I crave pardon for my further 
silence.” 

Such, for Baxter, was a month’s correspondence. It ranged, as we have 
seen, from controversy over the nature of grace, the authorship of the 
Apostles’ Creed and the right subjects for receiving the sacraments, 
through support for equipping the ministry, to advice on the delicate 
duties of a young chaplain at court. Only when the letters are thus put 
together can one realize the multiplicity of the matters which simul- 
taneously occupied his busy mind and on which his judgment was sought. 
Of these eight correspondents during March 1657/8 one was a loyalist 
clergyman and five were to become ejected ministers, while six were men of 
sufficient eminence to be noticed in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

In conclusion, some provisional statistics may be given. These relate to 
the correspondence as a whole and include printed as well as MS. letters. 
There is one letter written in 1638 and there are three written in 1641; 
then from 1644 to 1691 (the year of Baxter’s death) there is at least one 
letter for every year. For the 1640’s letters are few, and for 1638-52 the 
total is only 92, with the greatest number (28) written in 1652. For the 
seven years 1653-9 the total leaps to 467, with the lowest number (47) for 
1654 and the highest (102) for 1658. For 1660 the number drops to 41 and 
never again climbs so high. For the long period 1660-91 the total is only 

1 MS. 5.121; for Gouldstone, see C.R., as Goulston. 

2 MS. 5.219; for Pinchbecke, see C.R. 3 For Sheppard, see D.N.B. 
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RICHARD BAXTER’S CORRESPONDENCE 


482. There remain some letters which are not yet dated, some which it is 
probably impossible to date. When these are added, the grand total is 
1076. 

Baxter’s correspondence is thus a considerable body of material. The 
greater part of it is as yet but little known. If reduced to order and clearly 
summarized, it should contribute not a little to our better understanding 
of the religious life and thought of his time, which at so many points came 
under his penetrating gaze or felt his touch upon it. 
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force of a command, but may be considered only as a strong 
recommendation: “Sir,” replied Johnson, who overheard him, 
“it is such a recommendation as if I should throw you out of a two pair of 
stairs window, and recommend you to fall soft”.’ The vigour of Dr 
Johnson’s forthright observation is evident; but not uncommonly in con- 
stitutional history the preservation of outward forms, from which the living 
spirit seems long to have departed, may be of great value in continuing a 
tradition, which unexpected changes in circumstances may restore to 
influence. The good doctor himself declared his readiness to ‘stand before a 
battery of cannon to restore the Convocation to its full powers’; and it was 
the careful maintenance of the external forms of convocational procedure 
during its protracted hibernation between 1717 and 1852 which enabled 
its restoration to its full powers during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Thus it might not be unexpected that when so learned a scholar 
and stickler for traditional forms as William Wake was nominated to the 
see of Canterbury, he should take especial pains to ensure that all the 
customary stages were most carefully followed and fulfilled. 

After his nomination to the primacy on 17 December 1715, Wake 
entered into communication with the Dean of Canterbury, Dr George 
Stanhope, and discovered that the customary notification by the dean and 
chapter to the crown of the vacancy of the see with a request for the royal 
congé d’élire, had long fallen into desuetude. Accordingly he asked that 
the omission should be repaired; and the dean, writing from Lewisham on 
21 December, reported that he had forwarded the request to his brethren 
and hoped shortly to receive the draft of such an instrument ‘as may do 
justice to our church’s rights and render the whole proceeding strictly 
methodical’.! At Canterbury Dr Elias Sydall, canon in the fourth prebend, 
examined the precedents with disconcerting results. ‘In all our Acts 
relating to elections of archbishops since the Reformation I find no Form 
of such a petition, nor any mention of it but what is in the congé d’élire, 


‘ 
Ate having said that a congé d’élire has not, perhaps, the 


1 Dean of Canterbury to Wake. 21 Dec. 1715. Arch. W. Epist. VI. Canterbury I. 
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ELECTION AND INTHRONIZATION OF WILLIAM WAKE 


wherein it is mentioned to be done, but the form of it not recited. Therefore 
*tis hoped that your lordship will excuse us, that we were not so ready as 
we ought to have been in that point.’ However, Sydall copied from Bat- 
teley’s edition of Somner’s Antiquities of Canterbury ‘an old form of a petition 
to the king for a licence to elect’, which he laid before his brethren; and 
‘finding nothing in our opinion improper in it, but that it might be used 
now, we immediately had it engrossed and sealed, dating it December 
17th, and despatched it to the dean’.* 

In the Chapter Library at Canterbury, two copies of the petition are 
extant, dated 17 December 1716; which, after the customary salutations, 
continues: 

‘Cum Ecclesia nostra Cantuar: per mortem bonae memoriae Dni 

Thomae Tenison nuper Cantuar: Archiepi, quem dolentes plangimus, 
Pastoris solatio sit destituta; regiae Majestati vestrae universi et singuli 
affectuose supplicamus, quatenus eligendi nobis archiepum licentiam 
concedatis. Ad quam postulandum dilectis confratres nostros Georgium 
Stanhope, Decanum praedictum et Radulphum Bloomer, S.T.P., unum e 
Praebendariis Ecclesiae praedictae ad majestatem vestram destinamus, 
devote deprecantes, ut eos, imo potius nosmet ipsos in hac parte regalis 
clementia dignetur exaudire.”? 
A warrant order for the congé d’élire and for the accompanying letter 
missive was issued on 23rd December, and the licence to elect itself dated 
the 27th, its tenor on this occasion being correspondent with the facts 
when it recited that: 

‘ex vestra parte nobis est humiliter supplicat’ ut cum Ecclesia Prae- 
dict? per mortem naturalem Thomae Tenison, S.T.P., ultimi archiepi 
ejusdem jam vacet et Pastoris sit solatio destituta, alium vobis eligend’ in 
Archiepum et Pastorem licentiam nostram fundatoriam vobis concedere 
dignaremur. Nos precibus vestris in hac parte favorabiliter inclinat’ 
licentiam illam vobis tenore presentium duximus concedend’, rogantes ac 
in fide et dilecti’ quibus nobis tenemini precipientes quod talem vobis 
eligatis in Archiepum et Pastorem qui Deo devotus nobisque et regno 
nostro utilis et fidelis existat.’ 

On the receipt of this licence the chapter met on 31st December at 
4 p.m., there being present Drs Elstob, De L’Angle, Thorpe and Sydall; 
and the last-named presented to the Vice-Dean, Dr Charles Elstob, the 
royal writ of congé d’élire together with the letters missive commending 
Wake for election. The chapter then resolved: 

‘that Edward Burgess, of the precincts of this church, Bookseller, be the 
Mandatory, and that he shall have commission from us under our chapter 
seal to cite the Dean, and all and every the Prebendaries of this Church, 
who shall have interest in this election, to appear in the ordinary Chapter 
House upon Thursday the 5th day of January between the hours of 8 and 


1 Dr E. Sydall to Wake. 1 January 1715-16. Ibid. 
2 Cathedral Library, Canterbury, Register 33, f. 176, verso. Also Box ‘K”. 
3 ibid., f. 177; and in Box ‘K”. 
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11 in the forenoon of the same day, then and there to proceed to the 
election aforesaid with comination sive venerint sive non that the said election 
shall, God willing, be made, according to his Majesty’s command and the 
form of Law.” 

Pursuant to this order, citations were issued on the same day to all pre- 
bendaries in due form: 

‘I, Edward Burgess, special Mandatory appointed for this business do 
peremptorily cite you . . . one of the prebendaries of this Church, to make 
your personal appearance on the 5th day of January next in the Chapter 
House of this Church, between the hours of 8 and 11 of the clock in the 
forenoon of the same day, then and there to give your voice in the election 
of an Archbishop of Canterbury, with intimation that whether you appear 
or not appear, it is decreed to proceed in the same, your negligence or 
contumacy in not appearing notwithstanding.’? 

On the appointed day, 5th January 1715/6 therefore the Chapter 
assembled in the Chapter House, there being present Dr Charles Elstob, 
Vice-dean, John Maximilian De L’Angle, canon in the Tenth prebend, 
George Thorpe, canon in the Fifth prebend, Elias Sydall, canon in the 
Fourth prebend, John Grandorge, canon in the Ninth prebend, and 
Thomas Bowers, canon in the Third prebend. The Vice-dean read, and 
signed the schedules contra contumaces and contra suspensos; and the chapter 
decided to proceed to the election by compromission, the Vice-dean being 
appointed compromissor. The schedule of Compromission was signed by 
the five prebendaries in due form: 

‘per viam Compromissi eandem electionem (uti moris est) facturi, 
eundum Dnum Carolum Elstob Vice-Decanum praedict’ compromis- 
sarium nostrum in hac parte . . . facimus et constituimus.’* 

The compromissor then made the election, and a certificate thereof was 
duly made and published; and thus, as Dr Sydall reported to Wake the 
same afternoon: 

“Your election to the archbishopric was made in our Chapter House 
this morning and afterwards published and declared in our Choir in the 
time of Morning Prayer. We proceeded deliberately in the same method 
and order which we find our predecessors to have used on the like occa- 
sions.... After Morning Prayer, we proceeded to despatch the Certi- 
ficatoria to his majesty and your grace, with our Procuratorium to the 
Dean and diverse others to present the said Certificatoria and to follow 
the business of the Confirmation.”* 

The rest of the formalities were duly accomplished; the royal assent to the 
election being given on the gth January; and the confirmation held in 
St Mary-le-Bow church on 16 January before the bishops of London, 
Winchester, Lichfield and Coventry, Salisbury, and Norwich.® Neither at 


1 ibid., f. 177, and in Box ‘K’. ? ibid., f. 177 verso, and Box ‘K”. 

3 ibid., f. 177 verso, and Box ‘K”. 

4 Dr E. Sydall to Wake, 5 January 1715-16, 3 p.m. Arch. W. Epist. VI. Canterbury I. 
5 Register of Abp Wake, vol. i. f. 12, Lambeth Palace Library. 
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ELECTION AND INTHRONIZATION OF WILLIAM WAKE 


the election not at its confirmation did the Dean of Canterbury appear 
personally; though he assured Wake that ‘though my person did not, my 
prayers and best wishes have attended the important work’ of confir- 
mation.* 

With the completion of these stages, there emerged next the ceremony 
of inthronization. Upon reading the terms of the customary Oath as taken 
by his predecessor archbishop Tenison, the new primate discovered that it 
contained a promise of residence at Canterbury: 

‘Reverendissime pater, praestabis juramentum corporale ad haec 
sancta Dei evangelia per te hic corporaliter tacta, quod secundum approbatum 
hujus Ecclesiae cathedralis at metropoliticae Christi Cantuar: morem in ea 
residebis, jura et libertates dictae Ecclesiae tueberis, approbatasque at 
approbandas ejusdem Ecclesiae consuetudines observabis et (quantum ad 
te attinet) facies ab aliis observari, quatenus consuetudines hujusmodi non 
sunt contrariae et repugnantes Verbo Dei, ac statutis, legibus, provisioni- 
bus et ordinationibus hujus regni, aut prerogativae coronae serenissimi 
domini regis, et nonaliter neque alio modo.”* 

In view of the ruined condition of his palace at Canterbury, Wake sug- 
gested that the clause promising residence should be deleted. On 28 May 
1716 the Dean reported to the archbishop: 

‘I have communicated to my brethren here the substance of your 
grace’s letter to me, who were all at first hearing very sensible of the just- 
ness of your grace’s objections against that evidently impracticable clause 
in the archbishop’s oath. The only difficulty was to find a proper expedi- 
ent. I told them, after others equally liable to exception had been offered, 
that I thought the best would be to leave it wholly out, as a thing no longer 
of use or significance; that by the whole tenor of the oath, it seems to have 
been contrived for the advantage of our body; and that I conceived it to be 
in the power of any for whose use a promise is to be made, to remit such 
part of it as they saw is incapable of doing them service; and that we 
assumed to ourselves no greater power by leaving out the clause than we 
should exercise in accomodating it either by change or protestation. Upon 
the whole it is agreed that the archbishop do omit the clause; and that 
your grace’s oath do begin thus: Juramentum praestabis . . . quod hujus 
Ecclesiae cathedralis et metropoliticae Cantuar: jura et libertates tueberis.’* 
The archdeacon of Canterbury, Thomas Greene, added his confirmatory 
testimony in a letter of the same date: 

‘Mr Dean and our brethren, having considered the matter objected to 
by your grace, are very well content that the clause of the oath relating to 
residence should be left out. By what authority the oath was at first put 
into this form, we know not, but we think we may very safely make this 
alteration, since there appears no reason for the continuance of this clause 
‘ 1 Dean of Canterbury to Wake 16 January 1715-16. Arch. W. Epist. VI, Canterbury 

* Chapter Library Canterbury: Memoranda Book of Thomas Greene, archdeacon of 


Canterbury, f. 55 verso for the oath taken by Tenison. 
3 Dean of Canterbury to Wake 28 May 1716. Arch. W. Epist. VI, Canterbury I. 
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now, whatever there might be for the putting it in at first, when the arch- 
bishop has no palace now in the diocese to reside in, and the custom for 
many years has been for him always to reside elsewhere.” 

The ceremony of inthronization had been so little regarded by post- 
Reformation primates that Wake’s immediate predecessor, Tenison, had 
been the first to be enthroned in person, and not by proxy. Wake decided 
to follow Tenison’s example; and on 15 June 1716 the inthronization took 
place.? After a preliminary meeting of the chapter in the chapter house, at 
which the Vicar-General and Principal Official, Dr George Bull, presented 
to the archdeacon of Canterbury the mandate for the induction, instal- 
lation, and inthronization and the archdeacon accepted the duty of 
executing its provisions, the chapter proceeded to the archdeacon’s house 
within the precincts, there to meet and conduct Wake ad magnum ostium 
occidentale of the cathedral. The archbishop then withdrew to his Con- 
sistory Court to assume his episcopal habit, after which the procession set 
forth, during the singing of verses 6 and 7 of Psalm 61 and part of Psalm 
103, the archbishop having the dean on his right hand and the sub-dean 
on his left. Proceeding per medium Navis at Chori... usque ad sedem 
episcopalem inter eundem chorum et Mensam Domini ibi constitutam, 
the procession halted there. But the archbishop now, instead of being 
placed in his throne, was conducted to the archdeacon’s stall adjacent 
thereto. Dominus Archiepiscopus in stallum dicti Archdiaconi, sedi epi- 
scopali adjunctum, intrabat, et in eodem per modicum temporis spatium 
sedebat. For the interpretation of this, and other, detail of the inthroniza- 
tion I am indebted to the good offices of my friend and colleague, Pro- 
fessor E. C. Ratcliff; who has pointed out to me that this session in the 
archdeacon’s stall represented the survival of the medieval pause whilst 
the pallium, which had been placed on the high altar, was brought thence 
and made ready for its assumption by the archbishop. Since the reformation 
there had been no pallium to be brought and venerated; but the appro- 
priate pause in the rite was preserved. The Vicar-General next handed to 
the archdeacon the mandate for inthronization, and the latter, having 
declared his intention to proceed immediately to its execution, installed 
the archbishop in his seat; praenominatum dominum Archiepiscopum 
Cantuariensem in sede archiepiscopali collocavit et sedere fecit; and 
inducted, installed, and inthroned him into the real, actual and corporal 
possession of the archbishopric. Morning Prayer was then begun, and after 
its completion, during the singing of part of Psalm 135, Dr Ralph Bloomer, 
canon in the eleventh prebend, preached a sermon from Acts, ix. 15-16 
(‘But the Lord said unto him, Go thy way; for he is a chosen vessel unto 
me, to bear my Name before the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of 

1 Archdeacon of Canterbury to Wake 28 May 1716. Ibid. 

2 For the inthronization: Arch. W. Epist. VI, Canterbury I. Instrumentum sive 
Processus Installationis et Inthronizationis Reverendissimi in Christo Patris in Domino 
Domini Guliclmi, Providentia Divina Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi, totius Angliae 


Primatis et Metropolitani. Also Chapter Act Book 1711-1726; in which between ff. 44 and 
45 is inserted a copy of the same Instrumentum. 
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Israel. For I will shew him how great things he must suffer for my Name’s 
sake’). 

The sedes episcopalis in which Wake had been enthroned was the wooden 
throne, on the south side of the choir stalls nearest the altar, erected by 
archbishop Tillotson in the place of the medieval archiepiscopal sedes 
lignea in choro; but in converting this sedes into a formal throne, in which 
Tenison and Wake were enthroned, its character had been subtly altered. 
For there remained in the cathedral a much more venerable and impor- 
tant throne, the sedes marmorea, the traditional seat of St Augustine, placed 
at the eastern end of the choir and obscured by the screen behind the high 
altar. Notwithstanding, since this sedes marmorea was the ancient and 
undoubted throne in which the archbishops of Canterbury had been 
enthroned, a second inthronization of Wake now took place by the arch- 
deacon, repeating the same words which he had used at the sedem 
episcopalem in the choir. Tunc decanus et vicedecanus produxerunt more 
praedicto praedictum dominum Archiepiscopum ad sedem marmoream 
tunc decenter praeparatam, in qua dictus dominus Archidiaconus eundem 
Archiepiscopum etiam coilocavit et sedere fecit. After a further pause for 
the archbishop’s private prayer, the procession reformed and conducted 
him to the Dean’s stall, in which he was installed by the archdeacon with 
these words: In signum realis possessionis Vos, Reverendissime Pater, in 
hac sede collocamus. 

A solemn Te Deum was then sung, followed by prayers said by the 
archdeacon; after which the archbishop was conducted by the dean and 
chapter to the chapter house, where he was again placed in his seat (in 
loco eminentiori) by the archdeacon with the words: Vobis, Reverendis- 
sime in Christo Pater, hanc sedem assignamus. Then the archbishop took 
the corporal oath to defend the liberties of the cathedral and to observe 
its statutes (omitting the clause concerning residence as had been agreed by 
the chapter); and the dean and all others on the foundation took the oath 
of canonical obedience to the archbishop. 

Thus the rite was completed; and there remained the payment of the 
fees amounting to £21 7s. It has seemed worth while to record in some 
detail the procedure of election and inthronization as an interesting 
example of the care and attention with which Wake approached his 
primacy, and as evidence also of the curious blending of old and new in the 
dual enthronement, first in Tillotson’s wooden sedes episcopalis and then in 
the traditional sedes marmorea, and of the survival of medieval tradition in 
the session per modicum temporis spatium in the archdeacon’s stall, and 
the installation in the Dean’s stall. For in this as in many other ecclesias- 
tical rites there is evident the operation of the principles of the scribe qui 
profert de thesauro suo nova et vetera. 
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The Byzantine Church: a bibliographical 


1 
note on recent work 


by NORMAN H. BAYNES. 





Bibliography 

In these days the compilation of a bibliography of the publications of 
recent years is an exasperating occupation: if a book or journal has not 
been destroyed by bombing, it will probably be out of print, and it is not 
easy to understand why so many obstacles are set in the way of a free 
commerce in books. The result has been that students have tended to limit 
themselves to recording the works published in their own country. Take, for 
example, the field of Byzantinestudies: A. Grabar has reported on ‘La Byzan- 
tinologie frangaise pendant la Guerre 1940-45’, Byzantion, 17 (1944-5), 
431-8; Wilhelm Ensslin has written a valuable critical report on German 
work on Byzantine history for the years 1939-47, Byzantion, 17 (1946-8), 
261-302, cf. Klio 33 (1940), 349-68, 35 (1942), 164-77; in Byzantinoslavica 
there has appeared a series of bibliographical reports: Grabar for France 
in 9 (1947), 126-32, Ostrogorsky and Radoichich for Yugoslavia, ibid., 
133-42; Lebedev for Russia (1936 to 1946), ibid., 97-112; M. Paulova for 
Czechoslovakia, ibid., 144-7; Runciman for Turkey, ibid., 143-4; A. Elian 
for Roumania, ibid., 393-405; Anguélov and Dimitrov for Bulgaria, ibid., 
355-78; Moravecsik for Hungary, ibid., 379-92; Charanis for the United 
States, ibid., 342-54; for the British Isles Hussey and Baynes, ibid., 113- 
26, while Soloviev has written on Byzantine work published in Yugo- 
slavia (1937 to 1947) in Byzantion 17 (1946-8), 303-10 and Delvoye has 
reported on Travaux récents sur les Monuments byzantins de la Gréce (1938-47), 
ibid., 229-60 and has studied L’Ecole Frangaise d’Athénes et les Etudes 
Byzantines, R.E.B., 6 (1948), 86-93. In the same journal (94~100) Gori- 
anov has written on Les Etudes Byzantines en Russie soviétique. In R.E.B., 
6 (1948), 199-240, P. Lemerle has published a Bulletin archéologique 1940- 
1947, the first of a series of annual bulletins on early Christian and Byzan- 
tine archaeology. Bibliographies of the work of individual scholars may be 
noted here: of Henri Grégoire in Byzantina Metabyzantina, 1 (1946), New 
York City, 1-16; of Ernest Honigmann, ibid., 17-21; of Louis Petit in 


1T gratefully acknowledge the help of Dr. Joan Hussey in the compilation of this 
Note, and I thank those friends in Berlin who procured and gave to me a photostat of 
Kaniuth’s dissertation. I have used the following abbreviations: E.B. = Etudes byzantines; 
5.T.S. = Journal of Theological Studies; R.E.B. = Revue des Etudes byzantines. Where in this 
Note no place of publication of a book is stated the book was published in London. 
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Memorial Louis Petit (=Archives de ? Orient chrétien, I), 1948, xxi—xxviii; of 
S. P. Shestakov in Byzantinoslavica, 9 (1947), 160-6; of A. A. Vasiliev, 
Byzantion, 17 (1944-5), 439-46. To these may be added bibliographies of 
the work of Albert Vogt, R.E.B., 3 (1945), 270-2, of Th. Lefort in Le 
Muséon, 59 (1946), 41-62, of William Miller, R.E.B., 3 (1945), 280-2, and 
of Ernest Stein, ibid., 280-2. 


General Works 

In a society so interpenetrated by religious interests as was that of the 
Byzantine Empire it is not easy to draw the line between civil and ecclesi- 
astical history, but amongst general works Georg Ostrogorsky’s Geschichte 
des byzantinischen Staates, Beck, Munich, 1940, must certainly find a place 
here. This is a very important book [cf. Grégoire, Byzantion, 16 (1942-3), 
545-55]. Before reading it Ostrogorsky’s article on ‘Die Perioden der 
byzantinischen Geschichte’, Historische Xeitschrift, 163 (1941), 229-54 
should be studied as it explains the shape of his book and its division into 
an Early, a Middle, and a Late Byzantine Empire. A. J. Toynbee in A 
Study of History, vol. 4, 320-408, Oxford University Press, 1939, considers 
at length the causes for the disintegration of the Empire: incorporation of 
a people into the Empire carried with it as a fatal consequence in the 
sphere of religion subjection to the Patriarchate of Constantinople and 
thus perpetuated and inflamed animosities as in the case of Bulgaria. 
Students of Byzantine history need to be reminded of this section of 
Toynbee’s Study as it has been completely omitted from the one volume 
abbreviation. In Byzantium: An Introduction to East Roman Civilization 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1948), edited by N. H. Baynes and H. St. L. B. 
Moss, H. Grégoire has written on the Byzantine Church, 86-135, and 
H. Delehaye on Byzantine Monasticism, 136-65. Though Charles Diehl 
had lost his sight, his vigour was unabated and his last book, Les grands 
Problémes de 0 Histoire byzantine (Paris, Armand Colin, 1943), was full of 
suggestions for future research; ch. vi dealt with the religious problem. 
P. Lemerle has produced a majestic volume on Philippes et la Macédoine 
orientale a l’ époque chrétienne et byzantine. Recherches @ histoire et d’archéologie, 1 
Texte =Bibliothéque des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, Fasc. 
158, Boccard, Paris, 1945 with 82 plates and 66 figures; the plates are 
in a separate Album. On this work cf. V. Laurent, La Macédoine orientale 
a l’époque byzantine, R.E.B., 6 (1948), 74-85. 

Gyula Moravesik has published two volumes under the title Byzan- 
tinoturcica: one has as its theme ‘Die byzantinischen Quellen der Geschichte 
der Tiirkvélker’ (Budapest, 1942, Panepistemiakon Institouton Hellenikes 
Philologias), the second, ‘Sprachreste der Tiirkvélker in den byzantini- 
schen Quellen’, 1943, (vols. 20 and 21 in the series of Ouggrohellentkat 
Meletai edited by Moravcsik. The former of these volumes is a biblio- 
grapher’s paradise for all those Greek authors whose works fall within 
Moravesik’s special field. It must have entailed prodigious labour and 
will prove an indispensable supplement to Krumbacher’s classic work. 
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And we now have a continuous history of the last centuries of the Empire 
—a volume in the Histoire Générale which was founded by G. Glotz: 
Histoire du Moyen Age, Tome IX, Part 1, L’ Europe orientale de 1081 a 1453, 
by Ch. Diehl, R. Guilland, L. Oeconomos and R. Grousset, Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1945. This will be of great service. 


Texts and Translations 

A. Darrouzés has published a list of editions of Byzantine texts which 
have been issued since 1939, R.E.B., 6 (1946), 101-11. W. H. Worrell and 
others contributed Coptic Texts in the University of Michigan Collection to 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. 46, Ann Arbor, 1942 [cf. 7.T.S., 
44 (1943), 122-8]. L. G. Westerink has edited the De omnifaria doctrina of 
Michael Psellus with an Introduction, Utrecht, Beijers, 1948. In Speculun 
18 (1943), 1-13 A. Vasiliev has published an Edict of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian II, September 688 [cf. Byzantion, 17 (1944-5), 119-249, discussion 
by Grégoire]—the grant of a dAc«7j—a salt pit or salt lake—to the Church 
of St Demetrius in Salonica. 

In the series Sources Chrétiennes (Paris, Editions du Cerf) the following 
works have appeared: Joseph Lebon, Athanase d’Alexandrie, Lettres a Sera- 
pron sur la divinité du Saint-Esprit, Introduction and translation, 1947. Jean 
Daniélou, Grégoire de Nysse, Contemplation sur la Vie de Moise ou Traité de la 
Perfection en matiére de vertu. Introduction and translation, 1942 [cf. S. 
Salaville, E.B., 2 (1944), 261-4] and Gregory of Nyssa, La Création de 
P Homme, Introduction and translation by J. Laplace; notes by J. Daniélou 
[1943?]; A. M. Malingrey, Jean Chrysostome. Lettres 4 Olympias, Introduc- 
tion and translation [1947?]; E. des Places, Diadogue de Photicé, Cent 
Chapitres sur la Perfection spirituelle. Introduction and translation [1943?]; 
M.-J. Rouét de Journel, Jean Moschus, Le Pré Spirituel, Introduction and 
translation [1946?]—a disappointing work; J. Pegon, Maxime le Confesseur, 
Centuries sur la Charité, Introduction and translation [1943?]; Marie 
Chalendard, Nicétas Stéthatos. Le Paradis Spirituel, Text, translation and 
commentary [1943?]; S. Salaville, Nicolas Cabasilas, Explication de la divine 
Liturgie, Introduction and translation, 1943; M. de Gandillac has trans- 
lated the complete works of Dionysius the Areopagite, together with a 
Preface and Notes, Paris, Aubier, 1943. E. Dawes and N. H. Baynes, 
Three Byzantine Saints. Contemporary Biographies translated from the Greek. Trans- 
lations of Lives of St Daniel the Stylite, St Theodore of Sykeon and St John 
the Almsgiver, Oxford, Blackwell, 1948. Pietro Trevisan has published S. 
Giovanni Climaco, Scala Paradisi, Testo con introduzione, versione e note, 2 volumes 
(=vols. 8 and g in Corona Patrum Salesiana Serie greca), Torino, Societa 
editrice Internazionale, 1941. 


Hagiography 
Studies of the Lives of East Roman saints are very welcome: A. Vasi- 
liev has contributed to Traditio, 4 (1946), 115-47 a paper on the Life of 
David of Thessalonica and a second paper, Traditio, 5 (1947), 163-91, on 
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the Life of St Peter of Argos and its historical significance. In Byzantion, 
16 (1942-3), 165-225, he has sought to establish the historical value of the 
Life of St Theodore of Edessa, though in this case the student may 
well have doubts, see the article by J. Gouillard, ‘Supercheries et Méprises 
littéraires. L’ceuvre de Saint Théodore d’Edesse,’ R.E.B., 5 (1947), 137-57- 
Peeters has written on the Syriac Life of Mar Aba, Catholicos of the Per- 
sian Church, 540-52, Studi e Testi, 125 (1946), 69-112. On ‘Le synaxaire 
grec de Christ Church 4 Oxford’, F. Halkin has published an article in 
Analecta Bollandiana, 66 (1948), 59-90. Five parts of the third volume of 
Teil I of Albert Ehrhard’s Uberlieferung und Bestand der hagiographischen und 
homiletischen Literatur der griechischen Kirche, etc., have appeared = Texte und 
Untersuchungen, etc., vol. 52, Leipzig, 1939-43 (at present inaccessible to 
me). In Maxedouxd, I (1940)—the journal of the ‘Erapeta Maxedovuxdv 
Xnovdav, Salonica—there has been published a Adyos eis ta Oavpara rob 
ay. Anuntpiov by John Staurakios, pp. 324-76. 


Catalogues of MSS. 

Of publications of catalogues of manuscripts there may be mentioned: 
Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae Codices Coptici Vaticani Barberiniani Borgiant 
Rossiani, Tome II, Pars prior; Codices Barberiniani Orientales 2 & 17, Borgiant 
Coptict 1-108, ed. Arnoldus van Lantschoot, Vatican, 1947; W. H. P. 
Hatch, An Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts, published for the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University Press, 1946 (cf. 7.7.S., 
49, 96-9) and Catalogues of the Patriarchal Library of Alexandria, Tome I, 
Manuscripts; Tomes II & III, Printed Books from the fifteenth to the nineteenth 
century, Alexandria, 1945-7. 


History 

At the beginning of East Roman history stands the figure of the first 
Christian Emperor. But the difficulty for the student, as Ernst Hohl wrote 
recently, lies in the fact that at present we have on our hands at least 
half a dozen different Constantines. The picture drawn by Burckhardt a 
hundred years ago has been recalled to memory by the publication of an 
English translation of his study of The Age of Constantine the Great, Kegan 
Paul, 1949, though it is less than fair to his memory that all his references 
to authorities should be suppressed. To Burckhardt Constantine was 
essentially unreligious, and in our own day Henri Grégoire of Brussels has 
outlined the figure of a ‘political’ Constantine; we still await the publica- 
tion of lectures delivered before the outbreak of war which shall justify that 
conception of the Emperor’s character and belief. Meanwhile the work of 
interpretation proceeds. Karl Hénn’s Konstantin der Grosse. Leben einer Zeiten- 
wende has gone into a second edition (Leipzig Heinrich, 1945) but it leaves 
an impression of haste and Joseph Vogt’s Constantin der Grosse und sein 
Jahrhundert (Munich, Minchner Verlag, 1949) is a more satisfying 
book. His paper, ‘Zur Farge des christlichen Einflusses auf die Gesetzge- 
bung Konstantins des Grossen’, in the Festschrift for Wenger, vol. 
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2=Minchener Beitrage zur Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechtsge- | 


schichte, Heft 35, Munich, Beck, 1945, 118-48—is an admirably balanced 
study. In England, A. H. M. Jones has written an excellent short bio- 
graphy—Constantine and the Conversion of Europe (in the Teach Yourself His- 
tory Library, English Universities Press, 1948) though it may well be that 
many will find it difficult to accept his estimate of Constantine’s achieve- 
ment—‘Constantine hardly deserves the title of Great’. Andrew Alféldi in 
The Conversion of Constantine and pagan Rome (translated by Harold Mat- 
tingly) begins a study of the pagan opposition in the Western capital to 
the Christian Empire (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1948) and of the imperial 
reaction to that opposition. Agathe Kaniuth has written an interesting 
characterization of the specifically Christian element in Constantine’s 
action in a dissertation of the University of Breslau—‘Die Beisetzung 
Konstantins des Grossen’, 1941 [cf. W. Ensslin in Gnomon, 20 (1944), 100- 
5], and reference may be made to P. Brezzi, La politica religiosa di Costantino, 
Materiali di Storia delle religioni, 17 (194.1), 37-71. 

E. Honigmann has studied the Original Lists of the Members of the 
Council of Nicaea, the Robber-Synod and the Council of Chalcedon 
Byzantion, 16 (1942-3), 20-80. The fourth volume of H. Lietzmann’s 
Geschichte der Alten Kirche has been published (Berlin, de Gruyter, 1944). In 
the Histoire Générale fondée par Gustav Glotz, André Piganiol has written 
a valuable book on L’ Empire chriétien 325-395, Paris, Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1947; chapter V of the second part—‘Les Institutions et la Vie 
sociale’-—is devoted to the Church. Peter Charanis has written a book 
under the title Church and State in the Later Roman Empire on “The Religious 
Policy of Anastasius the First 491-518’, Madison, University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1939 (cf. Byzantion, 16, 559-65). Wilhelm Schubart has published a 
monograph on Justinian and Theodora, Munich, Bruckmann, 1943, 16 
plates; Justinian’s Church policy is discussed fully and that policy, as it 
affected the West, is considered in W. Ensslin’s Theoderich der Grosse, 
Munich, Miinchner Verlag, 194.7. R. Devreesse has written on Le Patriarcat 
d’ Antioche depuis la paix de I’ Eglise jusqu’d la Conquéte arabe, Paris, Gabalda, 
1945. This has been severely criticised by V. Laurent, ‘La Notitia d’An- 
tioche,’ R.E.B., 5 (1947), 67-89; the Notitia cannot be neglected as a 
worthless source by anyone writing the history of the Patriarcate. Dev- 
reesse also contributed to Vivre et Penser (the form in which the Revue 
Biblique appeared during the Occupation) two articles ‘Arabes-Perses et 
Arabes-Romains. Lakhmides et Ghassanides’ (2nd series, 1942, 263-307, 
and ‘Le Christianisme dans la province d’Arabie’ (ibid., 110-46). 

G. B. Ladner (in Mediaeval Studies, 2 (1940), 127-49, Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto) has written a paper on the ‘Origin and 
significance of the Byzantine Iconoclastic Controversy’. He contends that 
the aim of the Iconoclast Emperors was primarily. political: it was an 
attempt to render the imperial authority more absolute. It may be doubted 
whether this explanation will carry conviction. For the dispute over the 
icons under the Comnenian dynasty see V. A. A. Grumel, ‘Les documents 
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athonites concernant l’affaire de Léon de Chalcédoine,’ Studi e Testi, 
123 (1946), 116-35. The question at issue was: Could icons of precious 
metal be seized by the State to meet the pressing needs of imperial 
defence? For the significance of the icon see Laonide Ouspensky, L’icone 
vision du monde spirituel. Quelques mots sur son sens dogmatique, Paris, Setor, 
1948. 

Before his death Sir George Hill saw two more volumes of his History of 
Cyprus published: vol. II The Frankish Period 1192-1432, vol. I11 The Frankish 
Period 1432-1571, Cambridge University Press, 1948. K. M. Setton has 
written on Athens in the Later Twelfth Century, and Michael Choniates 
Archbishop of Athens 1182-1204, Speculum, 19 (1944), 179-207, 21 (1946), 
234-6. Peter Charanis in Speculum, 22 (1947), discussed the position of the 
Jews in the Byzantine Empire under the First Palaeologi. S. Salaville 
published two documents on the Arsenite controversy, R.E.B., 5 (1947), 
116-36. A. A. Vasiliev contributed to Byzantion, 15 (1940-1), 316-77, a 
paper on ‘The Empire of Trebizond in History and Literature’. Father 
J. Gill, working on the sources for the history of the Council of Florence, 
has studied ‘The “Acta” and the Memoirs of Syropoulos as History’, 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 14 (1948), 303-55 (cf. ibid., 43-79). 

Here may be mentioned E. Herman, ““Chiese private” e diritto di 
fondazione negli ultimi secoli dell’ impero bizantino,’ ibid., 12 (1946), 
302-21. For the Emperor as God’s elect: R. Guilland, ‘Le Droit divin a 
Byzance, Eos (Bratislava), 42 (1947), 142-68, and for the significance of the 
Emperor’s coronation: P. Charanis in Byzantion, 15 (1941), 49-66. I have 
not seen F, Cognasso, Relazioni religiose e politiche fra Roma e Bisanzio, Turin, 
Ed. Gheroni, 1947. 


Patristic Study 

As a work of reference J. de Ghellinck’s Patristique et Moyen Age, Tome 
II, Introduction et Complément a I’Etude de la Patristique (= Museum Lessi- 
anum, Section historique, No. 9, Gembloux, Duculot, 1947) will be of 
great service. Notice particularly the section on Papyri, 299-344. The new 
edition of Altaner’s Patrologie I have seen only in Italian—Patrologia, 
Turin, Casa Editrice Marietti, 1944. G. Bardy has discussed La Question des 
Langues dans I’ Eglise ancienne, Tome I, Paris, Beauchesne, 1948. F. L. Cross 
has published his Inaugural Lecture (as Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity in Oxford) on The Study of St. Athanasius (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1945) in which he records the history of Athanasian Studies, discusses 
some particular problems and considers the prospects for Athanasian 
research [cf. Journal of Roman Studies, 35 (1945), 121-4]. P. Gallay has 
written a book on La Vie de Saint Grégoire de Nazianze, Lyon, Paris, Witte, 
1943, and Hans von Balthasar in Présence et Pensée has discussed the reli- 
gious philosophy of Gregory of Nyssa, Paris, Beauchesne, 1942, while J. 
T. Muckle has studied his doctrine on Man as the Image of God in 
Mediaeval Studies, Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, 7 
(1945), 55-84. J. Daniélou in Platonisme et Théologie mystique has written an 
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‘Essai sur la doctrine spirituelle de Saint Grégoire de Nysse’, Paris, 
Aubier, 1944, and V. Lossky an ‘Essai sur la théologie mystique de 
l’Eglise d’Orient’, Paris, Aubier, 1944, and an article on ‘La théologie dans 
la doctrine de Denys l’Aréopagite,’ Revue des sciences philosophiques et théo- 
logiques, 28 (1939), 204-21. Hans Urs von Balthasar has published Liturgie 
cosmique. Maxime le Confesseur (in the series Théologie), Paris, Aubier, 1947. 
G. L. Prestige has entitled his Bampton Lectures Fathers and Heretics 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1940); there are lectures on 
Athanasius, Apollinaris, Nestorius and Cyril. R. V. Sellers in Two Ancient 
Christologies, A Study in the Christological Thought of the Schools of Alexandria 
and Antioch in the Early History of Christian Doctrine (same publishers, 1940) 
seeks to show that ‘if we are to see things in a new light we must bring 
forth together both these ancient Christologies, since the one without the 
other cannot be deemed wholly satisfactory’. Stanislas Giet has published 
two books on St Basil—the larger on Les Idées et Action sociales de Saint 
Basile, Paris, Lecoffre, 1941, and with the same publisher, also in 1941, 
Sasimes. Une Meéprise de Saint Basile. Anders Cavallin has written valuable 
Studien zu den Briefen des hl. Basilius, Lund, Gleerup, 1944. J. F. D’Alton has 
made very useful Selections from St John Chrysostom. The Greek Text 
edited with Introduction and Commentary, Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 1940. R. Devreesse has edited the ‘Commentary of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia on Psalms 1 to 80’, Studi e Testi, 93, Citta del Vaticano, 1939 
[see Vaccari, ibid., 121 (1946), 175-98] and has written an essay on 
Theodore, ibid., 141 (1948). R. V. Sellers has reinforced J. Lebon’s argu- 
ment [Revue hist. ecclés., 26 (1930), 536-50] for attributing to Theodoret of 
Cyrus Pseudo-Justin’s Expositio Rectae Fidei, 7.T.S., 46 (1945), 145-60; 
47 (1946), 57-8, and in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. 4 (1948). Sister M. 
Monica Wagner, C.S.C., in A Chapter in Byzantine Epistolography carefully 
studies Theodoret’s Letters, 119-81. Dom Clement Lialine has written on 
‘The Theological Teaching of Gregory Palamas on the Divine Simplicity’, 
Eastern Churches Quarterly, 6 (1946), 266-87. Berthold Altaner has discussed 
‘Der Stand der patrologischen Wissenschaft und das Problem einer neuen 
Literaturgeschichte’, Studi e Testi, 121 (1946), 483-520. 

There may also be mentioned S. Salaville, ‘De la spiritualité patris- 
tique et byzantine a la théologie russe, R.E.B., 3 (1945), 215-44; Tradition 
and Scripture (=first supplementary issue of the Eastern Churches Quarterly, 
1947)N. Arseniev, The Teaching of the Orthodox Church, 16-26; Concerning 
the Holy Spirit (=second supplementary issue, ibid., 1948), Vladimir 
Lossky, The Procession of the Holy Spirit in the Orthodox Triadology, 31-53; 
I. Hausherr, ‘Penthos. La doctrine de la componction dans l’Orient 
chrétien’, Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 132, Rome, 1944. I have not seen 
H. du Manoir de Juaye, Dogme et Spiritualité chez saint pe d@’ Alexandrie, 
Paris, Vrin, 1944. 


The Thought-World 
I am persuaded that we need, and sorely need, more studies of Byzan- 
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tine thought, the thought of the people and the thought of the educated 
classes in the capital. It is thus encouraging that as a second Fascicule Sup- 
plémentaire to Emile Bréhier’s Histoire de la Philosophie Basile Tatakis has 
written a book on La Philosophie Byzantine, Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1949, while P. E. Stephanou’s study of ‘Jean Italos, philosophe et 
humaniste (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, No. 134, Rome, Pont. Institutum 
Orientalium Studiorum, 1949) is warmly to be welcomed. Most of the 
work of John Italus is still unprinted, and Stephanou’s account is based 
upon the manuscripts. To the Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. 4 (Harvard 
University Press, 1948) Milton V. Anastos has contributed a long study 
(pp. 183-305) on Pletho’s Calendar and Liturgy. A. A. Vasiliev has 
written a paper on ‘Mediaeval Ideas of the End of the World, Byzantion, 
16 (1942-3), 462-502 in which the thought both of the East and the West 
is considered. - 

In this sphere of Byzantine thought the question of continuous survival 
of earlier Greek conceptions calls for further study: cf. Endre Ivanka’s 
recent book on Hellenisches und Christliches im frithbyzantinischen Geistesleben 
(Vienna, Herder, 1948), while the influence of Manicheism is attracting 
widespread interest as is shown in such books as H-C. Puech and A. 
Vaillant, Le Traité contre les Bogomiles de Cosmas le Prétre. Traduction et Etude, 
Paris, Droz, 1945 (=Travaux publiés par |’ Institut d’Etudes slaves 21), in 
Steven Runciman’s The Medieval Manichee, A Study of the Christian Dualist 
Heresy, Cambridge University Press, 1947, and in the fine work by 
Dmitri Obolensky on The Bogomils. A Study in Balkan Neo-Manichaeism, 
Cambridge University Press, 1948; the bibliography (pp. 290-304) will be 
of the greatest service. See further H. Grégoire in Mémorial Louis Petit, 
1948, 142-151, and in Bulletin de Acad. Royale de Belgique, Classe des 
Lettres, 1947, 289-324; Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 13 (1947), 509-14. 


The Patriarchate: the Schism 

V. Grumel has continued the publication of Les Regestes des Actes du 
Patriarcat de Constantinople ( = Le Patriarcat Byzantin, Série 1), vol. I Les Actes des 
Patriarches, Fasc. 3 Les Regestes de 1043 a 1206, 1947 (now obtainable through 
the Institute francais d’Etudes byzantines, Paris). L. Bréhier has studied 
‘L’investiture des Patriarches de Constantinople au Moyen Age’, Studi e 
Testi, 123 (1946), 368-72. There has been considerable discussion of the 
meaning of the term ‘oecumenical’ when applied to the patriarch and of 
the use of the term. ‘Quand on parlait’, writes R. Devreesse, ‘d’cecumeni- 
cité on ne dépassait pas l’horizon byzantin, celui que dominait le maitre de 
Doixovpévn, c’est a dire l’empereur (‘Le cinquiéme concile et l’cecumeni- 
cité byzantine’, Studi e Testi, ibid., 1-15). Cf. V. Laurent, ‘Le Titre de 
Patriarche @cuménique et la signature patriarcale, Recherches de Di- 
plomatique et de Sigillographie byzantines’, R.E.B., 6 (1948), 5-26, and 
‘Le Titre de Patriarche (Ecuménique et Michel Cerulaire’, Studi e Testi, 
123 (1946), 373-96, in which the effect of the attack launched by Cardinal 
Humbert upon Cerularius is emphasized. 
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The whole question of the Photian schism has been renewed during 
recent years by the work of Grumel and Dvornik, and many of the latter’s 
articles are now summarized in his book, The Photian Schism. History and 
Legend, Cambridge University Press, 1948. The argument of that book has 
been accepted without question: ‘il n’y a pas eu de schisme nouveau entre 
les deux églises sous le second patriarcat de Photius, c’est 4 dire de 880 a 
886’ (Jugie). But when the ‘halo of sanctity’ is claimed for Photius one 
cannot help feeling that he must be one of Usener’s ‘sonderbare Heilige’. 
The whole story of the schism has been well told by Martin Jugie, Le 
schisme byzantin. Apergu historique et doctrinal, Paris, Lethielleux, 1941 and see 
E. Amann in A. Fliche and V. Martin, Histoire de l’Eglise, vol. 7, Paris, 
Bloud & Gay, 1942. George Every has written The Byzantine Patriarcate 
451-1204, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1947. Reviewers 
have had their doubts about this book. 


Liturgy and hymns 

Here the outstanding work is by Dom Gregory Dix, The Shape of the 
Liturgy, Dacre Press, 1945, and second edition in the same year, pp. xix, 
764, especially ch. xv A., “The Development of the Eastern Rites.’ See A. v. 
d. M., ‘Concerning The Shape of the Liturgy,’ Eastern Churches Quarterly, 
6 (Oct.—Dec., 1945), 170-200—a criticism of the treatment of the Byzan- 
tine tradition. In 1947 there was published a second edition of Dr. Sraw- 
ley’s The Early History of the Liturgy, Cambridge University Press. Sophie 
Antoniades has written a lengthy study on Place de la liturgie dans la tradition 
des Lettres grecques, Leiden, Sijthoff, 1939. E. Behr-Sigel has contributed to 
the Eastern Churches Quarterly, 7 (194.7), 132-50 a paper on ‘Prayers to Jesus 
or the essence of Orthodox monastic simplicity’. Martin Jugie has written 
an elaborate examination of “La Mort et l’Assumption de la Sainte Vierge. 
Etude historico-doctrinale’, Studi e Testi, 114 (1944). He concludes that 
while there is no doubt concerning the Assumption, there is no certainty 
whether the Virgin died or was taken up while still living. A. Raes con- 
siders the origins of the Festival of the Assumption in the East, Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica, 12 (1946), 262-74, and Dom Thomas Rigby writes on 
‘The Definition of the Assumption of our Lady’, Eastern Churches Quarterly, 
7 (1947), 117-32. D. C. McPherson has published a series of papers on 
‘The Divine Office in the Byzantine Rite’, Eastern Churches Quarterly, 7 
(1947), 151-8, 323-30, 482-90; O. H. E. Burmester has described the 
‘Rites and Ceremonies of the Coptic Church’, ibid., 7 (1948), 373-403 
(nine plates), 8 (1949), 1-39 (plates 10 to 26). Dom B. Capelle has studied 
*L’Anaphore de Sérapion: Essai d’Exégése’, Le Muséon, 59 (1946), 425-43. 
G. Garitte in Deux manuscripts italo-greco’, Studi e Testi, 123 (1946), 16- 
40 has emphasized the loyalty to the Greek rite in Southern Italy, cf. 
J. Gay, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 4. (1895), 59-66. There should further be 
noted a papyrus publication—C. H. Roberts and Dom B. Capelle, An 
early Euchologium. The Dér-Balizeh Papyrus enlarged and re-edited ( = Biblio- 
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théque du Muséon, volume 23), Louvain, 1949. This re-edition of a famous 
text is based on a study of the original papyrus. 

Egon Wellesz has written on Eastern Elements in Western Chant: Studies in 
the Early History of Ecclesiastical Music (= Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae: 
Subsidia, vol. 2, American Series, No. 1), printed at the University Press, 
Oxford for the Byzantine Institute Inc., Boston, 1947 (11 plates); this book 
was followed by A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1949—this is a fascinating book even for those who can- 
not appreciate the strictly musical parts of the work. Egon Wellesz has 
further studied “The Nativity Drama of the Byzantine Church’, Journal of 
Roman Studies, 37 (194.7), 145-51. As part of the series of Monumenta Musicae 
Byzantinae it was decided to issue Lectionaria under the editorship of 
Carsten Héeg and Silva Lake. Of these, Lectionaria, volume 1 was to 
contain the ‘Prophetologium’ (edited by Carsten Héeg and Giinther 
Zuntz) ; of this, the first (1939) and second (1940) fascicules have appeared, 
Copenhagen, Munksgaard (reviewed in 7.T.S., 49, 219-21). 

August C. Mahr has studied at length and reconstructed (with a trans- 
lation) The Cyprus Passion Cycle, Publications in Mediaeval Studies, ed. 
P. S. Moore, No. 9, The University, Notre Dame, Indiana, 1947. 


Monasticism 

Here there are remarkable. publications to record: L. Th. Lefort has 
published Les Vies coptes de Saint Pachéme. Traduction frangaise, Louvain, 
Bureau du Muséon, 1943. This crowns the study which Lefort has pursued 
for so many years and with such complete devotion. The work of Délger, 
issued at this time, is an astonishing achievement: Aus den Schatzkammern 
des Heiligen Berges (published for the Bavarian Academy, Munich, Miin- 
chner Verlag, 1948) consists of a Textband of 363 pages, and a Tafelband 
with ‘150 Urkunden and 50 Urkundensiegel aus 10 Jahrhunderten’. 
Further, in the Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse, N. F., Heft 28, Munich, 1949, Délger has 
written ‘Sechs byzantinische Praktika des 14. Jahrhunderts fiir das Athos- 
kloster Iberon mit diplomatischen, sprachlichen, verwaltungs- und sozial- 
geschichtlichen Bemerkungen’. In 1945 there appeared the second volume 
of the Archives de l’ Athos publiées sous la direction de Gabriel Millet—Actes de 
Kutlumus, ed. Paul Lemerle, Paris, Lethielleux. Texte. The Introduction 
gives for the first time a history of the monasteries of Kutlumus and 
Alépou (Alypiou); 80 documents are printed, from A.D. 1012 to 1856. 
Album with 32 plates. V. Mosin and A. Sovne have contributed Supple- 
menta ad Acta Graeca Chilandarit, Academy in Ljubljana, 1948. S. Binon 
studied Les origines légendaires et l’histoire de Xéropotamou et de Saint-Paul de 
P Athos. Etude diplomatique et critique =Bibliotheque du Muséon, vol. 13, 
Louvain, 1942. Franz Doelger has edited a popular book on the monas- 
teries of Athos—Ménchsland Athos (Munich, Bruckmann, 1943)—with 
contributions by E. Weigand and A. Deindl; 183 photographs and a map. 
J. Van der Ploeg has written on Oud-syrisch Monniksleven, Leiden, Brill, 
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1942, and Mario Scaduto on ‘Il Monachismo basiliano nella Sicilia medi- 
evale. Rinascita e Decadenza Sec. XI-XIV’, Rome, Storia e Letteratura, 
1947.Peter Charanis has studied “The Monastic Properties and the State in 
the Byzantine Empire’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. 4, Harvard University 
Press, 1948, 53-118; E. Herman has published ‘Ricerche sulle istituzioni 
monastiche bizantine. Typika ktetorika, caristicari e monasteri “‘liberi”’ ’, 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 6 (1940), 293-375. On monasticism L. Bré- 
hier’s chapter in Les Institutions de ’ Empire byzantin (see supra p. 106) will 
form for students a very valuable work of reference. An encyclopedic 
work has been compiled by Placidus de Meester, De Monachico Statu iuxia 
Disciplinam byzantinam =Sacra Congregazione per la chiesa orientale, Fonti. 
Serie II, Fasc. 10, Typis polyglottis Vaticanis, 1942, pp. xxxiv, 523. 
O. H. E. Burmester has written (with photographs) on the Orthodox 
monasteries in Cyprus, Eastern Churches Quarterly, 7 (1947), 14-19, 7 (1948), 
307-17, and R. W. Dawkins has described “The Arrangement of Wall 
Paintings in the Monastery Churches of Mount Athos’ in Byzantina Meta- 
byzantina, 1, Part 1, New York, 1946, 93-105. 


Art and Architecture 

Otto Demus has continued his studies of East Roman mosaics in 
Byzantine Mosaic Decoration: Aspects of Monumental Art in Byzantium, Kegan 
Paul, 1948, with 64 illustrations. Otto G. von Simson’s Sacred Fortress, 
Byzantine Art and Statecraft in Ravenna, Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1948, has as its sub-title ‘Emperor Justinian’s Struggle for the 
Reconquest of the West as reflected in the greatest surviving Monuments 
of the Golden Age of Byzantine Civilization’. The book contains 48 finely 
reproduced plates. Kurt Weitzmann has treated at length “The Joshua Roll’ 
as ‘A Work of the Macedonian Renaissance’, Princeton University Press, 
1948, with 114 plates. D. Talbot Rice has contributed to the King Penguin 
Series, Harmondsworth, 1947, Russian Icons, with 16 plates in colour and 
has written Byzantine Painting and Developments in the West before A.D. 1200, 
Avalon Press and Central Institute of Art and Design, 1948, with 37 plates 
in colour and monochrome. There are good photographs in Cecil Stewart’s 
Byzantine Legacy, Allen and Unwin, 1947, and special praise is due to the 
selection of illustrations chosen by H. St. L. B. Moss for Byzantium (see 
p. 103 supra). L. H. Grondijs has published a monograph on L’icono- 
graphie byzantine du Crucifié mort sur la croix, 2nd edition, Brussels (Biblio- 
theca Byzantina Bruxellensis, Tome I, Editions de Byzantion Institut de 
Sociologie) and Utrecht (Société d’Editions Kemink en Zoon), 1947. 

An account of Professor Baxter’s excavations on the site of the imperial 
palace is given in The Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors. Being a first 
report on the excavations carried out in Istanbul on behalf of the Walker Trust (the 
University of St. Andrews) 1935-1938. By G. Brett, W. J. Macaulay and 
R. B. K. Stevenson, Oxford University Press, 1947. E. H. Swift has pub- 
lished an elaborate architectural study of Sancta Sophia in a book pro- 
duced by the Columbia University Press, 1940, Hagia Sophia, with 34 
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figures and 46 plates and in 1942 the Third Preliminary Report of Work done 
in 1935-1938 upon The Mosaics of Haghia Sophia at Istanbul, The Imperial 
Portraits of the South Gallery by Thomas Whittemore was issued by the 
Byzantine Institute with 37 plates and 2 in colour. In Le Muséon, 59 (1946), 
303-18 L. H. Vincent has considered the reports of the excavations of ‘La 
cathédrale antique de Beisan-Scythopolis’ and no student should miss the 
admirable reconstruction (on the basis of recent excavations) of life in a 
village of Southern Palestine given by Naphtali Lewis in the Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly for July-October, 1948, 102-17 (for the religious life 
of Byzantine Nessana see p. 110). 


Russia 

The influence of Rome on early Russia is disputed: see, e.g., Baron 
Michel de Taube, Rome et la Russie avant linvasion des Tatars (IX*-XIIF 
stécles), Tome I (the first conversion of the Russians 856-82), Paris, Les 
Editions du Cerf, 1947. On the early period of Christianity in Russia 
E. Honigmann has written in Byzantion, 17 (1944-5), 128-62 “The Foun- 
dation of the Russian Metropolitan Church according to Greek sources’. 
This is a criticism of Vernadsky’s theory of the place occupied by the 
Archbishop of Tmutorokan: Honigmann writes, ‘Now that the hypothesis 
that his position was analogous to that of the archbishops of Bulgaria and 
Cyprus has been eliminated,. this pitiable clergyman probably can be 
relieved from the obligation imposed upon him by modern historians of 
travelling always to and fro over a distance of about 450 miles . . . in order 
to reach his flock’ (p. 140). Vernadsky has performed a real service to 
students by his translation of Medieval Russian Laws (= Records of Civiliza- 
tion, Sources and Studies, ed. Austin P. Evans), Columbia University Press, 
194.7. Introduction pp. 3-25 (influence of the Church), translation pp. 26— 
92, glossary bibliography and index. Vernadsky has also published Kievan 
Russia (=A History of Russia by George Vernadsky and Michael Kar- 
povich, vol. 2), New Haven, Yale University Press, 1948. An English 
translation of P. Miliukov’s Outlines of Russian Culture, Part I Religion and the 
Church has been produced by the University of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. 
In 1946 George P. Fedotov inaugurated a series of studies which will cover 
the history of the Russian religious mind from the early Kievan period to 
the present day. His book, The Russian Religious Mind. Kievan Christianity 
was published by the Harvard University Press (Oxford University Press 
in England). There is a chapter on Byzantine influence upon early Russia 
(with a bibliography) in Byzantium (see p. 103 supra), pp. 369-91. A 
posthumous work written by S. H. Cross and edited by K. J. Conant on 
Mediaeval Russian Churches has been published by the Mediaeval Academy 
of America, Cambridge, Mass., 1949 (113 illustrations). 
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Theologie und Geschichte des Fudenchristentums. H. J. Schoeps. Mohr, Tiibingen, 
1949. In-8. v + 525 pages. 

Dr. Schoeps, whom the Nazi régime had compelled to take refuge in Sweden, 
and who is now professor of the History of Religions at Erlangen, was already 
well known and highly appreciated by the specialists for his researches on 
rabbinic Judaism and on the relations between Judaism and Christianity. His 
new book may well be considered as the standard work on Judaic Christianity. 
It definitely outclasses the classical though not entirely satisfactory monograph 
of Hoennicke, Das Fudenchristentum (1908). 

The author knows and uses the whole bibliography on the subject, and his 
book is very fully documented. Moreover, he is thoroughly at ease in the 
talmudic as well as in the patristic literature. This equal and rather exceptional 
mastery of two quite different fields of investigation is one of the main qualities 
of his work. It enables him, by bringing together texts of diverse origins, to shed 
the greatest possible light on many an intricate problem, of which the solution, 
if attempted with the help of either the Christian or the Jewish texts only, would 
have been hopeless. 

The various chapters of the book deal respectively with the sources concern- 
ing Judaic Christianity, the christology of the Judeo-Christians, their conception 
of the Law, their opposition to the traditional forms of Jewish worship—Temple 
and sacrifices—,their historical and religious background and connections, and 
lastly the history and development of Judaic Christianity and its importance for 
the Synagogue, the ancient Church, and Islam, which Dr. Schoeps considers as 
its last but direct offspring. The volume is completed by a series of excursus, 
treating of particular problems, specially those connected with the Judeo- 
Christian translator cf the Bible, Symmachus, and with the Pseudo-Clemen- 
tine writings, which constitute the essential of the author’s documentation. 

Dr. Schoeps claims that his book will provide a new starting point on the 
field of post-apostolic Christianity. Of course, not all in his work is equally new 
and equally valuable. There remains, as he himself admits, a large part of 
hypothesis in some of his interpretations, and especially in his treatment of the 
Pseudo-Clementines, in particular of the underlying source, Kerygmata Petrou: the 
long debate on this point has certainly not come to its end yet; the same may be 
said of his attempt to reconstruct, through the Pseudo-Clementines, some lost 
Acta Apostolorum which were, in his opinion, an Ebionite reply to our canonical 
Acts. But every one of Dr. Schoeps’s affirmations, suggestions and assumptions 
deserves a very careful study. Many of them are very convincing and illumin- 
ating, and he has, on the whole, done very valuable work. 

The chief interest of the book is, I tiiink, to emphasize the important part 
Judaic Christianity has for some time and in some regions played in Christian 
life, not only as a counterpart to the Church of the Gentiles, but also as a deli- 
berate and clever reply to the Marcionite conception of Christianity: for in the 
author’s opinion, Judaic Christianity, which of course traces back to the first 
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community in Jerusalem, acquired its characteristic features during the Gnostic 
crisis, in the second half of the second century; and it is then also that he places 
the composition of the Kerygmata Petrou. 

Another very interesting point is his endeavour to delineate, upwards and 
downwards, the tradition of which Ebionism is but one aspect, and which gives 
it its true meaning, showing it to be more than just a queer and aberrant mani- 
festation of early Christian life. In this respect, Dr. Schoeps inclines to a certain 
extent to renew the views held by the school of Tiibingen. He works out very 
carefully the connection between Ebionism and various marginal aspects of 
Jewish religious life, Essenism in particular. And he stresses strikingly the close 
analogy between Stephen’s attack on the Temple (Acts, 7) and the position of 
the Kerygmata Petrou on the same matter. More still could perhaps have been 
said in that direction. I am not quite as sure as Dr. Schoeps that the pre- 
Christian Naoapato. described by Epiphanius (Panarion, 18)—whatever their 
right name might have been—are mere imagination, misunderstanding or 
anticipation in pre-Christian times of some Judeo-Christian sect. And I incline 
to think that the type of Ebionite religion revealed to us by the Pseudo-Clemen- 
tines is even more deeply rooted in heterodox Judaism than Dr. Schoeps him- 
self admits and very convincingly has shown it to be. I hope to deal with this 
topic some day, in connexion with a study on the thought of Stephen. 

Two main objections must, in my opinion, be made to Dr. Schoeps’s views. 
Firstly, he absolutely denies the existence of a Gnostic Ebionism, or at least he 
does not admit that the conceptions developed in the Pseudo-Clementines 
may be described as Gnostic. And consequently he tends to minimise the 
connexion between Ebionism and the syncretistic sect of the Elchasaites. He 
may well be right on this particular point. But as regards the problem of 
Gnostic Ebionism at large, the reader misses a clear definition of Gnosticism. If 
the essential of Gnosticism, considered by Dr. Schoeps as consisting chiefly of 
pagan elements, lies in its rejecting the Old Testament and opposing the 
biblical God to the supreme God, as Marcion did, then of course the mere 
possibility of a Jewish or Judaic Gnosticism is excluded. But this is not neces- 
sarily the right way of considering things. The very interesting Pseudo-Clem- 
entine theory of the false pericopes in the Bible may well be a reply to Marcion’s 
exegesis, with the aim of maintaining altogether a divinely inspired Bible and 
also the divine unity. But is the method which consists in ascribing some parts of 
the Bible to the Evil One fundamentally different from the one which finds in 
the whole Bible the revelation of an inferior God? There is in the Pseudo- 
Clementines not indeed an absolute, but at least a relative dualism, which is not 
so remote from some types of Gnosticism. Dr. Schoeps himself notes (p. 148) that 
Apelles, one of Marcion’s disciples, taught a theory of adulterations of the 
Mosaic Torah by a demon, closely akin to the conception of the Kerygmata Petrou. 
And if we define Gnosis and Gnosticism, according to the etymology, as a higher 
mode of knowledge of God and the things divine, imparted by special revelation, 
then the doctrine of the Kerygmata Petrou, with its esoteric character, is the very 
type of Gnosis. 

This leads me to my second objection: is it legitimate to consider the Keryg- 
mata Petrou as expressing Judaic Christianity in general, and Ebionism as being 
one coherent and unique body of doctrine and type of religion? Dr. Schoeps 
seems to take this for granted, and although he makes a very large and accurate 
use of every possible source of information, his construction is based mainly on 
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the Kerygmata. We miss a precise definition of Judaic Christianity as well as of 
Gnosticism. I am very reluctant to admit that all Judeo-Christians shared those 
very peculiar views on the sacrifices and the Scriptures which are developed in 
the Pseudo-Clementines. If we admit, what seems obvious, that the origins of 
Ebionism are to be found in the first Palestinian community, how can we then 
account for those views, which there is little evidence for attributing to the first 
disciples? Either they have developed gradually, and from a non-Christian— 
possibly pre-Christian—origin, or—and this does not exclude the first explana- 
tion—they were held only by some among the Ebionites. 

If for instance Symmachus illustrates the same tendency as the Kerygmata, 
how is the fact to be explained that his translation of the Bible included even 
those passages which were, according to the standards of the Kerygmata, un- 
doubtedly false pericopes? Should he not have dropped them, if he had consi- 
dered them from the same bias? I do not think Dr. Schoeps has, on this point, 
done away with the traditional view of Ebionism and its various tendencies. 
Some of the Ebionites must have been, from a Jewish point of view—excluding 
of course their faith in Christ—strictly orthodox as regards the institutions and 
rites of the Ancient Law, as well as the integrity of the Scriptures. And we must, 
I think, admit that in Ebionism at large there was much more diversity and 
complexity than the picture Dr. Schoeps gives of it would suggest: as much, in 
fact, as in Judaism itself, whose various shades and tendencies so clearly appear 
in the background of this very substantial and stimulating inquiry, which will 
certainly give a new impulse to the studies in early Christian history and must be 
ranged among the most important recent contributions on this field of learning. 

UNIVERSITE DE STRASBOURG MarceL SIMON 


Studi Gregorian, per la storia di Gregorio VII e della riforma Gregoriana. 
Ed. G. B. Borino. Vols. I and II. Rome, 1947. 

The life and times of Gregory VII, despite all that has been written of them, 
remain a field in which much laborious and necessary work remains to be done. 
The present volumes prove amply that scholars of great competence are engaged 
upon the task. There is always a danger that English medievalists may become 
insular, and the danger is perhaps greater than ever in our own generation, 
when on the one hand a knowledge of Latin and the European languages is 
becoming rarer, while on the other a succession of brilliant masters from Stubbs 
and Maitland to Tout and Powicke have shown generations of pupils the rich 
content and exacting technique of the institutional history of our own country. 
Against such a danger the perusal of these essays, and of the bibliographical 
footnotes with which they abound, should prove a healthy prophylactic. The 
wealth of research that has accrued in the past twenty years is truly remarkable, 
and that, not only in Germany, where it mignt have been expected, but in 
Italy also. In these two volumes, in fact, the Italian contributors slightly out- 
number the German, while French scholars are relatively few. It may be added 
that the English reader’s admiration will be accompanied by a wholesome 
humility. Thirty years ago at least four or five scholars—R. L. Poole, A. J. 
Carlyle, J. P. Whitney and Z. N. Brooke—would have been able to make 
notable contributions to this work. At the present moment it is hard to think of a 
single historian in this country who has the competence in Gregorian church 
history that Professor Barraclough (and he almost alone) has in the contem- 
porary history of the Empire. It is indeed significant that although the editor 
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made every attempt, he was unable to obtain any collaboration from this 
country for these two volumes. The rare papers in English—four in all—are of 
transatlantic provenance, and in the case of three the name of the writer is 
scarcely suggestive of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

As the number of contributions falls little short of fifty a summary of their 
contents would be impossible, and a catalogue would be superfluous if the 
experience of the present writer, who has received at least four prospectuses, is 
at all common. An attempt will therefore be made merely to indicate some of the 
most important studies and their chief conclusions. As was to be expected when 
a large number of scholars had been asked for a contribution connected with a 
single great name, many of the papers take the form of a discussion of the con- 
nections of Gregory VII with a particular place or region. No less than a dozen 
fall within this class, and excellent as some of them are (and the name of Walther 
Holtzmann is a sufficient guarantee for one) they must be left to the specialist. 

The life and personality of the great pope are of more general interest. 
Though he filled such a place in his age and stood at the centre of one of the 
most violent storms of Western history, Gregory’s private life and character are 
all but unknown. Even his family and its position in the social scale are matters 
of controversy; it is to these that G. Marchetti-Longhi (II, 287-333) devotes a 
long disquisition. The value of his conclusions must be left to the judgment of 
Roman genealogists; no field is more full of pitfalls and mare’s nests; but at least 
a good case is made out for a noble descent for Hildebrand on both sides of the 
family, and through his paternal grandmother from the distinguished Roman 
family of Ildebrandi Stefaneschi. 

No essay deals directly with Hildebrand’s monastic life, but the editor, 
Father Borino, touches on it when dealing with his first exile (I, 3-46). One of 
his conclusions is that the word invitus in the pope’s well-known statement 
invitus ultra montes cum domino papa Gregorio abii refers to his desire, voiced at more 
than one crucial moment of his life, for the hidden life of a monk. Hildebrand 
was not yet a monk in 1047; he became one beyond the Alps and probably at 
Cluny. As Fr Borino cautiously but firmly remarks: ‘io penso che non ci siano 
ragioni sufficienti per negare che sia stato monaco proprio a Cluny (p. 45).’ Fur- 
ther light on Gregory’s personality is thrown by Professor V. Ussani (II, 341— 
59), who studies his literary works. He justly emphasizes, inter alia, the note of 
deep and unaffected piety towards the Eucharist and the Blessed Virgin in the 
pope’s letters to the Empress Agnes and the Countess Matilda; it is interesting 
from another point of view to find clear echoes of Horace, Vergil, Cicero and 
Sallust in the Register. 

The Dictatus Papae has attracted much attention from scholars since the 
commentary of Caspar and the analysis of Fliche established it as the authentic 
utterance of Gregory VII. Its brief and forcible phrases, which seem at a first 
reading to be the enunciation of a papalist programme of the fiercest kind, have 
been examined time and again, and the most diverse hypotheses, some plausible, 
some not, have been suggested as to its occasion and purpose. The most sober 
view in recent years has regarded it as a programme for the canonists of the 
papal party, but others have seen in it as a pronunciamento at a synod (perhaps 
that of Lent, 1075), or even as the terms delivered to the Greeks as Rome’s 
ultimatum. Recently a more truly critical and historical approach has been 
made. It has been recognized that the phrase Dictatus Papae is an entirely 
neutral term of art of the papal chancery, and Fr Borino, in an important 
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paper not in this collection, has put out the exceptionally happy suggestion that 
the D.P. (to use the abbreviation current in these volumes) is simply the index 
of a collection of canonical citations made and used by Gregory himself and 
kept, so to say, on his table. In a short but interesting paper Professor Karl 
Hofmann of Tiibingen (I, 531-7), who had himself reached an almost similar 
conclusion, welcomes Borino’s opinion and adds some precisions. It is accepted 
also by Professor Stephan Kuttner of Washington University (II, 387-401) who 
uses the same technique of cool historical criticism to explain, and byexplaining to 
reduce to the commonplace, a much discussed clause (DP 17) in the document. 
His argument is too delicate for abbreviation, but it is completely satisfying. 

There is, one had almost said fortunately, a notable absence of studies deal- 
ing with the Investiture contest. The one noteworthy exception is the contribu- 
tion of M. A. Fliche (I, 373-86), the French doyen of Gregorian studies, who 
takes as his text an assertion of his compatriot M. Arquilliére, that Gregory at 
Canossa restored Henry to communion with the Church, but not to the exercise 
of his kingly powers. This assertion is indeed based upon a direct (but very 
belated) statement by Gregory himself, but it is contradicted by some contem- 
porary evidence and is not part of the received account. M. Fliche’s conclusion is 
that the pope at Canossa had no express intention of distinguishing the king from 
the Christian, and continued to act as if Henry had been fully restored. Later, 
however, when political considerations made non-recognition of Henry con- 
venient, he adopted from certain papalists the contrary view. It is an ingenious 
theory which explains an otherwise awkward passage in the Register, but it 
perhaps creates as many difficulties as it resolves. 

There are a number of valuable studies of Gregory’s influence on the re- 
organization—administrative, legal and economic—of the patrimony of Saint 
Peter and the papal familia. Professor Karl Jordan of Kiel (I, 111-35) traces the 
main outlines of the papal household in the early middle ages and holds that the 
decadence of the early eleventh century was not so complete as is usually sup- 
posed. Nevertheless, during the career and pontificate of Hildebrand-Gregory 
(as some contributors call him) the camera, the chancery and the college of 
cardinals developed very considerably, and the papal Curia became for the first 
time what it continued to be during the twelfth century. Father D. B. Zema, 
S.J., of Fordham University, (I, 137-68) deals with the purely economic re- 
organization and finds that here, too, Hildebrand-Gregory accomplished much. 
Papal lands and revenues were gathered into hand; estates were exploited. 
Perhaps even in Gregory’s day the camerarius, whose office, title and person were 
imported from Cluny, established the system of annual accounting that was 
later imposed by Rome far and wide. 

Other studies discuss Gregory’s relations to an institute and an intellectual 
movement each of great contemporary significance. Professor Leicht recently of 
the University of Rome (I, 93-110) considers the pope’s attitude to the Roman 
law and finds him at first favourable, then, under the stress of controversy, more 
distrustful, and finally again interested. M. Gustave Bardy (I, 47-64) deals with 
his treatment of the reform of the Augustinian canons; his somewhat unexpected 
conclusion is that Gregory issued severe and somewhat formalistic regulations 
which were not in fact observed. 

Two studies deal with the two greatest of Hildebrand’s fellow-workers. 
Father O. Blum, O.F.M. (II, 459-76), who is known as an authority on Peter 
Damian, considers him as the ‘monitor of the popes’. Any new approach to the 
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unduly neglected Damian is welcome, but this paper leaves undecided many of 
the questions of greatest interest. Anton Michel of Freising, on the other hand 
(I, 65-92), throws considerable light on the figure of the great cardinal Humbert 
and confirms the opinion that a full-dress study of this eminent man is long over- 
due. Extremely influential in thought and action, largely responsible for the 
election decree of 1059 and one of the greatest canonists of his day, Humbert, 
who touched almost every department of the Church’s activity, constantly threw 
the weight of his energy and prestige upon the side of the intransigents. A reformer 
of extreme severity, in his denial of the validity of simoniacal orders and in his 
anti-imperial claims he departed further from tradition than did the more sober 
Damian, and he did all that was needed to make any hope of agreement with the 
Greeks illussory. On the theology of the Eucharist, also, his views were unusual. 

Of the remaining essays, space permits of the mention of three only. H. X. 
Arquilliére (I, 501-21) contributes a most interesting account of the ‘theory of 
the two swords’, exploited by, and often attributed to, Saint Bernard. He shows 
that it is in fact far older, and can be found in essentials in a phrase of Isidore of 
Seville, while the whole idea which it illustrates derives from the Augustinian 
conception of the State as the agent of the Church in a divinely-ordered world, 
rather than as the natural ruler of secular things in a world of which the Church 
finds herself a part. Another familiar name is that of G. Tellenbach who, in a 
substantial and illuminating essay (II, 125-49) stresses the significance of the 
reform of the papacy and the activities of Gregory VII for the spiritual and 
cultural unification of the West. This is an extremely interesting study, rich in | 
learning and wisdom. Finally, mention should be made of the long and thorough 
essay by Father Ilarino da Milano, O.F.M.Cap., on the popular heresies of the 
eleventh century (II, 43-89). The passages in all the sources are methodically 
and intelligently examined and analysed, and the resulting conclusion shows that 
heretical opinions, in the two distinct forms which persisted through the middle 
ages—that of the ‘spiritual’ and ‘evangelical’ reformers, anti-hierarchical, 
ascetical and socialistic, and that of the dualistic and frankly anti-Christian 
cathari, often mistakenly labelled ‘manichees’—were in existence at least at the 
beginning of the eleventh century in widely-separated centres. This, also, in its 
own sphere, is a most valuable contribution. 

Enough has been said to make it clear that Studi Gregoriani is a collection 
equalling and perhaps surpassing in value the most distinguished Festschrift, 
but even a professional medievalist might be pardoned for wondering what 
significant event in the life of Hildebrand had reached its ninth centenary in 
1947. As the Editor tells us in his foreword, 1047 was remarkable as the year in 
which Hildebrand, as a young man of twenty-nine accompanied into exile over 
the Alps the uncanonically deposed Gregory VI, thus entering as a loyal exile 
at the pope’s side upon the stage of history which he was to quit as a more 
illustrious exile more than thirty years later. The date therefore has a signifi- 
cance, and yet one cannot resist the impression that it serves as a pretext rather 
than as a cause for Fr Borino’s editorial labours. A collection of Hildebrandine 
essays appeared to him desirable: the precise anniversary mattered little. His 
enthusiasm has certainly been justified by its success. The reception given to 
these two volumes has been such that a third of the series has already appeared, 
and a fourth is in contemplation. If they rival the original volumes they, and any 
successors they may have, will be welcomed by all medievalists. 

PETERHOUSE, CAMBRIDGE Davin KNowLEs 
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Det Svenska Préstmétet under Medeltiden. Sigurd Kroon. Samlingar och Studier till 
Svenska Kyrkans Historia, 18. Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans Diakonis- 
tyrelses Bokférlag. 1948. 5 Kr. 

A reviewer may treat this study of Swedish diocesan synods in two parts, 
although they do not quite conform to the structure of the book. First one may 
note that it contains a solid and useful account of the working of the synods in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. The bulk of the evidence, 
which is fairly copious, comes from late in the fourteenth or the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Secondly, it contains an enquiry into the origins of the Swedish synod and 
its original relationship with assemblies of other kinds. For this part of the study 
the evidence is distinctly thin and the author’s handling of it open to question. 

The synodal practice of Sweden in the later Middle Ages seems to have 
agreed in general with that of other Continental countries. That synods were 
regularly held is suggested by arrangements for payment of annual rents and 
celebration of anniversary masses at the synod. All parish priests were supposed 
to attend, despite the immense distances (up to 1000 kilometres) which they 
might have to travel. We hear also of testes synodales at Linképing (1342-51) and 
Skara (1472). Priests were ordered to pay cathedraticum when they came to the 
synod, and the injunction leads Mr Kroon to give a useful, if inconclusive, 
excursus on this tax. In keeping with Norwegian and Icelandic practice, Swedish 
synods were held once, not twice, a year. Except at Abo and Vaxjé, which each 
had an autumn synod, the Swedish synods fell at the end of June or early in 
July; a consistent and deliberate approximation to the Feast of Saints Peter and 
Paul, suggested by recent writers, is not borne out by the evidence Mr Kroon 
gives. One of the valuable features of this enquiry into the season of synods is the 
connexion it shows between the times of synodal meetings in the dioceses of 
central Sweden and a variety of other political and social gatherings. For Mr 
Kroon seems to establish that, during the fourteenth century and after, the 
ancient provincial diet (/andsting) and the more modern meeting of the provin- 
cial nobility (vapensyner) met in each region at approximately the same time and 
place as the synod. Moreover, this was commonly the occasion of a fair, which 
was connected in people’s minds with the synod; for ‘conventus cleri Scaris et 
nundinae’ are recorded in 1493 as occurring on 6 July, and we hear of the 
synodal fair (prestemodz marchnadh) in Vasteras (1539). 

Turning to that part of the book which deals with origins, we find Mr Kroon 
anxious to carry back the institutions of synods to the early years of the diocesan 
system in Sweden in the first half of the twelfth century. Now this does not seem 
inherently improbable, but unfortunately there is no evidence. The best Mr 
Kroon can do is to point to some scanty evidence of synods in twelfth-century 
Norway and Iceland and argue by comparison; and this evidence has lately been 
challenged by a compatriot of his. In 1248 a papal legate referred to bishops’ 
synods as though they existed in Sweden, and from 1280 comes the earliest 
native record, according to Mr Kroon, in the shape of synodal statutes of Bishop 
Brynolf I of Skara. But neither their editor, Jaakko Gummerus, nor Mr Kroon 
gives reasons for thinking that these were issued in a synod (the internal evi- 
dence rather points in the opposite direction). The same is true of other undated 
statutes of Skara (Gummerus, Synodalstatuter, pp. 61, 74) and of Strangnas 
(ibid., p. 87, Kroon, p. 156). We must probably confess ourselves unable to 


1 Sten Gagnér, ‘Zur Entstehung der europaischen und der schwedischen Diézesan- 
synode’, Kyrkohistorisk Arsskrift, xlviii (1948), 26-7. 
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prove that the bishop’s synod flourished in Sweden before the last decade of the 
thirteenth century; we may conjecture that it was not then new, but it is profit- 
less to speculate on its antiquity. This being so, Mr Kroon’s attempt to prove that 
the synod was originally a function of the /andsting is bound to be unconvincing; 
the more so since he cannot tell us the date of either sort of assembly before the 
fourteenth century nor advance evidence that the synod was ever held anywhere 
but in the cathedral. He is on safer ground in tracing the statute-making activity 
of Swedish bishops to sources in Northern France. As Gummerus pointed out in 
1900, the statutes of Odo of Paris were copied in Skara as in other parts of 
Europe. Mr Kroon remarks resemblances between an ordo synodalis of Uppsala 
(1344) and an ordo of the diocese of Meaux, and the copying of statutes of Liége 
in statutes of Strangnas. 

The book is well produced, with facsimiles of manuscripts, a bibliography, 
a résumé of 20 pages in French, but no index. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER C. R. CHENEY 


Cosmo Gordon Lang. J. G. Lockhart. 1949. ix + 481 pages. Hodder and Stoughton. 
25s. 

Mr Lockhart’s book is likely to be an important one for the student of English 
Church history during the period of the two World Wars. The Archbishop 
whose task it was to guide the Church through one of its most critical and 
perilous epochs could not lack a biography, and the character of the present 
volume is distinctive. His predecessor has been the subject of a full-length study 
written with remarkable inside knowledge both of men and events: Mr Lock- 
hart’s book, more external in its approach, is not primarily one for the ecclesi- 
astical specialist (although Dr Bell’s was far more than that) so much as for the 
general reader interested in the broad trends of Church life and in the person- 
alities of Church leaders. And because Lang, from boyhood days when he wrote 
an imaginary life of himself for the Dictionary of National Biography (printed in 
Appendix I), had a good honest vein of secular ambition, was anxious for great 
place and to the profit of many attained it, it is as well that this book should 
have been written by a layman and a fellow-countryman blessed with a sense of 
affairs, an objective outlook and a remoteness from ecclesiastical controversy. 

The problem before any historian of the Archbishop is how to handle the 
main authority, the notes he sedulously compiled for the biography which 
obviously would be written. He did not communicate himself easily. The reti- 
cence which marked his early relations with his fine but somewhat austere 
father was always there. Though he wrote a good many letters, he did not like 
preserving them. He groaned at the sight of Archbishop Davidson’s vast corre- 
spondence, filling the floor and the gallery of a comparatively large room at 
Lambeth. He told his secretary to get rid of all the letters he could—advice for- 
tunately interpreted with economy.’ The essentials to be retained were to be 
found in the autobiographical record of his life, and, to judge by the many 
extracts Mr Lockhart has printed here, this must be a very interesting one, not 
only because it represents Lang’s own selection of the things he considered signi- 
ficant, but for its revelation of the way in which he dramatized himself. In 
moments of reflection he saw and experienced, if not the conflict of Saint 
Augustine’s duae voluntates, at any rate the searing contrast between the self- 
examining penitent in his cell at Ballure and the prelate wholly absorbed in the 


1 Mr Lockhart does not appear to have used the surviving Lambeth correspondence. 
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problems and satisfactions of his great position; and while he felt it right the he 
should act as the latter, his Ballure papers reveal a distress and even a remorse 
that are infinitely touching. One or two critics of Mr Lockhart’s book have 
doubted the dualism thus revealed, and have concluded that the ‘proud 
prelatical’ element was the authentic one. But the position was even more com- 
plex than a theory of dualism would suggest: as Mr Lockhart has observed 
(p. 458), there were a number of Langs, and there were times when it was 
uncertain which one was uppermost. If any criticism can be levelled against this 
book, it is that its author tends in places to forget his own wise warning about 
the complexity of the man whom he is describing, and to accept a little too 
readily the artistry of the biographical notes. 

Before he became Bishop of Stepney, Lang had a short but exceedingly full 
pastoral experience at the Leeds Parish Church, at St Mary’s, Oxford (he was 
already chaplain of Magdalen) and at Portsea. With one exception, to which 
I shall refer, these early chapters read excellently, and there are some enlivening 
stories: of G. R. L. Fletcher thinking that the letters E.P. in advertisements for 
curates referred to a sinister Romanist conspiracy; of Stubbs failing through 
emotion to find words for a prayer at Lang’s institution to the University 
Church; of the old lady, when relating her memories of Newman at St Mary’s, 
saying: ‘He used to wear a very shabby surplice, but when he read the lessons 
he seemed to be in Heaven.’ It was Portsea that began the connection of Lang 
with the royal house, which lasted fruitfully to the end of his life. The narrative 
of his encounter with the future King George V over foreign missions (of which 
the Duke affected to disapprove) reveals a Lanfranc-like courage and dexterity 
which was not lost upon the other man. The later chapters on the Abdication 
and on the Coronation of the present King—perhaps the most enlightening part 
of the book—must be read against this background of intense devotion to the 
throne, fortified by long memories of friendship and confidence. In the Corona- 
tion, the culmination of his life, as the author sees it, he felt himself the prin- 
cipal agent in a great corporate act of consecration, and dedication to mutual 
service, by king and people. He pored over and rehearsed with the greatest 
exactitude every detail in the symbolism of the service: when it had ended, 

‘Thank God that is over!’ remarked Lumley Green-Wilkinson, as they got into the 
car to leave the Abbey Precincts. ‘Lumley, how can you say such a thing!’ was the 
Archbishop’s retort. ‘I only wish it was all beginning over again.’ 

The chapters on his life as Metropolitan both at York and in London are the 
core of the book. They can be read as a record of personalities (not least of his 
chaplains and staff), of his love of beauty and order in his surroundings, of his 
indefatigable care for his dioceses, or simply of his enormous and many-sided 
activity, despite occasional bouts of illness, in Convocation, in the Assembly, as 
chairman and speaker at innumerable functions and gatherings of all kinds, 
when everyone was anxious to hear that magnificent voice saying the things 
which it alone had the power to utter. But the importance of these pages lies in 
the light thrown on Lang’s intimate cooperation with Archbishop Davidson, on 


1 A small but entertaining example occurs on p. 118, where Lang, in criticizing his 
predecessor at Portsea for allowing his curates a certain amount of boisterous relaxation 
on Sunday evenings at supper, which he, a younger vicar, could never permit, calls 
him ‘an elderly Vicar letting himself go’. The ‘elderly’ vicar in question came to Portsea 
at the age of thirty-four, and left in full vigour, to take a northern see, at fifty-two. This 
passage, incidentally, leads Mr Lockhart to charge the ‘elderly’ vicar with fostering 
‘muscular Christianity’. 
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his zeal for Reunion and his statesmanship in advancing it, and on his essential 
caution in constitutional problems. Under Davidson and Lang the long quasi- 
isolation of York was ended, and the same thing happened when Lang suc- 
ceeded to Canterbury. ‘Come along, William,’ he would say after evening 
prayers to a large and beloved figure discovered to have been in the chapel, and 
the two hundred miles between Bishopthorpe and Lambeth were thus con- 
stantly obliterated. Though he may have taken a different line from Archbishop 
Davidson after the first rejection of the Prayer Book, when he declined to excise 
the ‘controversial’ elements and re-submit the book to parliament, it may be 
asked whether the habitual caution and expertise of the older man may not have 
had too strong an effect upon one who had had disillusioning experiences in the 
first World War and had aged markedly and prematurely while at York. Per- 
haps, however, in the long run, as Mr Lockhart suggests, it was in the interest 
of internal peace that the more drastic recommendations of various Arch- 
bishops’ Commissions were set on one side or piously recommended to the con- 
sideration of the Church; perhaps it was in a like interest that, apart from 
summoning the Round Table Conference of 1938, Lang hesitated to implement 
the conclusions in the Report of the Comission on the Relations of Church and 
State (1935). Significantly when, in a wholly different context, the Convo- 
cations broached the question of the Canon Law and asked the Archbishops to 
appoint a Commission to report on the present position as well as to codify, he 
was never very hopeful about its reaching agreement within a measurable time 
or producing any legislation which could survive in the Lower House of the 
Convocation of Canterbury. It was not now the leader of earlier days. In 
fortunate contrast was the progress towards Reunion with the Old Catholics, 
the Orthodox Church and some of the Scandinavian Churches, which Mr 
Lockhart considers ‘probably his most important service to the Church and to 
Christendom’. ... “More significant than any progress in intercommunion or 
interconsecration was the impetus given towards unity, the general growth in 
mutual understanding, the marking of the lines of future advance, and what he 
began in 1920 he would have carried forward to a fuller stage in 1940, if the 
War had not spoilt his plans and halted the whole business.’ 

There was another place besides Cuddesdon and Ballure where Lang was 
able to respire. While it is pleasant that Mr Lockhart should devote so much 
space (including two Appendixes) to his tuneful leadership in certain cere- 
monies and pageantry at All Souls, I shall not be alone in wishing that more had 
been said here about the friendships Lang formed with the younger as well as 
with the older generation in College, and of the effect of his presence and ex- 
ample on the living as well as upon the departed members of our society. These 
will ever think of Lang as one of themselves. 

Att Sous CoLLEGE, OxFoRD E. F. Jacos 


Virginia’s Mother Church and the Political Conditions under which it grew. George 
Maclaren Brydon, D.D., Historiographer of the Diocese of Virginia. 
Virginia Historical Society. 1947. 538 pages. 52s. 6d. 

This book is described as an interpretation of the records of the colony of 
Virginia and of the Anglican Church of that colony from its foundation in 1607 
to the year 1727. It is an important contribution to the early history of the 
Church of America and the American Republic. 

Dr Brydon points out that the Virginian experiment was a matter which 
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concerned the whole of the mother country. The colonists were engaged in 
establishing on the other side of the Atlantic a life such as they had lived at 
home. Nothing was to be left behind except ecclesiastical courts and repressive 
laws. “They brought their religion, as the soul of their race, and never from the 
beginning was there any idea that the forms of worship should be any other than 
those of the Church of England, their own Mother Church.’ 

These early colonists were pioneers in self-government. All authority was in 
the hands of the settlers as owners of the land. The charter of 1609 gave the 
Virginia Company through its Council, authority to appoint all governors, 
officers and ministers ‘which shall by them be thought fit and needful for the 
government of the said colony and plantation’. It also gave authority to ‘make, 
ordain and establish all manner of orders, laws, directions, instructions, forms 
and ceremonies of government . . . as they in their good discretion shall think 
fittest for the good of the adventurers and inhabitants there’. The leading spirit 
in this remarkable venture, Sir Edwin Sandys, stretched the letter of this com- 
prehensive charter far enough to earn the hostility of the King. James I regarded 
him as an enemy of monarchy in disguise. He ordered the Company to drop 
him as their executive officer. When they insisted on their rights to make their 
own appointment, “Choose the devil if ye will,’ the king replied, ‘but not Sir 
Edwin Sandys.’ It is a remarkable fact that the four independent self-governing 
‘Cities’ (a term still in use to describe a small rural county) established as the 
Virginia of the first settlement, continue to the present day as self-governing 
communities. 

One other fact among very many of great interest in this fascinating volume 
must be commented on. Despite the strong Puritan tone of the colony it is 
almost certain that the Book of Common Prayer was used in all parishes through- 
out the period of the Commonwealth. There is no record of the repeal of the law 
which required its use, and Virginia became the home of as many Cavalier 
clergy as wished to come over. No Cavalier priest would be likely to serve a 
parish which had abandoned the use of the Prayer Book. 

Ample justice is done in this volume to that puzzling personality James 
Blair, the founder and for fifty years the president of William and Mary College 
and for fifty-three years the commissary of the Bishop of London. For his 
splendid work in carrying through amid many difficulties this important edu- 
cational venture he earned the lasting gratitude of Virginia. For his exacting 
work as commissary, Blair needed gifts of tact and of patience. But as he pos- 
sessed neither of these his work was a tragic failure. ‘He could and would fight 
injustice and anything he considered to be unfair treatment. He was afraid of 
no man, or group of men, whether governor, council or vestry. But his only 
weapon was a bludgeon.’ 

OxrorD R. D. MippLeton 
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The Sanctus and the Pattern of the 
Early ‘Anaphora, Il 


by EDWARD C, RATCLIFF 
Ely Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge 





f Justin Martyr and Irenaeus on one side and the Verona Latin ana- 

phora on the other may be treated as mutually explanatory, it will 

appear that paragraphs (1), (2) and (3) of the Latin prayer may be 
taken in a general sense as representative of the centre of the original 
pattern.! The task to be undertaken consists in effect, therefore, of recover- 
ing the head and tail of the pattern, or at least their broad outline and 
principal motifs. 

The recovery of the initial part of the pattern presents little difficulty. 
The creation themes can come nowhere else than at the beginning. Also 
in an orthodox eucharistic prayer, as in the orthodox theological exposi- 
tions of Justin and Irenaeus, we should expect to find the Son-Logos ex- 
pressed as the Father-Creator’s organ in creation, and as his Messenger 
(dyyeAos) sent to make known his will to men. We may reasonably sup- 
pose, then, that the initial paragraph will contain, in its early phrases, a 
Christological reference as a logical prelude to thanksgiving for the creation 
of heaven and earth and of all within them. A clear trace of this arrange- 
ment is preserved in the opening clauses of paragraph (1) of the Verona 
anaphora, ‘Gratias tibi referimus, Deus, per dilectum puerum tuum Jesum 
Christum, quem in ultimis temporibus misisti nobis? saluatorem et redemp- 
torem et angelum uoluntatis tuae*; qui est uerbum tuum inseparabile[m], 

1 In the anaphora of Apostolic Constitutions viii the institution narrative is introduced by 
a simple anamnesis, ‘Mepvnpévor ody div Si” judas brépewev edyapotodpév cor Gee ravroxpdrop 
ovdx Scov ddelAopev GAN’ daov Suvdpeba Kal ryv Sidragw adrod mAnpodpev. ev Hf yap vu«ri mape- 
8iSoro xrd’; a second anamnesis of later conventional type follows (see Brightman, Liturgies 
Eastern and Western, vol. i, p. 20, ll. 13-15, and ll. 28 ff.). It is possible that the first anam- 
nesis represents an authentic tradition, and preserves a genuinely ancient method of intro- 
ducing a reference to the institution, cf. the form of narrative quoted by Justin Martyr in 
Apol. 66 and mentioned supra, p. 32. Once the scriptural form of institution narrative 
became the norm, the anamnesis inevitably followed upon the concluding roéro otetre xrA. 

2 Sy sordpois xarpois e€améoreAas jpiv: so Connolly in the article quoted from the 
Journal of Theological Studies (supra, p. 30, n. 7), p. 356. But there is as much a reminis- 
cence of 1 John iv. 9 (cf. Matt. xxi. 37) as of Gal. iv. 4, and dwéore.Aas may well have been 
the original word: for dzdéoroAos as a title of Christ, see Justin Martyr, Apol. 12 and 63. 

3 For owrip, Aurpwris and dyyedos ris BovAss (Sc. rod Geos) as pre-eminently titles 
of Christ, see Justin Martyr, Apol. 33, 61, 63, Dial. 30, 56, 57, 90, 126, 127; cf. the 
Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching, ascribed to Irenaeus (English trans. by J. Armitage 
Robinson, 1920), 53, 54, in which, however, there is no instance of Avrpwris. 
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per quem omnia fecisti et bene placitum tibi fuit.’ Of the Greek of these 
phrases, the anaphora of Apostolic Constitutions viii preserves two frag- 
ments, ‘dyyeAov tis BovAjs cov’ and ‘8’ of ra mdvra memo0inxas.’! It is note- 
worthy that these fragments occur at the beginning of the Thanksgiving 
proper, or ‘Preface’, and not in any relation to the central Christological 
paragraph which forms the first part of the post-Sanctus or consecratory 
prayer,” and in which the remainder of the Greek Christological clauses 
underlying the Verona anaphora make their appearance. It is not an un- 
reasonable inference that the Greek redactor of Apostolic Tradition, who 
reduced the original anaphora to the form latinized by the Verona trans- 
lator, produced paragraph (1) by omitting from the creation themes every- 
thing except the reference to the Son-Loges and adding this reference to 
his central Christological paragraph. Not impossibly, or even improbably, 
the creation passage in the ‘Preface’ of the anaphora of Apostolic Constitu- 
tions viii preserves some phrases or expressions derived from the lost equi- 
valent passage of the original model anaphora. 

The recovery of the tail of the pattern is rather less straightforward than 
that of the head. Neither Justin Martyr nor Irenaeus offers any plain 
guidance in the matter. The combined evidence of these two writers 
carries us no further than paragraph (3) of the Verona anaphora. A clue 
to the remainder of the pattern must therefore be sought in the Latin 
prayer itself. Paragraph (3) is the natural starting point for the investi- 
gation. 

It has already been noticed that paragraph (3) ends abruptly. Not 
only does it fall short of leading logically and smoothly to its immediate 
successor, but the thought expressed in it appears not to be completed with 
the phrase, ‘quia nos dignos habuisti adstare coram te et tibi ministrare.’ 
If paragraph (4) may be regarded as an intrusion, the difficulty is partly 
resolved. The doxology of paragraph (5) then becomes the continuation of 
paragraph (3); and, in that both paragraphs are concerned with the idea 
of the divine worship, there is between them a continuity of thought which 
has been seen not to exist between paragraphs (3) and (4). Yet, although 
the doxology, ‘ut te laudemus et glorificemus’ etc., expresses a purpose and 
end wholly appropriate to the action represented by the clause, ‘quia nos 
dignos habuisti adstare coram te et tibi ministrare’, there is a want of 
climax, touching bathos, in the use of the common doxology as the ending 
of the solemn eucharistic prayer which, alone of all prayers, is introduced 
by ‘Sursum corda’, ‘habemus ad Dominum’. 

At this point, we need to consider the Greek, of which the words 
‘gratias tibi agentes quia nos dignos habuisti adstare coram te et tibi 
ministrare’ are a rendering. The equivalent of paragraph (3) in the ana- 
phora of Apostolic Constitutions viii contains the phrase, ‘edyapiorodivres 
ca ...e¢ ols Karnfiwoas juads éordvar evwmidv gov Kal ieparevew cor.’ 
Can this be accepted as the original Greek of the Latin clause? or 
may it be a revision of the original? Dom R. H. Connolly incorporates it, 

1 Brightman, op. cit., p. 15, ll. 5, 7, 8. ? ibid., p. 19 f. 
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as it stands, into his reconstruction of the Greek of the anaphora,! and 
observes that ‘there is no cause to suspect the verb’ feparevew as being 
not authentic,? particularly as it is supported by the Syriac of Testamentum 
Domini.2 The compiler of Testamentum admittedly knew Apostolic Tradition 
at first hand, but he did not uniformly restrict himself within either its 
letter or its spirit‘; and all that we can safely infer from the Syriac, with 
reference to the clause under discussion, is that the Syriac translator of 
Testamentum had before him the Greek verb feparevew. The question of 
its authenticity remains to be settled. Dom R. H. Connolly himself offers 
a hint concerning the direction in which the answer is to be sought. Com- 
paring the clause of paragraph (3) with a petition in the prayer of ordina- 
tion of a presbyter, ‘et dignos effice ut credentes tibi ministremus’,® he 
remarks that the Greek verb represented by ‘ministremus’ ‘may have been 
Aevroupyeiv’.® There is, indeed, a strong presumption that not only here, 
but also in paragraph (3) and elsewhere in the Verona Latin version of 
Apostolic Tradition, Xe:rovpyetv is the Greek verb underlying the Latin 
‘ministrare’. It is well-known that the early Christians’ basic liturgical, or 
cultual, vocabulary, to which such terms as feparevew and Aevroupyeiv 
belong, was derived from the Greek Old Testament; and that when Latin 
equivalents of these terms were required, their Biblical renderings inevi- 
tably suggested themselves. ‘Ministrare’ is one of the words commonly 
used in the Old Latin versions, as in the Vulgate, to represent Aevroupyetv. 
‘Ieparevev, on the other hand, is generally represented by ‘sacerdotio 
fungi’ or by some expression involving the use of the noun ‘sacerdotium’. 
There is an a priori probability, therefore, that ‘ministrare’ in paragraph 
(3) represents Aerovpyety rather than feparevew. The probability is 
very considerably strengthened by the usage in certain passages in which 
‘to minister’ is combined with ‘to stand before the Lord’ in a liturgical 
context. Deuteronomy x. 8 describes the office of the Levites in the 
phrase, ‘zapeordvat évavrs xupiov, Aevroupyeiv Kal emedyeoOan emi 7H dvopate 
avrod.’ In xviii. 5 the phrase is repeated, again with reference to the 
Levites, but with edAoyeiv in place of éwedxyeoPa. In xviii. 7 the injunc- 
tion concerning the country Levite prescribes that ‘Aecroupyjoe TH 
dvopate Kupiov Tod Beod adtod womep mavtes of adeAdol adros of Aevetras of 
mapeoTnKotes exe? evavtiov Kupiov Tod Jeod cov.’ Augustine quotes both x. 8 
and xviii. 7 in an Old Latin version in which ‘ministrare’ represents 
‘Aevroupyeiv’; and in which also ‘zapeordvat évavre’ (or ‘évayriov’) is repre- 
sented in x. 8 by ‘adsistere coram’ and in xviii. 7 by ‘adstare coram’.? 


1 Art. cit., p. 352 f.; so also H. Lietzmann, Messe und Herrenmahl, Bonn 1926, p. 175. 

® Art. cit., p. 363. 3 Q@sman)J, Rahmani, op. cit., p. 42. 

4The Syriac of the clause under discussion reads, ‘because thou hast promised 
(dyzacvwee) us to stand’, etc. Rahmani emends to duaxc’, ‘thou hast deemed us 
worthy’; but the MS. reading makes good sense, and it is not impossible that the Syriac 
translator had ‘émnyyeiAw’ or ‘émpyyeAoa’ before him. 

5 Hauler, op. cit., p. 109. ®Art. cit., p. 363. 

7 Quaestionum Lib. v (de Deuteronomio), xvi, xxviii (ed. J. Zycha, Corp. Script. 
Eccl. Lat., vol. xxviii [Sect. 3, Pars 3], pp. 385, 392). 
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The expression, ‘adstare coram’, it may here be noted, is one of the com- 
mon Old Latin equivalents of zapeordva: évavrs with the Deity as object, 
and stands in contrast with the simple ‘stare’ most frequently used in the 
Vulgate. It may further be added that évwmov is used interchangeably 
with évavriov (or évavrt) in conjunction with wapeordva: as in Job i. 6 and 
ii. 1, where the Old Latin correspondent of three occurrences of ‘zapa- 
orhva’ is twice ‘adstare’ and once ‘stare’, and where also ‘coram’ is the 
equivalent of ‘évamov’, “évavr.’ and ‘évayriov’. If, then, the Verona trans- 
lator, whose use of Old Latin Biblical quotations in his version of Apostolic 
Tradition has already been noticed, had Old Latin Biblical phraseology in 
mind when he adopted ‘adstare coram te et tibi ministrare’ as the render- 
ing of a Greek clause, it is more probable that the clause was, not ‘éoravas 
eviimov cov Kal teparevew cou’, but ‘apeordvas eveitov cov Kal Aevroupyeiv cou’. 

If this view be correct, it may be that we have here a clue to what 
followed paragraph (3) in the original Greek of the Verona anaphora. In 
Theodotion’s version of Daniel vii. 10, the two verbs mapeordvar and 
Aevroupyeiv are again juxtaposed in a context of worship. In this case, how- 
ever, the worship is not the cultus performed by Levites upon earth, but 
the service done to the Ancient of Days by his multitudinous attendants 
in heaven: ‘yiAvae xududdes eAecrovpyouv adr Kal pupiar pupiddes TrapeoTHKet- 
oav adr.’ To students of liturgy, the yiAvae yuAuddes and their myriad myriad 
companions of this passage recall that type of liturgical composition which, 
in the Roman west, is known as a ‘Preface’. Prefaces, both western and 
eastern, exhibit a common general theme and pattern in their endings. 
The theme is the uniting of the worship of the Church on earth with the 
continuous praise of the celestial beings in heaven; the pattern represents 
the worshippers at the eucharist joining with the Seraphim in the chanting 
of the ‘Sanctus’ of Isaiah vi. 3, “Ayvos dyvos dyvos KUpios caBaw0, mAjpyns 
madoa yh THs 5d&ys adrod,’! which constitutes the climax and conclusion 
of the composition. In certain Greek and other eastern liturgies, the 
Sanctus itself is immediately introduced by a passage, of which the 
groundwork is formed by so conflating the whole or part of Daniel vii. 10 
with Isaiah vi. 3 as to associate the thousands and ten thousands with the 
two Seraphim in singing the Sanctus. The ending of the Preface in the 
anaphora of Apostolic Constitutions viii is of this description;? another, and 
slightly earlier, example occurs in the anaphora of Sarapion.* The con- 
flation of the two verses, however, is very much older than the 4th century. 
The earliest extant occurrence of it appears in 1 Clement xxxiv. 5 f., ‘kara- 
vonoapev TO Mav TARV0s THV ayyéAwv atrob, Tas TH OeAjpati adrod Aecrovp- 

1 The second clause is enlarged and adapted in the liturgies so as to read, ‘Full are 
the heavens and the earth of thy glory’. 

2 Brightman, op. cit., p. 18. 

3 For the text, see Fournal of Theological Studie’ ‘October, 1899), vol. i, p. 1053 cf. 
Coptic ‘St Cyril’ and Greek ‘St Mark’ (Brightma., op. cit., pp. 175 and 126); ‘St John 
Chrysostom’ (id., p. 322); also ‘Addai and Mari’ (id., p. 284) and “Theodore the Inter- 
preter’ and ‘Nestorius’ (The Liturgy of the Holy Apostles Adai and Mari, S.P.C.K., 1893, 
pp. 42 and 49 [Syriac edn., pp. g\ and 4» J); and Alexandrian ‘St Gregory’, Renaudot, 
Liturgiarum Orientalium Collectio, ed. 1847, vol. i, p. 93- 
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SANCTUS AND PATTERN OF EARLY ANAPHORA II 


yotow mapeotdres. A€yer yap 4 ypady: Mp pupiddes rapeoryKeoav 
adt@, Kal xiduar xiAuddes EAevtodpyouv ait@, Kat éxéxpayov, “ Aywos dyvos dyvos 
Kupios cafaw), mAnpys maca % KTiow THs SdEns adrod.’ The liturgical form 
of the passage and its liturgical note have often been remarked. It is diffi- 
cult to resist the impression that the author of 1 Clement is here repro- 
ducing conventional phrases which he and his readers were accustomed 
to hear at worship. The impression is intensified by the curious aiscrep- 
ancies observable between the original Biblical texts and the forms in 
which they are here quoted. It will have been noticed that, in the Sanctus, 
the expression ‘zaéca 4 yf is replaced by ‘méoa 7 xriois’. This change of 
text is peculiar to 1 Clement. Its appositeness becomes evident, if the 
Sanctus can be regarded as the culmination of a hymn, the initial part 
of which is a thanksgiving for the work of creation. Again, it will have 
been observed that the yuArdd_es and pupiddes of Daniel vii. 10 have been 
transposed, with the result that the verbs now appear in the order of 
Deuteronomy x. 8 and xviii. 6 and of paragraph (3) of the Verona ana- 
phora.' On the surface, the transposition has nothing to commend or 
explain it; it impairs the artistic effect of Daniel’s ascending scale of 
number. If, on the other hand, it has been introduced to express the 
harmony existing between men and angels, the earthly creation and the 
heavenly, at the moment of worship, when they are conceived as stand- 
ing together in the presence of God and ministering to him in the celestial 
hymn of glory, a reason for transposing the clauses becomes apparent. 
The transposition belongs to a very early period in the history of Christian 
worship; a clear trace of it is present in the vision of Apocalypse v. 11, 
in which angels, the four animals and the twenty-four presbyters unite 
in praise and adoration of the Lamb, ‘kai qxovoa dwrvjv ayyeAwy ToAAdv 
KukAdbev tod Opdvov Kai tdv Cwwv Kal Tav mpecPutépwr, Kai iv 6 apiOpyos 
abt av pupiddes pupiddwyr Kal xyuriddes xArddwv, A€yovtes K.7 A.’ 

At this point, it may be asked why, if a transposition were considered 
necessary, the Levitical order of Deuteronomy, ‘adstare . . . ministrare’, 
should not have been reversed so as to harmonize with the angelic order 
of Daniel. The dual character, as priests and kings, of both Christ and the 
Christians is a familiar idea in early Christian writing. In the context of 
worship, emphasis inevitably fell upon priesthood rather than upon king- 
ship. Justin Martyr, for instance, in the Dialogue, when about to speak of 
the eucharistic sacrifice offered in every part of the earth by the Christians, 
first says, ‘dpytepatixdv 7d GAnOwov yévos éopev Tod Oeod’.? Irenaeus is 
not less explicit. He compares the Christians with the Levites, who have 
no inheritance of land or houses, but serve the altar and God con- 
tinually: ‘sacerdotes autem sunt omnes Domini Apostoli’,* he writes, 

1 The transposition appears also in Irenaeus, Contra Haer. ii. 7. ‘dena millia denum 
millium assistere ei et multa millia millium ministrare ei’ (ed. W. W. Harvey, vol. i, 
p. 268). 

2c. 116. 


° Contra Haer. iv. 8 (ed. W. W. Harvey, vol. ii, p. 167 f.), in which, it may be noticed, 
Irenaeus has in mind both Deut. x and Deut. xviii. 
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and, in a later passage, ‘Levitae et sacerdotes sunt omnes discipuli 
Domini’.! In the light of their belief that they were endowed with a collective 
Levitical or priestly character and function, it is not difficult to understand 
how the Christians came to adopt the Levitical phraseology of Deuteronomy 
x. 8 and xviii. 6 as appropriately descriptive of their chief act of worship.” 
Upon these considerations, it seems a likely hypothesis that the phrase ‘zrap- 
eoTavat evwwmov cov Kal Aecroupyeiv cou first became a conventional formula of 
the eucharistic prayer, and then attracted into association with the Sanctus 
of Isaiah vi. 3 those clauses of Daniel vii. 10 which exhibit the same verbs, 
transposing them in the process, and incidentally combining a descending 
scale of number with an ascent in the order of celestial beings. 

The tenor of this article will now be evident. If the argument be sound, 
paragraph (3) of the original Greek of the Verona anaphora led to a para- 
graph (4) in which the transposed clauses of Daniel vii. 10 were combined 
with Isaiah vi. 3 and the Sanctus constituted the conclusion, not merely of 
the paragraph itself, but of the whole anaphora. In so far as the anaphora 
is introduced into Apostolic Tradition to serve as a guide for the extemporiza- 
tions of orthodox celebrants, the original paragraph (4), like those pre- 
ceding it, would he generally representative of orthodox usage in the times 
of Irenaeus and Justin Martyr, of the author of 1 Clement before them and 
of Hippolytus after them. It is not possible to reconstruct the full and exact 
wording of the original but now lost paragraph (4); on the other hand, the 
broad design of the paragraph is clear enough, and it completes the pat- 
tern of the anaphora regarded as a whole. To appreciate the pattern, it 
must be remembered that the invitation, ‘Gratias agamus Domino’, is 
introduced by ‘Sursum corda’ ‘habemus ad Dominum’. The spiritual locus 
of ancient eucharistic worship, that is to say, is not the church-building 
on earth but the sanctuary of heaven, the worship in which dominated 
the thought of the writer or writers of the Apocalypse. Irenaeus himself ex- 
plicitly states that the Christian altar and temple are in heaven; and, for 
the temple, refers to Apocalypse xi. 19 and xxi. 3, ‘et apertum est templum 
Dei’, and ‘ecce enim tabernaculum Dei in quo habitabit cum hominibus’.® 
In heaven itself, therefore, the Christian congregation, through the euchar- 
istic hymn or prayer uttered by the celebrant as its mouthpiece, offers its 
edxaptoriat for the divine work of creation and salvation, concluding them 
with a final edyapioria for the divine grace of being admitted, as a consti- 
tuent part of the holy and priestly People acquired by Christ the Saviour, 
to stand before (i.e. attend upon) and minister to God before his face in 
company with the attendant multitude of heavenly ministers, there to join 
with them in their perpetual adoration and to hear the hymn of glory 
with which the Seraphim ceaselessly confess the holiness of the Creator.‘ 


1 Id. v. 34 (ed. Harvey, vol. ii, p. 422), in which Irenaeus refers back to iv. 8. 

? For a reference to the importance of Deuteronomy in the scheme of Irenaean 
thinking, see Demonstration of Apostolic Preaching, 28. 

3 Connra Haer. iv. 19 (ed. W. W. Harvey, vol. ii, p. 210). 

‘ Although the singing of the Sanctus by the people was a general usage in the 4th 
century, there is no reason to suppose that it was universal in the earlier centuries. 
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SANCTUS AND PATTERN OF EARLY ANAPHORA II 


For the reason that the Sanctus is the song of the heavenly worship, it 
forms the fitting culmination of the ancient eucharistic prayer or hymn. 
There is, perhaps, a further reason for its appropriateness. In the Dialogue, 
when Justin expounds Malachi i. 11, ‘am’ dvaroAd@v HAiov Kal ews Svopav 
TO Ovopd pov dSedd€acrat ev Tots COveow, Kal év mavtl Tomw Oupiapya mpoodyerat 
T@ dvopati pov Kat Ovoia xafapd,’ as a prophecy of the eucharist, he treats 
the eucharistic offering as the occasion of the ‘glorifying of the Name’ of 
God, which the Jews, also according to prophecy, profane.! Prima facie, 
it might appear that the familiar phrase, ‘glorifying the Name’, was no 
more than a conventional Biblical expression used to cover the praises 
and thanksgivings of the eucharistic hymn. On the other hand, Justin 
considers the subject of divine names to be one of some importance. 
In the so-called Second Apology, he says that the Deity, who is the un- 
begotten Father of all things, owns no proper name, and that the common 
designations of him as ‘Father’, ‘God’, ‘Creator’, ‘Lord’, and ‘Master’ are 
not names, but titles or forms of address, which originate from his benefits 
and operations.* It is at least possible, therefore, that in connecting the 
‘glorifying of God’s Name’ with the eucharistic offering, Justin has in mind 
some particularly solemn use of a divine title at some point of the eucharis- 
tic hymn. The Sanctus, in which God is designated by the Seraphim as 
‘dywos’ and ‘kvpios caBaw’, would certainly be a use of this kind. Justin, 
it is true, gives no hint of this in the Dialogue or the Apology; it is not his 
purpose to reveal the arcanum of Christian worship to Jew or pagan. Never- 
theless it is a possible inference, slight though the evidence may be, that 
the Sanctus was originally held to be the dofoAoyia par excellence of the 
divine Name. ‘XaBaw6’ is reckoned by Irenaeus as one of the divine titles 
expressive of the divine will.’ A half century or so after Justin’s time, the 
inference receives some support from a passage in Tertullian’s exposition 
of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Ceterum quando non sanctum et sanctificatum est 
per semetipsum nomen dei, cum ceteros sanctificet ex semetipso? Cui illa 
angelorum circumstantia non cessat dicere: Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus. 
Proinde igitur et nos angelorum, si meruerimus, candidati, iam hinc 
coelestem illam in deum vocem et officium futurae claritatis ediscimus.” 
Here the emphasis is upon the word, or title, ‘sanctus’, but the allusion to 
the liturgical Sanctus is unmistakable. 

It would be an anachronism to suggest that ancient Christian eucharis- 


‘Amen’ is the people’s sole utterance according to Justin Martyr (Afol. 65, 67). Ter- 
tullian’s question, ‘Quale est . . . illas manus quas ad dominum extuleris, postmodum 
laudando histrionem fatigare? ex ore, quo Amen in sanctum protuleris, gladiatori testi- 
monium reddere, es aidvas dn’ aidvos alii omnino dicere, nisi deo et Christo?’ (De 
Spectac. 25) may quite well refer to singing Amen at the end of the Sanctus. It is note- 
worthy that the Sanctus of the anaphora of Apostolic Constitutions viii retains the ‘Amen’ of 
assent, although the reason for it has ceased to exist, — the people are directed to join 
in the Sanctus (Brightman, op. cit., pp. 18, 1. 31, and 19, I. 3). 

1c. 41. 2c. 5 (6). 

3 Contra Haer. ii. 35 (ed. W. W. Harvey, vol. i, p. 386): cf. Origen’s ‘philosophy’ 
of names, Philocalia 17. 

* De Oratione 3. 
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tic worship envisaged an essential ‘moment’ comparable with the ‘moment 
of consecration’ of a later day. Everything in the rite was de substantia, and 
nothing could be described as merely de solemnitate. Yet, if the theory set 
out in this article be sound, the singing of the Sanctus (whether by the 


celebrant alone or in unison with his congregation), in that it was the | 


climax of the eucharistic hymn, possessed a significance peculiar to itself. 
What, then, of the offering of the bread and cup? Irenaeus’s treatment of 
this matter is too well-known to require detailed consideration. It will | 
suffice to recall that he interprets the ‘novi testamenti nova oblatio’ as the 
offering to God of the first fruits of his creatures, appointed by Christ, not 
because God is in need of them, but in order to remind those who offer of 
the necessity of being grateful. The eucharistic offering of bread and cup 
is therefore a material expression of edyapioria; it fulfils the prophecy of 
Malachi i. 11°; it also fulfils the Mosaic command of Deuteronomy xvi. 16, 
‘od« dfOjon eveimov Kupiov Tod Beod cov Kevds.”? Justin, on the other hand, 
makes no reference to Deuteronomy xvi. 16. In the Dialogue, how- 
ever, he takes the oblation of flour, which in accordance with Leviticus 
xiv. 10, the cured leper must bring for presentation évav7i xupiou, as a 
type of the eucharistic oblation.‘ Justin’s typology presupposes a knowledge 
of the ‘law of the leper’, which is the subject of Leviticus xiii and xiv. 


According to this law, separation from the People of God is the lot of one } 


found to be a leper. Upon the eighth day after his cure, a former leper shall 
come évavrt xupiov at the door of the tabernacle of witness, bringing with 
him his divinely appointed oblation. Justin takes it for granted that his 
Jewish opponent not only knows the law, but will agree that the cured 
leper’s oblation is a material expression of his thanksgiving preceding his 
restoration to an Israelite’s privileges, not least among which is participa- 
tion in divine worship. The significance of Leviticus xiv. 10 in relation to 
the eucharist is now clear. The oblation of flour is a type of the eucharistic 
bread; and the cured leper is a type of the Christian, who, purified from a 
moral taint, brings his divinely appointed offering, and is now qualified to 
stand €vav7i xupiov and to participate in the acceptable worship foretold 
in Malachi i. 11.5 If we may read between the lines of Justin’s allusion, 
we may perceive the meaning which he attaches to the offering of the 
eucharistic oblation. It is not a substantive @voia, constituting a perfect 
act of true Aatpeia in and by itself. It is rather to be understood as a quali- 
fying zpoodopa entitling those who present it to appear evavti xupiov in 
order to perform their act of worship. For all the differences in his treat- 
ment of the matter, Irenaeus’s conception is not fundamentally divergent 
from Justin’s, as his use of Deuteronomy xvi. 16 shows. The dominically 
appointed ‘new oblation of the New Covenant’ relieves the Church of 


* Contra Haer. iv. 17. ? ibid. 3 iv. 18. Cozay, 

5 The eighth day is also a figure; to the initiated it represents Sunday, the commem- 
oration of Christ’s resurrection and of the completion of the Christian’s deliverance from 
evil, and the day set apart for corporate Christian worship; see Justin, Apol. 67 and 
Dial. 41; cf. Epistle of Barnabas xv. 8 f. 
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that ‘emptiness’ which would debar it from appearing in the presence 
of God. 

A reference has already been made to Irenaeus’s mention of the altar 
in heaven. The subject is of interest because of the allusions to the heavenly 


tial, which survive in several of the liturgies.1 ‘Est ergo altare in coelis’, 
Irenaeus writes, ‘illuc enim preces nostrae et oblationes nostrae diri- 
guntur.’* The passage occurs at the close of his exposition of the eucharist 
as the Christian oblation. The eucharistic rite is manifestly the background 
of his argument; and we can hardly avoid inferring that a reference to the 
altar in heaven was a feature of the eucharistic prayer of Irenaeus’s tradi- 
tion. The altar figures in the heavenly vision of Isaiah vi and in the 
Apocalypse. It is, then, not unreasonable to conclude that an allusion to 
the heavenly altar, as the @vovaoryjpiov of Christian worship, became a 
convention of the eucharistic prayer at an early date. An appropriate con- 
text for such a mention in the original Greek of the Verona anaphora 
would be either paragraph (3) itself, in which the allusion would be made 
after the clause ‘offerimus tibi panem et calicem’, or the vanished nexus 
between paragraph (3) and the original paragraph (4). In all likelihood, 
the mention of the altar carried with it a petition for acceptance of the 
oblation in terms similar to those occurring in the deacon’s post-anaphoral 
litany in the liturgy of Apostolic Constitutions viii.* 

The pattern of the original model anaphora of Apostolic Tradition, as 
the present writer would reconstruct it, may now be set out thus: 

Sursum corda, etc. 
Gratias agamus, etc. 


(THE EUCHARISTIC PRAYER) 


(1) Thanksgivings for the creation of the world and of men through 


the Son-Logos. 

(2) Christological thanksgivings, for the incarnation of the Son-Logos 
by the Holy Spirit of the virgin Mary; for his work of delivering men, by his 
passion and death, from suffering and evil; for his acquiring the People of 
God; and often, if not always, including a reference to or recital of the 
institution of the eucharist as his dvdpvyors. 

(3) The formal Anamnesis of Christ’s death and resurrection, together 
with the presentation of the thanksgiving-oblation of bread and cup before 
(and probably a brief petition for its acceptance upon) the heavenly altar, 


1 E.g. in the liturgy of Ap. Const. viii (Brightman, op. cit., p. 23, ll. 15 ff.); in the 
Egyptian liturgy (id., pp. 129, ll. 20 ff. and 170 f., ll. 37 ff.); in ‘St Basil’ (id., pp. 329, 
ll. 21 ff. and 406, 1. 1); in ‘St Chrysostom’ (id., p. 390, ll. 26 ff.); in Greek ‘St James’ (id., 
pp. 58 ff., ll. go ff.); and in the ‘Supplices te rogamus’ of the Roman Canon Missae. This 
list is not exhaustive. 

2 Contra Haer. iv. 18 (ed. Harvey, vol. ii, p. 210). 

3“YVidp rod Sdpou Tod mpocKxopicbevros Kupiw 7H Ved SenPdpev mus 6 dyabes Heds mpoo- 
8éénrar abré Sid THs peartelas rod Xpiotos adrod cis 7d emovpdmov adrod Bvavacriprov eis 
dap edwdias’ (Brightman, op. cit., p. 23, ll. 15 ff:). An old petition seems here to have 
been recast and embellished for a new setting. 
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followed by a final thanksgiving for the admission of the worshippers, as\ 

belonging to the priestly People, to stand and minister in the divine pres-| 

ence among the worshipping multitudes of heaven. ( 
(4) Participation in the worship of heaven at the Sanctus. 


(5) Amen. 


Here this article reaches its limit. If its contention be sound, it raises a 
number of questions, most of them depending upon the primary question, ’ 
Why, if the pattern of the ancient anaphora ever conformed with the re-, 
construction proposed here, was the pattern abandoned? The surviving 
literature, and not least the historic liturgies, either supply the answers or 
offer evidence which suggests them. A consideration of the questions and. 
answers, however, must be reserved for a future article. 
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CORRECTION 


On p. 29, in the last line of paragraph (1) the two final clauses should} 
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| 
} 
Augustinus Rhetor 
rises a A study, from the Confessions, of St. Augustine’s 
-stion, | secular career in education! 
he re-, 
viving by W. H. SEMPLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
ers or Hulme Professor of Latin in the University of Manchester 
is and, 
he Confessions of Augustine carry his life down to the age of thirty- 

three, from his birth at Tagaste in Numidia in A.D. 354 to A.D. 387, 

hould} when he was converted io Christianity by Ambrose in Milan. He 


wrote the Confessions ten years later, in A.D. 397-8, at the age of forty-three 
or forty-four, when he had just been made Bishop of Hippo Regius, the 
modern Béne, in North Africa. The work is an autobiography, the one ex- 
stant autobiography in Latin literature: but it is peculiar in being ad- 
dressed primarily to the Deity and in being a record not of the writer’s own 
achievements intended for his own glory, but of all the way by which the 
power of God had led him. So while in places it does narrate the events of 
his life and the development of his mind and thought, at other places it 
breaks out into rapturous praise and adoration of his Redeemer and be- 
comes not so much a narration as a prose hymn, sometimes in a minor key 
| of contrite repentance for the sins and faults of youth now pardoned, 
sometimes in an exalted strain of ecstatic love, worship, and devotion 
towards the One to whose service he is now wholly surrendered. Under the 
eye of the Omniscient, Augustine reviews his life from childhood till his 
conversion: it is a stern and unflinching self-examination: the pranks of his 
boyhood are tested for early evidences of sin with the same relentless 
/ analysis as the vices, the ambitions, and self-will of his youth and manhood. 

| We have his school-days at his native Tagaste and at the neighbouring 
town of Madaura: we have the turbulence of his adolescence at Carthage: 
we see him as a student of rhetoric at Carthage and as a professor of 
rhetoric at Carthage, Rome and Milan: we are told how the beginnings of 
his spiritual awareness were excited by the reading of Cicero’s Hortensius: 
we learn of his long association with the quasi-Christian sect of the 
Manichaeans, of his growing dissatisfaction with their doctrine ofa material 
and finite Deity, and of his long perplexity about religious problems— 
until through the preaching of Ambrose at Milan and through a study of 
Neo-platonism, he comes to a realization of an immaterial, non-temporal, 
non-spatial One. Then we have a vivid description of the last great conflict 


rg Pa —— 


~ 7 


”~ 


- 


1 Read as a paper to the Classical Association at its General Meeting in Manchester, 
21 April 1949. 
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of his spirit before he can bring himself to accept baptism as a Christian: 


his intellectual scruples have been resolved: but he hesitates to abandon | 


his personal independence and to conform his life with the moral stan- 


} 


~~ 


dards on which the Church insisted. Add to all this the polemic against 


paganism, and against the Manichaeans who had misled him; add his 
renunciation of the allurements of Classical literature and, everywhere, the 
contempt of a great lover of truth for the unreality of the traditional 
rhetorical education—and it is not too much to say with Mommsen, ‘such 


a mind as reveals itself in the Confessions has no parallel elsewhere in | 


antiquity’. 
What I may call the political background of the Confessions is the Chris- 


tian revolution. At the opening of the 4th century the Christian Church | 


was a strongly organized society existing within the State, but openly defy- 
ing all Roman principles of religion. The century began with Diocletian’s 


great persecution of the Christians in 303—the last to which they were ' 


subjected in the Western Empire. Then in 313 came Constantine’s Edict 
of Toleration, and they had a recognized freedom of worship. In the sixties 
of the century there was a temporary check: Julian’s policy of re-organizing 
paganism and spiritualizing it by an adaptation of Neo-platonism did not 
interfere with the Christians’ liberty of worship. Julian was no persecutor: 
he did however exclude Christians from teaching in the schools, on the 
ground that they could not honestly teach a traditional culture in which 
they did not believe. From Julian’s death till the end of the century, the 
Christian cause suffered no set-back. The Church was a formidable force 
in the Empire and exerted great political influence. In the seventies and 


} 


) 


~ 


eighties the conflict seemed to centre itself in the famous struggle about the | 


Altar and Statue of Victory which the Emperor Gratian, under pressure 
from Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, had ejected from the Senate House in 
Rome. The leader of the pagan reactionaries in the Senate was Sym- 


machus, a famous orator, whom we shall later meet as a patron of Augus- | 


tine. The end came in 392 when Theodosius the Great abolished the pagan 
religion (which had continued with all its ritual down to that time) and 
sent his commissioners East and West to close the temples, destroy the 
idols, and abolish the privileges of the pagan priesthood. This was the 
absolute triumph of Christianity in the Roman State: as far as laws could 
effect it, Christianity was now the one official religion. But all through the 
century the bitter dialectical conflict between the two religions had con- 
tinued, and is the background and explanation of much militant rancour 
in the Confessions. 


The cultural background of the Confessions is the ancient system of edu- , 


cation, which had lasted since the beginning of the Empire practically un- 

changed in form and content. A course in grammar was followed by a 

course in rhetoric, and for most pupils that was all. By grammar was meant 

much more than what we call grammar: it meant the interpretation of the 

poets by reading and comment—in fact, it included all those questions of 

scholarship and subject-matter which a modern editor would elucidate 
136 
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with notes or references. This course supplied an excellent ground-work, 
but the chief stress was laid on the next stage of education—rhetoric. This 
consisted of a theoretical study of the science of style and the practical 
application of the theory by means of compositions and speeches which 
were intended to give command both of the language and of those arts or 
figures which could contribute point or force or clarity or rhythm or grace 
to the expression. Now, this is not a bad thing in itself: if properly used, it 
promotes order, lucidity, and directness. The danger comes when rhetoric 
is abused and, instead of being a means, becomes the end of education. 
This is what had happened by the 4th century. The cult of mere expression 
led to perverted ingenuity and absurd showmanship, and the literary affec- 
tations of such a writer as Symmachus who had a passion for triviality 
make one long for an author who, even in crude language and with an 
inferior art, has something worthwhile to say and will say it with freshness 
and vigour. 

Augustine saw the weakness of the contemporary education. Though 
he does not appear to have in mind any better ideal and though some of 
his criticisms may seem to us illiberal and philistine, yet if we can separate 
his views on education from the animosities of the age and allow his educa- 
tional principles to emerge from the examination of his conscience and the 
outpouring of his repentance, it may be interesting to see what this pupil 
and teacher of the schools has to say about his own profession, standing as 
he did on the confines of the old world and the new and experiencing in 
his own life the pull and attraction of both. So in this brief study I propose 
to deal primarily with the secular side of his early life; but as he is a com- 
plex person, I may have to touch on other things too. 

If a man holds strongly a theory of original sin, he must start his auto- 
biography from a very early stage. Augustine, not without some glances at 
pre-existence, begins with his birth. I will not detain you with the observa- 
tions? he makes (and they are acute and valuable observations) on the first 
great intellectual advance of children—learning to speak—except to say 
that he stresses the naturalness? of the child’s effort and the encouragement 
it receives, and he contrasts this with the compulsion and floggings to 
which he was subjected in the next stage of his education, asking why the 
patient and evocative method could not be continued all the way through. 
You will find the whole account in Book i. 

Orbilianism as an aid to Latin culture now has a very good name 
among school-boys. But in the ancient world plagosus Orbilius, the flogging 
school-master, was a bye-word for cruelty. Augustine recalls with horror* 
the beatings and penalties which accompanied his first efforts at reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. But he is fair, and admits that he himself rebelled 
against the odiosa cantio—unum et unum duo, duo et duo quattuor.® ‘I loved not 

14, 6 (g): utrum alicui iam aetati meae mortuae successerit infantia mea. All refer- 
ences, unless otherwise stated, are to St. Augustine’s Confessions, ed. P. Knoell, C.S.E.L., 


1896. 
21.8 (13). 3 i, 14 (23): advertendo didici sine ullo metu. 


*i.9 (14). 51, 13 (22). 
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study and hated to be forced to it: yet I was forced: for, unless forced, i had 
not learnt.’! His apathetic or amused elders shew no sympathy:? they con- 
tented themselves with explaining that much good would come of this 
virile and strengthening experience, the wholesomeness of which had been 
proved in the life of their ancestors. The first personal prayer which the 
pathetic and unhappy child frames to the Almighty is for release from this 
dull brutality: and when he was not released, we find the later Augustine 
concluding that schooling must be a salubris amaritudo similar in kind, 
though not in degree, to the equally unavoidable trials of the martyrs.‘ 
The memory of it rankles: and years afterwards, when writing the City of 
God, he suddently breaks out 4 propos of education,’ ‘Who, if presented 
with the alternative to suffer death or suffer another childhood, would not 
shudderingly decline life and elect for death?’ 

It was very different when he came to study literature in the sram- 
marian’s school. Here the chief subject of study was Virgil, and Augustine 
read him with an enthusiasm and a passion which seem to him in his later 
repentance to have been sadly misguided.® I do not suppose the teaching 
in a little town like Tagaste was inspired or inspiring: it was probably 
commonplace enough: Augustine himself describes a type of grammarian 
who could not tell you whether in actual historical fact Aeneas ever set 
foot in Carthage or not:? and a grammarian like Servius at Rome, who 
represents the best Virgilian scholarship of the time, is not one (by our 
standards) to excite much enthusiasm for poetry. But it was no small thing 
to have the thought and language of the best Roman poet exerting their 
formative influence on a receptive and growing mind. Augustine’s ima- 
gination responded directly to the poetry of the Aeneid, and there never 
was a better justification for prescribing Virgil as a class-text than the 
passionate delight of this young reader, a delight which even an adult 
sense of sin and a hypersensitive conscience can hardly disguise. What 
attracted him most was what I have always thought to be the most fascina- 
ting books of the Aeneid, the magnificent first four—the errores of Aeneas, 
the incendium Troiae, and Dido exstinctam ferroque extrema secutam.® He tells 
us of one of the exercises then commonly set in grammarians’ schools—to 
make a prose rendering of Juno’s famous speech at the beginning of Book i 
when she found herself unable Italia Teucrorum averiere regem.® It was not 
intended to be a word-for-word rendering, but a spirited and eloquent 
paraphrase of the original which, while maintaining the dignity of Juno’s 
character, would bring into relief the passiors of rage and resentment and 
clothe her sentiments in appropriate language. This kind of paraphrase 


14, 12 (19). 21.9 (14): ridebantur... plagae meae. 

3 ibid.: rogabam .. . ne in schola vapularem. 41. 14 (23). 

5 Aug., Civ. Dei, xxi. 14: quis autem non exhorreat et mori eligat, si ei proponatur 
aut mors perpetienda aut rursus infantia? 

i. 13 (20). 

7i, 13 (22): utrum verum sit quod Aenean aliquando Karthaginem venisse poeta 
dicit, indoctiores nescire se respondebunt. 

i. 13 (20-2). *1997'(a7): 
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was a traditional exercise. It is highly commended by Quintilian,! who 
feels that the fire of the original poetry will give elevation to the pupil’s 
prose style, and that it will evoke a certain certamen and aemulatio as the 
pupil perceives that there is more than one way of expressing in words a 
fine thought; for nature, he maintains, did not make eloquence so barren 
and poverty-stricken that the same idea can never be well expressed but 
once. Augustine’s mind rose to this kind of exercise: it stimulated both his 
imagination and his eloquence: and he admits that his declamation 
received the highest applause and distinction.? 

So far he had been working entirely in Latin. He had now to face the 
much more formidable task of learning a foreign language. At this period 
nearly every grammar school in a town of any importance had a Greek 
grammarian as well as a Latin: and though the study of Greek in the 
Western Empire was regrettably on the decline, yet it was taught to some 
extent in Gaul, Italy, and Africa. Augustine never learnt Greek well. 
We do find that in his commentaries on Scripture he is able to read the 
Latin version against the Greek text and to make some show of criticism 
by suggesting a more accurate sense or a more suitable rendering. But he 
had no real knowledge or appreciation of Greek poetry; and, as we shall 
see, his reading of the philosophers was in Latin translations. Worst of all, 
as an ecclesiastic he was cut off from direct access to the writings of the 
Greek-speaking Eastern Church, the thought of which was far more in 
the tradition of Hellenism and of humane culture. What Greek he did 
learn at school had to be caned into him:? he contrasts the pleasure he got 
from reading Virgil with the torture he suffered in trying to read Homer: 
all the charm of Homer was spoilt by the difficulty of mastering Homer’s 
language: and he wistfully supposes that perhaps Greek boys endured the 
same anguish if ever they had to read Virgil.* No student at a University 
compelled by regulation to take a Classical language has ever expressed 
his reluctance and resentment more feelingly than does St. Augustine 
in the Confessions! But he touches on one of the main difficulties in learning 
a foreign language and particularly a living language. He looks back to 
the time when, as an infant, he knew no Latin and yet had acquired it 
‘without fear or suffering, by mere observation, amid the caresses of my 
nursery and the jests of friends smiling and gaily encouraging me: this I 
learnt without any pressure of punishment to urge me on, for my heart 
urged me to give birth to its conceptions—which I could only do by learn- 
ing words not of those who taught, but of those who talked with me.’> And 
he concludes with an utterance that is profoundly significant not only for 
linguistic study but for all education: ‘no doubt, then, that a free curiosity 
has more force in our learning these things than has the compulsion of fear.”¢ 
That contrast between libera curiositas and meticulosa necessitas is fundamental 
for liberal education. 


1 Quint., Inst. Or., x. 5. 4-6. 21,17 (27). 

3 i, 14 (23): saevis terroribus ac poenis, ut nossem, instabatur mihi vehementer. 

43.14 (23). 5 i, 14 (23): verba... on a docentibus, sed a loquentibus. 
* i. 14 (23). 
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As he leaves the grammarian’s school to study rhetoric, he gives us a 
picture of himself at that age,’ thanking Heaven for the gift of even fifteen 
years’ life, ‘for even then I was, I lived, and felt, and was concerned to 
maintain the integrity of my personality—that trace of the mysterious 
Unity whence I was derived. I guarded by the inward sense the entireness 
of my senses; and in my boyish pursuits, in my thoughts on my childhood 
studies, I learnt to delight in truth, I hated to be deceived, I had a vigorous 
memory, my power of speech was well formed, I delighted in friendship, 
and avoided pain, dishonour, ignorance.’ His parents, though poor,? were 
determined to give their talented and promising son an opportunity of 
completing his higher education at Carthage. It was a strain on the 
family’s resources;* the father died when Augustine was sixteen; but, even 
then, his mother continued her support‘ until his training was finished. 

Libera curiositas, a free untrammelled enquiry—it is a phrase which 
well sums up the activities of Augustine at Carthage. He was very success- 
ful in his special studies of rhetoric, and was crowned at the literary com- 
petitions. But his intellectual interests were far wider. He had a passion 
for the theatre,* which at that time appears to have been flourishing in 
Carthage. He analyses the nature of dramatic pleasure.” He reads every- 
thing he can find—but particularly philosophy.* He experimented with 
astrology.® He changed his religion.’° He became a Professor at the age of 
twenty, and wrote a book on aesthetics ‘de pulchro et apto’ which he dedi- 
cated to a Professor at Rome." He lived in a stimulating atmosphere of 
discussion and argument with his friends. He grew and developed from the 
very diversity of his interests as a normal young man should. These details 
are scattered in casual and fragmentary references through the third and 
fourth Books of the Confessions, and are made the occasion of much retro- 
spective repentance and reprobation. The later Roman poets, like 
Claudian, are fond of such a paradoxical conceit as the mutual compati- 
bility of fire and ice to be found on the top of Aetna. In Augustine fire and 
. ice lived together. The ardency of his nature manifested itself in his love 
affairs!? (and he sowed his wild oats pretty freely until he began a perma- 
nent association with one woman,}* which lasted till his conversion), in his 
friendships, in his fine spirit of emulation, and in the enthusiasm with 
which in his youth he took up a new idea. But at the same time there was 
growing in him a more critical seriousness of mind, a Roman gravitas, 
which sat in judgment on the feelings of the more emotional Augustine 
and was the beginning of the ascetic and severe character which we asso- 

1], 20 (31). 

2 ii. 3 (5): sumptus parabantur animositate magis quam opibus patris, municipis 
Thagatensis admodum tenuis. 

3 ibid.: ultra vires rei familiaris. 

‘iii. 4 (7): maternis mercedibus, cum agerem annum aetatis undevicensimum iam 
defuncto patre ante biennium. 

5 iii. 3 (6); iv. 3 (5). 6 iii. 2 (2). 7 iil. 2 (2-4). 8 iii. 4 (7-8). 

* iv. 3 (4-6). 10 iii, 6 (10). 11 iv, 13 (20-1). 12 iii, 1 (1). 

13 iv, 2 (2): in illis annis unam habebam non eo quod legitimum vocatur coniugio 
cognitam . . .; sed unam tamen, ei quoque servans tori fidem. 
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ciate with the Father of the Church. Yet even in the later Augustine the 
fire remains, and can burn in a flame of love for his God or for the citizen- 
ship of that spiritual Kingdom which his imaginative faith has envisaged 
and expressed. Here, in the Confessions, we see as it were the two characters 
of the man—the young scholar eager for life and experience, and the older 
puritan, the censor morum, who distrusts the levity of the poet, the artist, 
the aesthete that he once was, and seems to find in pagan literature and 
philosophy the last great enemies of the Christian religion. In the Confes- 
sions the later Augustine is, of course, dominant: but we are able by 
glimpses to see the earlier, and watch the one developing into the other. 
It is a fascinating and tantalizing revelation, but so partial as to make any 
complete reconstruction extremely difficult. 

Strange to say, the event which at this time most deeply influenced his 
thought came to him through one of his prescribed texts. In the normal 
course of his reading he had to study Cicero’s treatise entitled the Hor- 
tensius: this work is now lost, but it seems to have been a dialogue in the 
course of which Hortensius is made to utter a strong plea for oratory as the 
best and most profitable pursuit in life and Cicero in reply speaks elo- 
quently for philosophy’? as the one way of attaining true happiness because 
it cultivates the life of the spirit. ‘In that unsettled age of mine’, writes 
Augustine,” ‘I studied books on oratory, desiring to excel in it from a 
damnable and frivolous ambition to attain the joys of human vanity. 
Following the usual curriculum of studies, usitato discendi ordine, | had come 
to a certain book of Cicero, an author whose language is more commonly 
admired than his heart. This work transformed my state of mind and 
turned my prayers towards Thyself, O Lord, and changed all my hopes 
and desires. Suddenly my vain ambition became worthless to me and I 
longed with an incredible passion for the immortality which philosophy 
offered. ... Not to sharpen my tongue did I use that book, nor did it infuse 
into me its style, but its matter.’ He is like young Virgil when he celebrated 
his release from the rhetorical school to begin the study of Epicureanism 
under Siro, 


ite hinc, inanes, ite, rhetorum ampullae. 


But Augustine is set on fire by philosophy—not to be an Epicurean, or Stoic, 
or Academic, but ‘to seek and obtain and love and hold and embrace’ 
wisdom itself.* It was this passion for philosophy which ultimately brought 
him to Christianity many years later. 

He was also much concerned about religious problems. He had been 
brought up nominally in the Christian faith, chiefly through the influence 
of his mother: but he had never taken any interest in the doctrine of 
Christianity until now in Carthage he began to enquire into its philosophi- 
cal basis and particularly to ask what answer it gave to problems which 


1 Cf. Cic., Tusc. Disp. i. 2, 6. 2 iii. 4 (7). at 
3 iii. 4 (8): non illam aut illam sectam, sed ipsam quaecumque esset sapientiam ut 
diligerem et quaererem et adsequerer et tenerem atque amplexarer fortiter. 
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had begun to perplex him and were long to perplex him—problems such 
as the origin of evil and the nature of God. He began therefore for the first 
time seriously to read the Scriptures—doubtless in one of the African Latin 
versions. It is curious to see the reaction of this Father of the Church, whose 
later work is so saturated and overweighted with quotations from Holy 
Writ and to whom it became the final court of appeal in all matters of 
controversy and doctrine. He soon gave it up. He was a pupil of Cicero, 
trained to expect the rhythm and dignity and order of Classical Latin 
prose: and, in spite of his new insistence on sense rather than sound, his 
literary sensibility was repelled by the phraseology, the vulgarisms, and 
(I have no doubt) by the syntax of these strange documents, translated 
into common Latin for the use of common readers by men who were not 
stylists and whose only concern was to render as faithfully as possible the 
oriental ideas and expressions which they found in the Septuagint or in 
the Greek New Testament. ‘Not as I now speak did I feel when I first 
turned to the Scriptures: they seemed to me unworthy to be compared to 
the stateliness of Cicero: my pride shrank from their lowliness, and my eye 
did not penetrate their inner meaning.”! He did not return to the Scrip- 
tures till twelve years later when he had learned from Ambrose? ‘to pene- 
trate their inner meaning’ by the arbitrary method of allegorical interpre- 
tation—a method which, of course, philosophy had long used in its 
interpretation of pagan literature and which Christian exegesis now found 
equally convenient and helpful. Meantime, might one not admit to a cer- 
tain sympathy with his dislike of the Latin version? Few scholars who have 
Classical Latin in their being can read the Latin of the Vulgate without 
pain: and the measure of their pain is the delight with which they have 
welcomed the new Latin version of the Psalms recently produced by the 
Professors of the Biblical Institute at Rome. 

During this period of restlessness Augustine abandoned Christian ortho- 
doxy and attached himself as a disciple to the quasi-Christian® sect of the 
Manichaeans who were numerous and influential in Africa and in Italy. 
Their cult, like so many other contemporary religions in the Roman 
Empire, had spread in from the Orient and was a strange blend of Chris- 
tian teaching with the old Persian dualism by which the creative god of 
light and of good was represented as being opposed and thwarted by the 
power of darkness and of evil. It is impossible to say exactly what per- 
suaded Augustine to take this step.4 We know, for instance, that he had 
been much shocked by some of the incidents in the Old Testament—and 
the Manichaeans explained these away by maintaining them to be Jewish 
accretions to a pure (but undefined) original text. Perhaps, too, he was 
attracted at first by the excellence of the style in which they formulated 
and defended their doctrine: from all we know of him at this time, this is 


1 iii. 5 (9). 2 vi. 4 (6). 

3 iii. 6 (10): in quorum ore... viscum confectum commixtione syllabarum nominis 
tui et domini Iesu Christi et paracleti. 

* Cf. iii. 6 (10) ff. 
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not unlikely. Perhaps the dualism of their system offered him a temporary 
solution of the problem of evil, so that the sin he found in himself and in 
the world was no more than the ubiquitous conflict of light and darkness, 
a conflict which belonged to the nature of things and for which he was not 
personally accountable. Perhaps he did it to gain freedom for independent 
study so that, without renouncing the nomen Christi, he might in this quasi- 
Christian belief be rid of the limitations which the rigid Christian ideology 
imposed on his enjoyment of literature, the drama, and philosophy. But 
whatever the reason, the deepening seriousness which is soon to be evident 
in Augustine did not allow him to be a passive believer. No religious sect 
can ever have had a more embarrassing and uncomfortable adherent. We 
find him enquiring, testing, seeking for truth, and refusing to accept dogma 
as final. ‘I was commanded to believe’, he tells us 4 propos of one of their 
physical theories, ‘and yet it corresponded not with what had been estab- 
lished by calculations and by my own sight, but was quite contrary.’! ‘O 
Truth, Truth’, he cries, ‘how inwardly did even then the marrow of my 
soul pant after thee!” He remained, however, with the Manichaeans for 
some ten years, and they greatly influenced the course of his life and 
thinking. The refutation of their doctrine colours many of his later writ- 
ings, and an unduly large part of the Confessions is taken up with anti- 
Manichaean argument. 

He had a great appetite for reading, and from the works he names we 
may judge the direction of his development—away from literature and 
towards philosophy. He takes great pride to himself that he needed no 
outside help to understand whatever he read. ‘All the books I could pro- 
cure of the so-called liberal arts. . . . I read by myself and understood.”? 
And again, ‘Whatever was written either on rhetoric or logic, geometry, 
music, and numbers, by myself without much difficulty or any instructor, 
I understood.’ It is interesting to see how, even in his regenerate state, his 
intellectual eminence becomes almost an intellectual arrogance. If we did 
not know the vast powers of his genius, this would sound like conceit. ‘I 
was unaware of the difficulties which these sciences presented to the keenest 
and most studious intelligences, until I began an exposition of them and 
found that the dest in my audience was in fact only the east slow in follow- 
ing my explanations.’4 In this tone he particularly mentions his reading 
the Categories of Aristotle (of course, in a Latin translation under the title 
Praedicamenta). ‘When I was about twenty years old there fell into my 
hands a book of Aristotle called the Ten Predicaments. This was a work for 
the very name of which I used to feel an ecstatic admiration as for some- 
thing great and divine, whenever it was mentioned by my rhetoric pro- 
fessor at Carthage . . . his cheeks bursting with pride. Yet I read and 
understood it unaided; and when I discussed it with other students who 
said that they scarcely understood it in spite of the aid of the most able 
tutors who not only lectured on it orally but gave many visual demonstra- 
tions, they could tell me no more about it than I had gained by my own 


1v, 3 (6). ? iv. 16 (30). * ibid. ‘ ibid, 
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private reading.’ And then comes the sober summing-up of the later 
Augustine, ‘I revelled in this reading, but I did not perceive the source 
(he means the divine source) of whatever was true or certain in it: for I 
had my back to the light and my face to the things illumined: and so my 
face, with which I saw the things illumined, itself missed the light.’* 

His work as a teacher was going well. He had some pupils whom he 
enjoyed teaching—most of them reading for the law, and he has some 
satisfaction in remembering that he always preferred honest pupils who 
had a real interest in their subject and were not just taking it as a quali- 
fication. ‘I preferred (Lord, thou knowest) honest scholars (as honesty is 
accounted in the world), and to these sine dolo docebam dolos, without artifice 
I taught artifices, not to be practised against the life of an innocent 
defendant, though sometimes to save the life of the guilty.’* Like Cicero, 
he preferred for himself and his pupils the réle of defending counsel; and 
he thanks heaven that, though employed in this unspiritual business of the 
law, he did send out amid much smoke some sparks of faithfulness in the 
instruction he provided. 

But he gives us a sight of a different kind of student at Carthage. These 
on some principle formed themselves into groups, probably men from a 
particular province or region attaching themselves to some eminent 
countryman under whom to study: and they were prepared to interrupt 
the lectures of his rivals. At Carthage these student-corps were known as 
eversores, and Augustine vehemently condemns their hooliganism. ‘Ever- 
sores!’ he says, ‘this ill-omened and devilish name was to them the very 
badge of gallantry; . . . they wantonly pursued and intimidated the self- 
respect of newcomers, disturbing them by gratuitous jeering and feeding 
thereon their malicious mirth.’§ They would burst in a riot into the school 
and put the whole place in an uproar. ‘Nothing’, he says, ‘can more 
resemble the actions of demons.’ He speaks passionately, for, though he 
escaped their attentions as a student, he had to suffer from their depreda- 
tions when he was a professor.® 

I would like to add one more glimpse of Augustine’s academic life 
before he leaves Africa for Italy. It is a touch which will recall to some of 
us the pleasure of our own youthful days in the University—the discussion, 
the theories, the debates, the free and untrammelled sense or nonsense we 
could talk with our friends or colleagues, that delightful society of equals 
in which we could speak with a brave irresponsibility which is seldom re- 
captured in later life. Augustine had a genius for friendship; in the Con- 
Sessions he normally gives very little of the background of his life: the story 
is told by means only of the most indispensible facts, and persons are 
usually mentioned only if they are essential to his purpose; but he has 
found room, quite disproportionate room, for long excursus on several of 


1 iv. 16 (28). 2 iv. 16 (30). 3 iv. 2 (2). 


‘iv. 2 (2): in multo fumo scintillantem fidem meam, quam exhibebam in illo 
magisterio. 
5 iii. 3 (6). 6 v.8 (14). 
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his friends, and even more than the Epicureans he seems to insist on the 
value and importance and solace of friendship. Here, then, is the picture 
he gives of his life with his friends: ‘to talk and jest together; to do kind 
offices for each other; to read together delightful books, to play the fool 
or be serious together: to differ at times without rancour, as a man might 
differ with his own self: and by these occasional differences to give zest to 
our friendship; sometimes to teach and sometimes to learn: to long for 
absent friends with impatience and give them a joyful welcome on their 
return—these expressions of our affection, springing from the hearts of 
mutually loving comrades, manifesting themselves by a look, a word, a 
glance, and by a thousand pleasing gestures, were so many means to fuse 
our souls together and out of many to make but one.’! 

It is difficult to say precisely what has influenced a man when he re- 
signs one job for another. Money, fame, promotion, opportunity, dissatis- 
faction with existing conditions and desire for the tonic of change—all 
these may operate, and it is impossible to say which is the sovereign reason. 
So with Augustine! and why should he not change? He was young and 
anxious for experience. Rome offered tempting possibilities. And, broadly 
speaking, in academic life it is good for the staff to circulate. New blood 
prevents stagnation. It would be a bad day for the Universities if each man 
was adscriptus glebae. 

Augustine, on the whole, is reticent about his reasons for leaving 
Carthage: he does say that he hoped for more disciplined and keener 
students in Rome with less interruption from the eversores: and he admits 
that some consideration of improvement in status and salary was also 
present in his mind.* We may, however, guess that he felt he had exhausted 
the possibilities in Carthage and looked to Rome as the very centre of the 
intellectual life of the West. His friends the Manichaeans had powerful 
influence there: he had prepared the way by dedicating his book De 
pulchro et apto to a Professor of Rhetoric at Rome: one of his most intimate 
associates, Alypius,® had already gone to Rome to study law: and, it may 
be, he also thought that, whatever the dissatisfaction he felt with the art of 
rhetoric which he professed, this might be changed by the greater stimulus 
and rivalry and appreciation that could be expected in the capital of the 
world. I do not know whether I ought to suggest one other reason which 
may have been an element in his decision—the desire to be free for a time 
from the attentions of a possessive and saintly mother who was inflexibly 
resolved to bring him back to Christianity. At any rate, as he describes 
the scene,* he eluded her on the quay at Carthage pretty much as Aeneas 
eluded an equally (though differently) importunate Dido. 

Rome was a disappointment, and he stayed there for only a few 
months of the year 384. He had opened a school of rhetoric and had 
gathered a number of pupils: but very soon he found that he has escaped 
from one evil to fall into another. At Carthage the students had been un- 

liv. 8 (13). : 2v. 8 (14). 
8 vi. 8 (13): Romam praecesserat ut ius disceret. “v.8 (15). 
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disciplined: at Rome they were dishonest.! It was their habit to attend a 
Professor’s lectures until it was time to pay the fees—when without a word 
to him they would suddenly migrate en masse to another school—‘breakers 
of faith’, he calls them, ‘who for love of money hold justice in contempt.’ 
His Manichaean friends came to the rescue.? During the summer of that 
year 384 the Prefect of Rome, Quintus Aurelius Symmachus, had been 
to Milan to present to the Imperial Court the petition and reasons set 
forth by the Senate for replacing in the curia the Altar of Victory which 
Gratian had caused to be removed as an offence to Christianity. It may 
have been during his stay there that the magistrates of Milan approached 
Symmachus, who was himself an orator and patron of letters, to send them 
from Rome a good professor of rhetoric. The Manichaeans recommended 
their African colleague to Symmachus—who set him a subject for a decla- 
mation® and, being pleased both with Augustine and with the piece, sent 
him off to Milan by the imperial post. 

When the new Professor reached Milan, he received such a friendly 
welcome from the Bishop, Ambrose, that he at once warmed to a liking 
and affection for this great man. Ambrose was undoubtedly the most 
eminent ecclesiastic in the West at this time. He was of an aristocratic 
family, he had been educated in the same way as Augustine, he had 
entered the service of the state and, passing through the regular gradation 
of civil honours, he had reached the position of president (praeses) of the 
province of Liguria and enjoyed in his own right the distinguished title of 
clarissimus. But at the age of thirty-four he had suddenly left the world for 
the Church and had become Bishop of Milan. Here he had proved himself 
to be not only an eloquent preacher, but a statesman whose prudence and 
dexterity had been of the utmost value to the Christian cause in its final 
conflict with paganism. I am convinced that admiration for Bishop 
Ambrose exercised a great influence on Augustine during the three years 
he spent in Milan. For here in the Church there was work for men of 
distinction in government and in letters: and the commanding influence 
which the Church was now exercising over the whole moral and intellec- 
tual field offered the chance of a far more effective and useful career than 
in secular life. But entry into the Church meant acceptance of the Church’s 
teaching—and there was the rub. For Augustine was still a Manichaean, 
and his one insoluble problem was how to conceive of God as anything 
but material and corporeal. ‘Could I once have conceived of a spiritual 
substance, the whole structure of Manichaean doctrine would have been 
shattered and cast from my mind. But I could not.’ What he did do, was 
to go to the Cathedral to hear Ambrose preaching—at first only to sample 
his eloquence and to see if it deserved its high reputation.® ‘I hung on his 
words attentively, but of the matter I was as a careless and scornful looker- 
on... . Uninterested in the doctrine he taught, I was attentive only to the 

1v. 12 (22). 2 v. 13 (23): ambivi per eos ipsos manichaeis vanitatibus ebrios. 

3 ibid.: dictione proposita... probatum. 
‘ ibid.: suscepit me paterne . . . et peregrinationem meam satis episcopaliter dilexit. 
5 v.14 (25). 6 v. 13 (23) 
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form and manner of his discourse. . . . Still, with the style which I loved, 
there would come into my mind the substance which I rejected—they could 
not be separated; and when I opened my heart to admit the eloquence of 
his preaching, there entered also a conviction of its truth—but gradually 
and by degrees.’ The upshot was that he decided to place himself under 
the instruction of the Church as a catechumen, ‘donec aliquid certi eluceret, 
quo cursum derigerem’ .* 

With characteristic energy he set himself to study the philosophical 
and theological bases of Christianity. I sympathise with his instructor. 
For here was one of the most powerful and acute minds of the ancient 
world confronted with the solid and authoritative dogma of the Church, 
and he insisted on having it all made as clear to his understanding as the 
simplest sum in arithmetic. ‘I wished to be as assured of the things I saw 
not as I was that seven and three are ten.’ It is the true academic spirit 
of independent enquiry. He must have proof before belief, and he was 
resolved to carry his sceptical investigation to the utmost limits of the 
reason, surrendering when convinced, but unimpressed by facile or spe- 
cious language which his suspicious mind had taught him now to regard 
as the covering of fallacy. We cannot here follow him through this long 
process of over two years. It is all set out in Books vi, vii and viii of the 
Confessions. In the end, light came to him through a Latin translation of 
the Neo-platonists,* and he was able to apprehend God as an immaterial 
force, the Supreme Unity. I am-not myself a philosopher; and even if I 
were, I should not find it easy to explain how the expansion of the Supreme 
Unity constitutes first the realm of Pure Reason; then the animating soul 
of the Universe; and then Nature which is the generative force among 
phenomena; and then Matter which is the last consequence of the expan- 
sion of the Unity. But given a purely transcendent God, some mediating 
spirit or agency is required, and this mediation was found in the Logos, 
the mind and will of God. But the Church, basing itself on St. John, 
taught that the Logos was incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth. This was the 
stumbling-block for Augustine—‘the Word made Flesh’. The philoso- 
phical conception of a God purely transcendent struggles in his mind with 
the Christian doctrine of Incarnation. His reason could not conceive of it. 
In the end, whether by revelation or by grace or by sheer will to believe, it 
was accepted; and the new convert (though still more of a philosopher 
than a Christian, a philosopher redeemed from matter) as far as doctrine 
is concerned is ready for baptism. 

All through this long spiritual conflict Augustine continued with his 
school. But it is clear from what he says that he is finding it more and more 
irksome because it kept him from the higher studies which have now be- 
come infinitely more valuable to him than rhetoric. In comparison with 
the search for Truth his teaching seems a mechanical and endless routine. 

* v, 14 (24). *v. 14 (25) fin. 

3 vi. 4 (6): volebam enim eorum quae non viderem ita me certum fieri, ut certus 
essem quod septem et tria decem sint. 

* vil. 9 (13). ® vii. g (13-14). 
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He tries to organize his day and draw up a scheme of study: ‘we have no 
leisure to read: where shall we find even the books? Whence or when 
procure them? from whom borrow them? Let set times be appointed and 
certain hours set apart for the health of our soul.’ . . . ‘But the forenoons 
our scholars take up. What do we do with the rest of the day? Why not 
this? But when, then, will we pay court to our influential friends whose 
favour we need? When compose the lectures for which our scholars pay 
us fees? And when have recreation, to relax our minds from this intensity 
of care?’! He envies his friend Nebridius who had refused to do more than 
part-time teaching so that every day, for as many hours as possible, he 
might have leisure for research, for reading, and for discussion about 
wisdom. Another possibility occurs to him.? With some ten of his friends 
(some of them very rich men) he plans a small self-supporting communal 
society, not religious but secular in character—perhaps the germ of an 
Augustinian Order, perhaps even the germ of a College with Fellows (such 
ideas were in the air). To this they would retire from the harassments of 
the world and devote themselves entirely to study. This kind of socialistic 
venture was all very well in theory: practically it perished on one immutably 
conservative obstacle: ‘but when we began to consider whether such an 
association would be permitted by the wives that some of us already had 
and others of us were soon to have, the whole scheme which was taking 
such excellent shape fell to pieces in our hands and was abandoned.’ 

There is much discussion of marriage in this part of the Confessions: it 
is a topic on which the later ascetic Augustine animadverts severely as a 
hindrance to the contemplative life or as, at best, a more or less discredit- 
able concession to the flesh. But at Milan, in the year 385, he had to face 
the reality. At that time he was a man for whom the caelebs vita (he admits 
it frankly) seemed impossible: he was still living with the concubine whom 
twelve years before he had found in Carthage and by whom he had had 
a son. But now his resolute mother had arrived from Africa, and finding 
her son a catechumen and half-way to conversion is determined to make 
him regularize his life as a necessary preliminary to baptism and she 
means, if possible, to have him safely married.‘ In fact, a formal betrothal 
is arranged, though the marriage will not take place for another two years 
as the girl is not yet legally nubilis.5 The concubine returns to Carthage: 
she just disappears from history: we hear never another word about her, 
except that she took vows of chastity. Augustine is heartbroken: ‘my 
heart which clave unto her was torn and wounded and bleeding’. He 
bitterly reproaches himself (ego infelix nec feminae imitator) that he did not 
take similar vows.’ Long before, at the very commencement of his youth, 
he had prayed to God the famous prayer, ‘Give me chastity and contin- 
ence, only not yet’.§ Now he feels that the time for a decision has come, 
and before his baptism he takes the decision. How he did it and the struggle 


vi. 11 (18). * vi. 14 (24). 3 vi. 11 (20) ff. vi. 13 (23). 
5 ibid. ® vi. 15 (25). 7 ibid. 
8 viii. 7 (17): da mihi castitatem et continentiam, sed noli modo. 
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it cost him is narrated in Book viii—one of the most intimate and moving 
pieces of psychological revelation in all literature. How the problem of the 
bride-to-be and the added complication of a second mistress! taken as an 
interim consolation were solved, we do not know. I suppose a vow of 
continence carried with it a certain finalizing connotation in those days. 

Augustine is now tired of the grind and drudgery of school-work: he is 

tired of teaching the /inguosae artes, the rhetorical tricks and tropes of his 
trade, and of giving what amounts to little more than a technical educa- 
tion to students whose only concern is insaniae mendaces et bella forensia:* he 
even doubts the validity of his profession—whether indeed true eloquence 
can be taught by a system. Even the opportunity of pronouncing a pane- 
gyric on the Emperor Valentinian II seems to him a futile perversity, a 
waste of effort on insincere compliments which everyone would applaud 
with insincere approval.* He has found his own personal philosophy of 
life, and he wishes to be free to follow it unhampered. It was then the late 
summer of 386: in a few weeks would begin the autumn vacation, the 
feriae vindemiales: he decided to resign his Professorship at the end of the 
Term. He had had much trouble from his lungs and from his breathing 
during the summer, and a severe pain in his chest made lecturing difficult :5 
he had been thinking that, in any case, he would have to have temporary 
leave: but now that his decision to seek freedom had been made, he wel- 
comes this secondary but genuine excuse as likely to moderate criticism or 
offence.® A friend and fellow teacher, Verecundus, lends him his villa of 
Cassiciacum to which he can retire, with his mother and friends, for a 
quiet holiday of recuperation, and study, and writing.’ At last he is free 
from what he calls the cathedra mendacii:* but let him speak for himself: 
‘And now came the day on which I was in deed to be freed from my profes- 
sion as teacher of rhetoric, from which in thought I was already freed. And 
it was done. Thou didst rescue my tongue from that from which Thou 
hadst already rescued my heart. And I blessed Thee, rejoicing, setting out 
with all my friends for the villa. What I did there in writing, which was 
now devoted to Thy service ... my books may witness.’ 

Augustine could, in a sense, be called emeritus: he had fought through 
to the end of his service and had been discharged honourably. But I think 
he would have preferred /iberatus, delivered from the necessity, to which in 
the Confessions he always refers with contempt, of buying and sciling know- 
ledge.!° He had left the schools because he no longer believed in their aims 
and because he felt demeaned by the system. He was now able to begin a 
new life of labour which, since his will for it was single and undivided, he 
regarded not as toil but as perfect freedom. It is interesting to see in the 
Confessions that some traces of his rhetoric remain: he still plays on words 
and cannot at times resist an antithesis which is more verbal than logical. 
Whether he likes it or not, Cicero and Virgil are deep in his being, and 


1 vi. 15 (25). 3 ix. 2 (2). 3 vi. 6 (Q). ‘ix. 2 (2). 
5 ix. 2 (4). * ibid. 7 ix. 3 (5). 8 ix. 2 (4). 
9 ix. 4 (7). 10 ix, 2 (2): ut redemptus a te iam non redirem venalis. 
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a fine phrase from a pagan author will slip in. For example, in Book iv he 
is lamenting the premature death of one of his dearest friends and applies 
to him the phrase that Horace used of Virgil, animae dimidium meae.' In the 
Retractationes, the work of his old age, he recalls and condemns this phrase, 
because quasi declamatio levis quam gravis confessio videtur.? But, in the main, 
it is truth and reality with which he is concerned. He is not writing for 
applause. He does not wish to produce a superficial emotional effect but a 
real and permanent influence. There is an austere paucity of ornament in 
the Confessions. His Latin seems to me skeletal in its compact articulation. 
I would enjoy it more, if it were clothed with flesh and humanity. It can 
indeed rise with his mood to a severe ecstasy. But on the whole it is, to my 
ear, unmusical and plain—the right instrument for one who wishes to 
influence us more by his thoughts than by his phrases, and to whom the 
matter is of paramount importance. But let him express his new literary 
creed: ‘Of Thyself therefore had I now learnt that neither ought anything 
to seem to be spoken truly because eloquently, nor falsely because the 
utterance of the lips is inharmonious; nor, again, true because rudely 
delivered, nor false because the language is rich; but that wisdom and 
folly are as wholesome and unwholesome food, and adorned or unadorned 
phrases are as elegant and homely vessels—either kind of meats may be 
served in either kind of dishes.” 


1 Hor., Od. i. 3, 8; Aug., Conf. iv. 6 (11). 2 Aug., Retract. ii. 6, 2. 
3 v. 6 (10). 
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S. Patrice d’Irlande et quelques 
homonymes dans les anciens martyrologes 
by PAUL GROSJEAN, S.J., Bollandiste 


Société des Bollandistes, Brussels 





ivers accidents de la tradition manuscrite ont provoqué des con- 

fusions entre les saints et des redoublements de noms, suivis 

d’explications douteuses et de corrections arbitraires, dans l’ancien 
martyrologe irlandais. C’est en particulier le cas de S. Patrice. 

Au 16 mars, xv kal. apriles, Usuard inscrit: Arvernis depositio sancti 
Patrictt episcopi et confessoris. Ce nom, qui figure encore aujourd’hui dans 
le martyrologe romain et jusqu’a la derniére édition, ne se retrouve dans 
aucune liste épiscopale du centre de la France. C’est un simple doublet 
du suivant, S. Patrice apétre de l’Irlande, 17 mars.? Il y a lieu d’observer 
que l’erreur Arverni, Arvernia, s’expliquerait bien dans l’hypothése ou 
quelque ancien martyrologe aurait porté, au 17 mars, la forme Evernia 
pour Hibernia, fréquente, par exemple, dans le manuscrit de Reichenau 
(vie siécle) de la Vita Columbae d’Adamnan (BHL. 1886), et d’autant 
plus facile 4 confondre avec in Arvernia qu’il existait un Patrice, abbé et 
confesseur, de Nevers (Nivernum, mais souvent Nevernum au haut moyen 
Age). Cette mention d’un Patrice au 16 mars ne descendrait-elle pas 
simplement de l’addition, marginale ou interlinéaire, de Patrice de Nevers, 
dans l’un des manuscrits vus par Usuard ou dans les adversaria du moine 
de Saint-Germain-des-Prés? Les martyrologes fourmillent de doublets dus 
a de telles insertions.* 

Au 17 mars, xvi kal. apriles, féte de S. Patrice, apétre de l’Irlande, 
anciennement et universellement attestée.°® 

1 Nous suivons l’ordre des fétes dans le calendrier, pour autant que le permet la 
clarté de l’exposé. 

2 Propylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum Decembris, ediderunt H. Delehaye, P. Peeters, M. 
Coens, B. de Gaiffier, P. Grosjean, F. Halkin (Bruxelles 1940), Martyrologium Romanum 
ad formam editionis typicae instructum, p. 100. 

3 Ci-dessous, p. 156. 

“Nos prédécesseurs ont pensé (Acta Sanctorum, Martii, t. 0, p. 417), que cette féte 
d’un S. Patrice au 16 mars pourrait provenir de la mention vigilia S. Patricii, se référant 
a la féte de S. Patrice d’Irlande (17 mars). Ils suggérent d’examiner les anciens martyro- 
loges A ce point de vue, mais, quoi qu’on en ait dit, n’en alléguent aucun qui porte 
mention de cette vigile. On ne semble pas en avoir découvert non plus depuis trois 
siécles. L’explication par une vigile reste donc purement conjecturale. 

5 C’est une simple erreur qui a fait écrire Paternus au lieu de Patricius dans des Heures 


a usage de Nantes, du xv® siécle, Paris, Bibliothéqué nationale, lat. 10534 (V. Leroquais, 
Les Livres d’heures manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques de France, t. 1, p. 334). Sur Vhistoire 
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Au 16 mai, xvu kal. iunias, le Senonensis porte addition suivante, dela | (C’es 
premiére main: in Abrincatino Patricit abbatis. Ce saint n’est connu par | 
absolument aucune autre mention.! Duchesne remarque, dans la liste | 1548 

' 
| 


épiscopale de Bayeux, aprés S. Loup (un des plus anciens, de date im- brév 
précise), ‘un saint Patricius sur lequel on n’est pas renseigné. Sa féte a été (xv1 
fixée au 1°T novembre, le méme jour que celle de saint Exupére? et aussi | __ litur 


que celle de saint Patrice de Nevers, un saint trés anciennement honoré, 
mais dont lhistoire est inconnue.”? Ni ?Ordinaire de la cathédrale de une 


‘o) 


Bayeux du xuré siécle,* ni les bréviaires bayeusains de la méme époque, | litur 
ni celui de 1444 ne mentionnent de S. Patrice; un bréviaire de 1479 en | seul. 
connait un, dont il fixe la féte au 17 mars, féte de S. Patrice d’Irlande, | aati 


tout en mentionnant au 16 mai une féte des SS. Patrice et Régnobert. faux 


mou 
de la féte de S. Patrice jusqu’a nos jours, voir l’excellent essai de G. Montague, dans dan: 
The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 5° série, tome LxxI (1949, 1), pp. 278-82. Les anciens } leiee 


martyrologes connaissaient en outre: le 5 avril (Baptisma Patricii venit [ou: venientis?] ad 
Hiberniam, Martyrologe de Tallaght, confirmé par le Félire d’Oengus); le 6 avril Le} 
(Ordinatio Patricii, dans le seul Martyrologe de Tallaght); le g ou le 10 juin (Invention | 
ou Translation des SS. Patrice, Brigide et Colum Cille; le g juin est l’anniversaire propre | 
de S. Colum Cille). Il est probable que les fétes du 5 et du 6 avril n’en faisaient qu’une, 
et qui n’est peut-étre 4 l’origine qu’une audacieuse conjecture destinée 4 expliquer une 
bévue de copiste: au 3 de ce mois, en effet, le martyrologe hiéronymien porte le nom 
d’un saint inconnu Patricius; au 6, d’un autre inconnu Apricus, Apricius ou Paricius (qui d 
se retrouve au 7, sous les variantes Caprica, Coprica, Copricius au Copricus). Il n’en fallait ou 
pas davantage. La premiére année possible est 433, avec Paques au 26 mars (selon 
tous les computs), ce qui fait du 5 avril le mercredi aprés Quasimodo. Rien dans les Vies 
de S. Patrice ne méne a cette date. 
1 Analecta Bollandiana, t. LXV (1947), Pp. 152. 
2 Nous n’avons pu découvrir ot Duchesne avait pris ce double renseignement. 
Aucun document connu de nos prédécesseurs au moment ow ceux-ci imprimaient le 
tome 1°f des Acta Sanctorum de novembre, en 1887, ne mentionnait, 4 leur connaissance, ) 
S. Exupére ou S. Patrice au 1°? de ce mois. Aucun non plus ne parait étre venu s’ajouter 


de l’extréme xv® siécle, d’ou elle a passé chez Greven et ailleurs (Acta Sanctorum, Nov. 
t. 1, p. 208). On ne connait 4 Nevers que S. Patrice abbé, lequel n’est jamais qualifié de det 
martyr et dont la féte, au 24 aodat, appartient uu fond gallican du martyrologe } 


depuis lors. Duchesne, par inadvertance, aurait-il écrit novembre pour aodét? Le 1°" aoat ou 

est, en effet, la date parfaitement attestée de S. Exupére (Analecta Bollandiana, t.c.. pp. | mar 
152, 156; ajouter l’Ordinaire et Coutumier de I’Eglise cathédrale de Bayeux (XIII® siécle), éd. | L’ 

U. Chevalier, Paris 1902, qui indique aussi au 14 juillet une Translation des SS. Exupére, | ba 
Loup et Vigor). Mais la suite de la phrase, ow il est question de S. Patrice de Nevers, | Pat 
semble indiquer que Duchesne avait bien en téte le 1®* novembre. La confusion | 
s’explique peut-étre du fait que le 1° novembre est la féte ancienne de S. Vigor, évéque |} ; 
de Bayeux. | sani 

3 Duchesne se référe ici au martyrologe hiéronymien. C’est un lapsus encore, semble- 

t-il, les plus anciens témoins connus de cette féte d’un S. Patrice, martyr, dans le Niver- 1 
nais, au 1®" novembre, étant des éditions imprimées d’Usuard. Les recherches les plus} Cahi 
diligentes n’ont obtenu absolument rien de plus que cette mention dans des incunables | pena 


ae : ; ; E > " : Bay 
hiéronymien. I] s’agit certainement d’une simple erreur commise lors de la préparation Patr 
ou de la ‘correction’ des Usuards incunables, 4 Lubeck ou 4 Cologne. On perdrait son | 14, 
temps a en chercher le motif ou a en deviner l’occasion. Ce S. Patrice, martyr, dans le Géré 
Nivernais, peut-étre rayé des listes hagiographiques sans le moindre scrupule. Mais il otal 
est curieux de constater que le 1®" novembre, comme nous l’avons exposé ailleurs | 
(Analecta Bollandiana, t. LXvu, 1949, p. 391), est l'une des trois fétes de S. Paterne en | 
Armorique, d’aprés sa Vie BHL. 6480: (xu® siécle): istum diem kalendarum novembris, tn 


quando unitatem perpetuam statuit cum sex praecipuis sanctis Letie (c’est-a-dire de l’Armorique), ! 
éd. A. W. Wade-Evans, Vitae Sanctorum Britanniae et Genealogiae, Cardiff 1944, p. 264. | ( 

4 Cité ci-dessus, note 2. { brit 
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C’est ainsi qu’un Patrice, sans autre précision, fait son entrée dans la 
liturgie de Bayeux. Les deux saints se trouvent accolés dans des missels de 
1545 et de 1548, puis S. Patrice, aprés cette courte carriére, disparait des 
bréviaires de Mgr d’Angennes, de Mgr de Nesmond et de Mgr de Luynes 
(xvue et xvume siécles). I] faut attendre 1860 pour le voir réintégrer la 
liturgie bayeusaine, sous l’influence de l’abbé Laffetay et de labbé Do." 

Quelles raisons ont dicté le choix du jour? Au 16 mai, nous l’avons vu, 
une addition du Senonensis (x® siécle) marque S. Patrice seul. La tradition 
liturgique de Bayeux, dés l’Ordinaire du xu? siécle, y inscrit S. Régnobert 
seul. Au xv® et au xvi? siécle, les deux saints y figurent ensemble. Lequel 
a attiré ’autre, et 4 quelle époque? La Vita Ragnoberti du pseudo-Loup, un 
faux impudent de la fin du vme ou du début du 1x® siécle, fait déja 
mourir son héros le 16 mai,? mais la mention du seul Patrice a cette date 
dans le Senonensis, au siécle suivant, donnerait 4 penser que celui-ci était 
bien le premier occupant. N’y était-il en réalité lui-méme qu’un intrus? 
Le xvu kal. iun. (16 mai) est bien proche du xvu kal. mart. (16 mars) ot 
nous avons déja repéré un S. Patrice dont on ne sait rien et qui pourrait 
étre une anticipation de S. Patrice d’Irlande (17 mars). 

Pour en terminer avec ce S. Patrice, abbé in Abrincatino, prétendu 
ensuite évéque de Bayeux et qui n’aurait jamais existé que comme un 
doublet de S. Patrice d’Irlande, nous ajouterons que la paroisse de Bayeux 
qui porte le vocable de Saint-Patrice était indubitablement dédiée a 
lapétre des Irlandais.? On vénérait 4 Lisieux des reliques d’un S. Patrice 
qu’il a été impossible d’identifier et qui ne parait pas avoir été considéré 
comme évéque. La translation se célébrait 4 Lisieux le 11 juin, conjointe- 
ment avec celle de S. Ursin de Bourges, qui est le principal objet de la 
féte, mais on croyait certainement posséder le corps de S. Patrice en entier 
ou presque, avec celui de S. Berthevin (Bertivinus), diacre du pays 
manceau.‘ Etaient-ce 1a les restes mortels du Patricius abbas in Abrincatino? 
L’opinion fut pourtant trés répandue que ces reliques étaient celles de S. 
Patrice ‘Hibernois’, dont le sort a été l’objet de nombreuses discussions.® 

Au 24 aoit, 1x kal. septembres, le martyrologe hiéronymien annonce, 
sans divergences notables de la tradition manuscrite:* In Galliis civitate 


1G.-A. Simon, Les origines diocésaines de Bayeux et les anciennes listes épiscopales, dans 
Cahiers Léopold Delisle publiés par la Société parisienne d’histoire et d’archéologie 
normandes, t. 1 (1947), p. 65. L’abbé Do eut maille 4 partir avec le P. Victor de Buck et 
avec Jules Lair. Ce dernier fait allusion, avec quelque dédain, au Propre bayeusain 
de 1860 dans les termes que voici: ‘Ajoutons qu’au xvu® et au xvi® siécle, les évéques de 
Bayeux avaient abandonné dans leurs bréviaires la soi-disant tradition relative 4 S. 
Patrice Bajocasse. L’autorité diocésaine l’a, dit-on, reprise de nos jours, ce que nous 
n’avons garde de discuter.’ (Etudes sur les origines de l’évéché de Bayeux, V. S. Patrice, S. 
Gérébrand, S. Gerbold, S. Frambauld, Hugues? dans Bibliotheque de (Ecole des Chartes, v1® 
série, t. 1v, 1868, p. 552.) 

2 Ed. Lair, lc., p. 117. 3 Lair, op. cit., pp. 552-3. 

4V. Lahaye, Les reliques et les reliquaires de Saint-Ursin a Lisieux, dans Etudes lexoviennes, 
t. 1 (1919), pp. 182-3, 195-6; G.-A. Simon, op. cit., p. 65. 

5 Lair, op. cit., p. 553- 

* Transcrivons cependant ici l’Epternacensis, 4 ‘cause de ses rapports avec les Iles 
britanniques: in Gal. ciui. Reuerno sci Patrici abb. 
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Neverno natale sancti Patricii abbatis et confessoris et sancti Geldardi presbyteri. 
Deux manuscrits, le Senonensis et le Wissemburgensis, font précéder la men- 
tion de S. Gildard de détails qui paraissent exacts: in territorio civitatis ipsius, 
vico Luperciaco. Ce dernier endroit serait, selon presque tous ceux qui se 
sont occupés de S. Gildard,! Lurcy-le-Bourg,? mais nous ne voyons pas 
qu’on ait discuté les mérites de deux autres candidats, Lurcy-sur-Abron® 
et Ligny.* Toujours est-il que S. Gildardapp artient bien au Nivernais: il 
est titulaire, 4 Nevers méme, d’une ancienne abbaye, ensuite prieuré 
dépendant de l’abbaye de Saint-Laurent.5 On n’a pas d’Actes de ce saint, 
et les calendriers récents du diocése que nous avons pu consulter le 
marquent au 31 aoidt. Ce transfert de la féte au jour de l’octave semble 
destiné a éviter la coincidence, au 24 aoiit, avec la Saint-Barthélemy.® 
Cependant, a l’abbaye Saint-Laurent, dont dépendait le prieuré de Saint- 
Gildard, on la célébrait encore le 24. aoadt au xiv® siécle.? Il s’agit donc bien 
d’un saint nivernais, étroitement lié a S. Patrice, et dont les attaches locales 
montrent que ce dernier était, lui aussi, solidement ancré dans ce terroir. 
Le moindre détail est précieux, car, de S. Patrice non plus, il ne sub- 
siste aucune Vie de quelque étendue. Deux communes de la Niévre 
portent son nom: Saint-Parize-le-Chatel® et Saint-Parize-en-Viry.® La 


1 Seul, croyons-nous, U. Chevalier, Répertoire des sources historiques du moyen age, Bio- 
bibliographie, i.v., indique Lupercat, dans la Creuse, sans marquer la raison qui lui fait 
choisir un lieu aussi éloigné du diocése de Nevers. 

? Commune du canton de Prémery, Niévre, chef-lieu d’archiprétré au xm® siécle. 
Il y avait la un prieuré dépendant de l’abbaye de Cluny. Le nom est Luperciacum dans 
des documents de 1097 et de 1103; en 1287, Luperciacum Burgum (G. de Soultrait, 
Dictionnaire topographique du département de la Niévre, Paris 1865, pp. 102-3). 

® Ancienne paroisse et commune, limitrophe de Saint-Parize-en-Viry, réunie a 
Toury-sur-Abron en 1822; Luperciacum-super-Abronem en 1287 (G. de Soultrait, op. cit., 
p- 103). 

4Hameau et ancienne paroisse, commune de Saint-Benin-des-Bois, laquelle est 
limitrophe de Lurcy-le-Bourg; en 1147: Castrum Luperciacum; en 1287: Luperciacum 
Castrum (G. de Soultrait, op. cit., p. 99). 

5 G. de Soultrait, op. cit., p. 166. C’est aujourd’hui la maison-mére des Sceurs de 
la Charité de Nevers. 

® Breve Nivernense... per A.D. M.DCCC.XXXIII, p. 38; Breve Nivernense... pro A. 
bissextili M.DCCC.XL, p. 52, avec une legon propre; Officia propria ad usum cleri civitatis 
et dioecesis Nivernensis [Nevers 1865], Pars aestiva, p. 36, simple commémoraison, sans legon 
propre; Calendrier religieux ad V’usage du diocése de Nevers . . . année 1871 (Nevers 1871), 
p- 30, simple commémoraison 4 la messe, pas d’indication pour l’office; Ordo divini 
Offictt recitandi . . . ad usum insignis Ecclesiae Nivernensis pro A.D. bissextili MCMXII. (Nevers 
1912), p. 104, simple commémoraison, sans legon propre; .. . pro A.D. MCMXIII (Nevers 
1913), de méme. 

? Ipso die, Gildardi conf, Missel de l’abbaye Saint-Laurent de Nevers, Paris, Biblio- 
théque nationale, manuscrit lat. 1106, fol. 443 (V. Leroquais, Les Sacramentaires et les 
Missels manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques de France, t. 1, Paris 1924, p. 267). S. Patrice 
de Nevers, avec qui Saint-Laurent n’avait aucun lien spécial, n’est mentionné nulle 
part dans ce manuscrit. 

® Canton de Saint-Pierre-le-Moitier. C’était le principal des deux établissements. 
Au 1x® siécle, ou du moins d’aprés un acte remanié dont certaines parties remonteraient 
au Ix® siécle: abbatia Sancti Patricii inter Ligerim et Alaricum fluvios; voir Acta Sanctorum, 
Nov. t. 1, 2, Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 463. 

® Canton de Dornes. Evidemment moins important que le précédent au rx® siécle: 
Alia capella in S. Patricii veneratione locata insuper etiam villam Veriacum, document de l’an 
goo (G. de Soultrait, op. cit., p. 168). 
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féte, attestée au 24 aoit par le martyrologe hi¢ronymien, se trouve reportée 
au 31) dans un bréviaire de Nevers du xv? siécle.? Au x1x®, S. Patrice 
arepris place au 24 aoit,® mais il a disparu sans laisser de trace au 


1 Sans doute pour le méme motif que celle de S. Gildard, ci-dessus, p. 154. 

2 Déle, Bibliothéque municipale, manuscrit 41, p. 637: Patricii abb., sans mention 
de S. Gildard; V. Leroquais, Les Bréviaires manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques de France, 
t. 1 (Paris 1934), p. 39. Nous manquons de renseignements précis sur le sacramentaire 
de Sainte-Colombe de Sens mis a l’usage de Nevers (au x® siécle, pense-t-on), 
aujourd’hui au British Museum, manuscrit Harley 2991-2. Le sacramentaire de Nevers 
du xi® siécle, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale, manuscrit latin 17.333, ne mentionne pas 
S. Patrice au sanctoral (H. Leclercq, Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, t. 
xu, 1, col. 1163. 

3 Avec une lecon propre, en 1833 et en 1840 (voir, pour les titres exacts, ci-dessus, 
p. 154, note 6); simple mémoire a la messe, en 1870. Voici le texte de la legon d’aprés 
les Officia propria de 1865, p. 35: Die 24 Augusti. Pro commemoratione Sancti Patritii 
abbatis. Oratio Intercessio nos. Lectio rx. Patritius, in territorio Avernensi (sic) genere 
clarus, humilitate morumque integritate longe clarior exstitit. Relictis saeculi divitiis, 
monasterium Abbatis Portiani petiit, tyrocinio vitae monasticae vacaturus. Quo ex- 
pleto, religionis christianae amplificandae desiderio aestuans, concitantibus (/eg.: 
comitantibus) Germano ac ipsius nepte Germaniona (/eg.: nepote Germanione), 
summae sanctitatis viris, se contulit in pagum Nivernensem nomine Gentilicum, spinis 
et semirutis veteris fani parietibus consitum (sic). Quibus cum opulentior quaedam 
matrona, cognita eorum sanctitate, mediam villae partem concessisset, ut pro animae 
suae salute precarentur, ibi monasterium exstruxerunt. Ea fuit in illis, et potissimum in 
Patritio, virtutis eminentia, ut undique ad eum fieret christianorum, et praecipue 
fratrum, concursus, a quibus invitus Abbas electus est. Tandem miraculis clarus, 
virtutibus praefulgens, plenus dierum, transiit ad Christum, et sepultus est in ecclesia 
quae postea ipsius nomine insignita est. C’est évidemment un abrégé de la Vita S. 
Patricit eremitae ex Breviario Ecclesiae Nivernensis, 31 octobris, qui se lit dans les Vitae et 
Sententiae Patrum Occidentis de Benoit Gonon (Lyon 1625), p. 241: ‘Patricius in territorio 
Arve<r>nicae urbis nobilibus ac claris parentibus ortus est. At longe sanctitate, 
humilitate, morumque integritate illustrior extitit. Qui relictis huius saeculi divitiis, 
calcatisque deliciis et voluptatibus humanis, se totum ad Dei cultum contulit. A quo ut 
nulla posset ratione avocari et distrahi, monasterium abbatis Portiani ingressus est, ubi 
tyrocinia vitae monasticae exercens, admirabilem sanctitatis futurae cunctis monachis 
expectationem praebebat. Quibus ita charus et obediens fuit, ut nullum onus quantumvis 
difficile, pro Christi nomine fratrumve obsequio refugeret, sed omnia fortiter munia 
monasterii sustinebat et alacrius perficiebat. — Expleto tempore obedientiae, animum 
ad altiora appulit et, religionis christianae amplificandae desiderio flagrans, se in 
pagum Nivernensem qui Gentilicum vocatur, cum his sanctissimis viris Germano et 
nepote ipsius Germanione, contulit. Ubi locum omnino spinis consitum et ab hominum 
frequentia remotum, et vetus phanum dirutis parietibus repererunt. Quem quidem 
locum ad solitariam vitam agendam sibi elegerunt. Ubi assiduis orationibus, ieiuniis et 
vigiliis incumbentes, admirabili sanctitate, humilitate, abstinentia unumquemque ad 
religionem christianam amplectendam alliciebant, et potissimum Pomponiam matronam 
multis divitiis affluentem. Quae cognita servorum Christi charitate et probitate, ut pro 
animae suae salute precarentur et orarent, mediam villae partem contulit, cuius bene- 
ficio ibi monasterium extruxerunt. — Tanta ergo in illis tribus servis Christi relucebat 
sanctitas et potissimum in S. Patricio, ut undique ad eum fieret christianorum et maxime 
fratrum concursus, a quibus invitus abbas creatus est. Siquidem ita misericordia 
praeventus erat, ut admirandis miraculis languidos omnes et infirmos signo crucis et 
sancti olei unctione sanaret. Inter quos Servilius, vir opulentus, membrorum com- 
pagibus languens, praefati olei unctione sanatus est. Cum ancilla cuiusdam matronae 
Nivernensis oculorum lumine orbata esset, adducta ad S. Patricium, visum recepit. 
His miraculis clarus et insignis (sic) virtutibus fulgens, plenus dierum et sanctitate, 
transivit ad Christum et sepultus est in ecclesia suo nomini dicata. Eius autem solem- 
nitas 31 octobris celebratur.’ Gonon est le seul témoin qui fixe la féte 4 ce jour. André 
du Saussay l’inscrit au 24 aout et remet en beau style, en supprimant quelques noms pro- 
pres, un original qui ne peut étre autre que le texte des legons du bréviaire de Nevers, 
transcrit ci-dessus d’aprés Gonon (Martyrologium Gallicanum, Paris 1637, p. 546-7; 
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xx°,! chose bien étrange dans le cas d’un saint local commémoré au martyro- 
loge romain. Cependant, l’identité du personnage mentionné au martyro- 
loge hiéronymien ne saurait faire de doute, non plus que la date (24 
aoat): In Galliis civitate Neverno natale sancti Patrictt abbatis et confessoris. 
Cette constatation préalable permettra de débrouiller le cas de deux 
saints irlandais du méme nom célébrés a la méme date.? 

En effet, au 24 aoat également, le martyrologe de Tallaght porte, au 
début de sa liste de saints irlandais: Patricii abbatis et episcopi Ruis Dela. 
Patricit hostiarit et abbatis Aird Macha. Gelldarii. On sait d’ailleurs que 
auteur de cet abrégé avait sous les yeux un manuscrit du martyrologe 
hiéronymien étroitement apparenté a |’ Epternacensis.* I] est bien clair que 
lui-méme, ou quelque copiste, a malencontreusement déplacé le signe de 
séparation entre les noms transcrits de cet exemplaire et ceux des saints 
irlandais qu’il y ajoutait. Le cas n’est pas unique, et l’erreur est ici d’autant 
plus explicable qu’il est aisé de confondre Ivernia (Hibernia) avec territorium 
Nivernense, Nevernense. Ces deux Patrices, abbés, ainsi que Gelldarius,* 
sont donc a rayer définitivement des listes hagiographiques irlandaises, et 
lon pourra désormais s’abstenir de lire les notes et dissertations écrites 
depuis le rx® siécle jusqu’a nos jours afin de les identifier. Pour anciennes 
qu’elles soient, elles remontent toutes 4 cette double confusion primitive. 

C’est d’abord ’hymne Génair Patraicc, attribué a S. Fiacc de Slébte, 
mais vraisemblablement composé d’abord au vue siécle, peut-étre inter- 
polé au début du 1x®. A propos de la mort du saint, on y lit: ‘Quand 
Patrice partit, il alla vers l’autre Patrice; c’est ensemble qu’ils s’élevérent 
vers Jésus, fils de Marie.’® Peu aprés, Oengus, dans son Félire (début du 
1x® siécle), lui consacre une demi-strophe, au 24 aoiat: ‘Patrice l’Ancien, 
champion de bataille, le cher nourricier de notre sage.’ Le texte du 
martyrologe de Tallaght, cité ci-dessus, remonte a la méme époque 
environ que le Félire, et peut en avoir été la source. Le calendrier du missel 
de Drummond (xI® siécle) montre un état déja fort avancé de l’interpréta- 
tion, qui s’affirme dans des exemplaires insulaires d’Usuard.® En Irlande, 


reproduit dans les Acta Sanctorum, Aug., t. Iv, p. 782). Pas plus que nos prédécesseurs, nous 
n’avons pu découvrir la moindre preuve que ces lecons ne soient pas de pure invention. 
I] n’est nullement question de S. Patrice dans la Vie de S. Pourgain (BHL. 6903) et, 
d’ailleurs, la legon de Nevers (sinon du Saussay) est assez prudente pour ne pas placer ex- 
pressément le noviciat de S. Patrice du vivant du fondateur. Germanus et Germanio(na) 
semblent des saints inconnus, ainsi que le toponyme Gentilicum, donné pour l’ancien nom 
de Saint-Parize-le-Chatel. On ne trouve pas non plus de Gentiliacum dans les environs. 

1 Ordo de 1912 et de 1913, aux 24 et 31 aott. 

2 On signale trois bréviaires de Nevers que nous n’avons pu atteindre: Breviarium 
ecclesie Nivernensis (Paris 1534); Breviarium insignis ecclesie Nivernensis (Nevers 1600); 
Breviarium insignis ecclesie Nivernensis (Orléans 1727). 

3 Analecta Bollandiana, t. LXV, p. 147. 

4Le Félire de Mdel Muire Ua Gormain (xu® siécle), qui corrige ou complete 
souvent l’ancien martyrologe irlandais d’aprés un texte continental plus récent, écrit 
ici: Gildard, et ne parle pas d’un Gelldarius. 

5 J. Stokes et J. Strachan, Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus (Cambridge 1903), t. u, pp. 320-1, 
vers 65-6. 

§ Calendrier de Drummond: In Iudea natale sancti Bartholomei apostoli et in Brittania 
sancti Patricii episcopi et confessoris (éd. A. P. Forbes, Kalendars of Scottish Saints, Edinburgh 
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vers le x1® siécle, c’est toute une floraison d’explications, en partie in- 
conciliables, chez les commentateurs de l’hymne de Fiacc! et du Félire 
d’Oengus,? auxquels il faut rattacher le calendrier de Cashel, de date 
inconnue, mais reflétant la méme tradition.® 

Un mot sur les différents lieux ot l’on a cru pouvoir placer ce doublet 
de S. Patrice. Ross Dela, en Mag Locha, dans l’ancien royaume de Mide, 
serait aujourd’hui Rostalla, hameau de la paroisse de Durrow, dans la 
petite partie de celle-ci qui est comprise dans la baronnie de Moycashel, 
au comté de Westmeath.* On n’y a relevé, croyons-nous, aucun souvenir 
se rattachant a un S. Patrice. I] y semble tombé des nues, bien plutét que 
d’y étre monté de la terre au ciel. L’identification ne saurait donc étre 
donnée pour certaine, quoique Rostalla corresponde assez bien aux indi- 
cations topographiques des commentateurs médiévaux et soit sans doute 
Yendroit qu’ils avaient en vue. Et pourtant il est difficile de se défendre 
encore ici d’un soupcon: Ross Dela ne serait-il qu’une fantaisie érudite? 
La strophe de ’hymne Génair Patraicc qui concerne Patrice l’Ancien est 


1872, p. 22). Le Codex Antverpiensis maior d’Usuard (xm® siécle?), d’origine britannique 
(Sollerius, Martyrologium Usuardi, Praef., n° 217), porte cette addition: In Hibernia, sancti 
Patricii abbatis et Gildardi confessoris. Qui Patricius primus Hibernorum fertur magister. Sed 
quia nec ipsos correxisse potuit, in peregrinationem perrexit; ad monasterium Glestingense pervenit, 
ibique vitam virtutibus clarescens finivit, quod et usque hodie mortua ipsius ossa contestari videntur 
(éd. cit., p. 487). Le manuscrit d’Anchin (xm® siécle au plus tard, Sollerius, Praef., 
n° 224) portait 4 peu prés le méme texte. Celui d’Utrecht, plus ancien que les 
précédents, mais moins sir (Praef., n° 219), écrit: In Britannia, monasterio Glestingensi, 
depositio sancti Patricii abbatis. Les autres martyrologes collationnés par Du Sollier ou 
bien ne mentionnent point les SS. Patrice et Gildard, ou bien les placent correctement 
dans le Nivernais. La palme revient certes 4 Richard Whytford: In Yrelond at Nyuerne y® 
Sfeest of saynt Patryke an abbot and of saynt Gyldard a confessour (The Martiloge in Englysshe 
after the use of the chirche of Salisbury and as it is redde in Syon, with addicyons, Londres 1526; 
éd. F. Procter et E. S. Dewick, Londres 1893, p. 113). 

1Le premier des deux Patrice est ‘le fils de Calpurnius’, c’est-a-dire l’apétre des 
Irlandais; l’autre Patrice est Sen-Phatraic, ‘Patrice l’Ancien’. ‘Patrice, fils de Calpurnius, 
avait promis a Patrice l’Ancien qu’ils iraient ensemble au ciel. Et lon raconte que, 
depuis le 16 mars (sic: xvu kl. apr.) jusqu’au 24 aodat, jusqu’a la fin du premier mois de 
l’automne, Patrice fut dans la plaine (ou: a l’extérieur, au dehors), et des anges autour de 
lui, attendant Patrice l’Ancien. D’aprés certains, les reliques de Patrice l’Anciensont 4 Ross 
Dela, en Mag Locha; mais en réalité il repose 4 Glastonbury des Goidels, un monastére 
dans le sud du pays des Saxons.’ Texte irlandais dans Stokes et Strachan, t.c., p. 321. 

2 En combinant les notes anciennes reproduites dans les deux éditions de Stokes, 
au 24 aout, on obtient a peu prés ceci: ‘Patrice l’Ancien. A Ross Dela, en Mag Locha, 
en Mide, d’aprés certains; mais en réalité 4 Glastonbury des Goidels, un monastére (ou: 
son monastére) dans le sud (ou: le sud-ouest) du pays des Saxons, car autrefois les 
Irlandais exilés (pour le Christ) y résidaient; mais ses reliques sont dans le sépulcre de 
pierre de Patrice l’Ancien, 4 Armagh.’ 

3 Ce document perdu est cité par Colgan, Trias Thaumaturga, p. 10, note 48, comme 
portant, au 24 aott: Senior Patricius Ros-deliae in regione de Mag-lacha tacet: sed secundum 
aliquos, et verius quod Glastenberia{e) apud Gallo-Hibernos, quae est civitas in Boreali (sic) 
Regione Saxonum, et Scoti eam inhabitant. Eiusque reliquiae asservantur in scrinio senioris Patricit 
Ardmachae. 

4 Paul Walsh, Some Place-Names in Ancient Meath, dans The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
5°© série, t. 1, 1913, I, p. 190; voir aussi la lettre de John O’Donovan (qui écrit deux 
fois: Rosdeala), du 1° janvier 1838, imprimée par Paul Walsh, The Place-Names of West- 
meath (Dublin 1915), p. 60, note 2. Le nom de Mag Locha semble avoir été appliqué, 
plutét vaguement, 4 cette plaine qui forme la’ moitié orientale du comté actuel de 
Westmeath. 
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fort obscure. Une série de gloses l’explique, dés une trés haute époque, 
celle, au plus tard, de nos commentaires, et les mots ro-elai (en note) et 
adella (dans le texte) s’y rencontrent précisément a cet endroit. Quelqu’un 
a-t-il lu ros-dela et, prenant ce verbe pour un toponyme déterminant 
Sen-Phatraic, |’a-t-il ensuite ‘redécouvert’ dans le nom de ce hameau 
sans gloire au sud de Mag Locha??! 

Une autre localisation a été proposée, voici quelques années déja. Le 
nom de S. Patrice se retrouve dans celui du hameau de Knockpatrick, a 
un mille au sud de Foynes, dans la paroisse de Robertstown, baronnie de 
Shanid, comté de Limerick. On y montre un St. Patrick’s Well et les 
ruines d’une ancienne église. Nul doute que la dévotion populaire n’eit 
ici en vue l’apdtre des Irlandais: la Vie Tripartite le fait passer dans les 
environs? et plusieurs autres lieux voisins portent la trace de son souvenir. 
A Knockpatrick méme se trouvait un sanctuaire jouissant du droit d’asile 
et fréquenté comme pélerinage,® particuliérement a l’occasion d’une foire 
qui s’y tenait chaque année, pendant deux jours, a la Saint-Patrice 
d’automne.* Ce ne peut étre que la féte du 24 aoit. Puisque celle-ci 
dérive d’une fausse déduction tirée d’un martyrologe, on aurait tort d’y 
voir l’anniversaire du passage de S. Patrice 4 travers cette région.5 La 
moisson étant faite 4 la fin d’aodt, cette date convenait mieux, pour une 
foire, que le 17 mars. II est curieux que le 24 aod, anniversaire de l’abbé 
nivernais, soit devenu ainsi une féte populaire de l’apétre de I’Irlande, 
presque a l’extréme ouest de l’ile.® 

Les commentateurs qui prétendent retrouver S. Patrice ]’Ancien a 
Glastonbury tentent de concilier deux légendes en fait incompatibles: celle 
de S. Patrice l’Ancien, qu’ils tiennent absolument a placer quelque part 
sur la carte, et celle de Glastonbury, ou I’on prétendit, 4 une époque 
d’ailleurs assez basse, posséder le corps de S. Patrice, apétre des Irlandais. 
Ce n’est pas ici le lieu de discuter cette prétention des moines de Glaston- 


1Ros Deala, sans indication typographique plus précise, est marqué, dans les 
Annales des Quatre Maitres, 4 l’an 1054, comme le lieu d’une vision dans le ciel, déja 
rapportée parmi les Mirabilia Hiberniae qui font suite 4 certaines versions irlandaises de 
Nennius, éd. J. H. Todd, Leabhar Breathnach (Dublin 1848), p. 215, d’aprés le Livre 
de Ballymote, fol. 140, col. 2. 

2 Ed. K. Mulchrone, Bethu Phdtraic (Dublin 1939), lignes 2407-21 =Stokes, p. 206. 
L’identification proposée de Finnine et de Knockpatrick (John Healy, The Life and 
Writings of St. Patrick, Dublin 1906, p. 431; Edmund Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum, 
p. 689) ne semble guére pouvoir se soutenir. 

8 John Begley, “The Termons of St. Patrick in the County of Limerick’, dans The 
Trish Ecclesiastical Record, 5° série, t. v1, 1915, 2, pp. 238-9. 

4 Voici comment s’exprime un rapport d’enquéte, daté de 1584, qui existait encore, 
au début de ce siécle, au Record Office de Dublin: ‘Fuit ibidem nundinum (sic) 
annuatim tentum per spatium duorum (sic) dierum incipiendum in diem (sic) Patricii 
tempore autumno’ (Begley, ibid., p. 237, note 1). 

5 Ainsi Begley, op. cit., p. 239. 

® Begley (op. cit., p. 240) fait remarquer en outre qu’il existe, 4 4 milles au nord de 
Kilrush, dans le comté de Clare, un endroit du nom de Mag Locha, ow naquit S. 
Senan d’Inis Cathaig. Mais cette coincidence ne peut entrer en ligne de compte: Mag 
Locha se trouve sur l’autre rive de l’estuaire du Shannon et est distant de Knockpatrick 
d’une quinzaine de milles 4 vol d’oiseau. 
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bury, justement rejetée par la critique. Notons seulement l’assertion qui 
en fait un endroit de pélerinage et de séjour pour des Irlandais, invention 
peut-étre, mais qui ne s’accorde pas mal avec l’antique réputation de ce 
monastére.? Nous pouvons conclure que, si S. Patrice de Ross Dela a 
jamais existé, sa féte au 24 aoiit et le titre d’abbé qui lui est donné par le 
martyrologe de Tallaght n’appartiennent pas 4 la tradition irlandaise, 
mais sont empruntés arbitrairement 4 la commémoraison de S. Patrice, 
abbé dans le Nivernais, au 24 aoit.® 

I] n’en va pas autrement pour le S. Patrice portier et abbé d’Armagh, 


1 Ussher cite, d’une recension interpolée du De Antiquitate Glastoniensis ecclesiae de 
Guillaume de Malmesbury, conservée dans un manuscrit de la bibliothéque Cottoni- 
enne, le passage suivant qui s’efforce de distinguer les différents saints Patrice: Sciendum 
quod tres huius nominis sunt sancti, quorum quisque episcopus et confessor extitit. Unus Avernis, 
alter in Hibernia, et ille de quo nunc agitur (Hiberniae sc. archiepiscopus, ajoute Ussher) in 
Glastonia requiescens. Iste Patricius Hiberniae (ici il faut ajouter sans doute: in Glastonia) 
requiescens, in Hibernia extitit natus, qui ibidem pontificavit circa annum Domini DCCCL, qui 
etiam ibidem sepultus, translatus est tempore regis Henrici II filii Matildis imperatricis, cum 
sanctis Columkilla et Brigida, ut testatur Giraldus Cambrensis in Topographia Hiberniae (Britanni- 
carum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates, Londres 1687, p. 464). Le passage de Giraud de Cambrie 
se lit & la distinction III, chapitre xvm (éd. J. F. Dimock, Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, t. 
v, Londres 1867, p. 164; cf. Expugnatio Hibernica, livre II, chapitre xxxv, éd. cit., p. 
387); il n’y est pas question de Glastonbury, mais de Downpatrick seulement. Le 
passage interpolé du De Antiquitate aide 4 comprendre quelques vers, provenant aussi 
de Glastonbury, sur le méme sujet, quoique légérement différents pour le fond. Faute 
d’en saisir exactement le sens, nous les reproduisons avec la ponctuation méme d’Ussher 
(ibid.): Sunt huius nominis, tene certissime, | Tres Sancti Praesules: primus Hiberniae | Archi- 
episcopus: alter Averniae. | Qué natus fuerat ternus Hiberniae | Archiepiscopus primus Hiberniae. 
| Is primus postea Abbas Glastoniae, | Natus Britannié praeclaro genere: | Ut in} sua Vita 
declarat optime. Ussher dans son commentaire introduit une complication nouvelle et 
assurément inutile: dans l’ordre des dates, il y aurait eu, selon lui, trois Patrice: Patricius 
Senior, Patricius Magnus et Patricius Iunior; l’apétre des Irlandais serait Patricius 
Magnus. 

2 L’analyse critique des vieilles généalogies galloises a permis récemment 4 M. A. W. 
Wade-Evans de faire remonter jusqu’au début du vi® siécle environ l’occupation de 
Glastonbury par Glast, qui lui donna son nom (‘The Origin of Glastonbury’, dans 
Notes and Queries, t. 193, 1948, pp. 134-5). Le méme érudit a montré également que la 
liste des douze fréres issus de Cunedda (dont le douziéme est Glasteing, c’est-a-dire 
Glast, fondateur de Glastonbury), chez Guillaume de Malmesbury, De Antiquitate 
Glastoniensis ecclesiae, au début (Patrologia Latina, t. cLxxrx, col. 1687), est en réalité la 
généalogie de Iudnerth, onziéme descendant de Glast. 

8 J] conviendra de corriger, 4 la lumiére de ces considérations, le verdict de J. B. 
Bury: ‘It is clear that there was an obscure but historical Patrick, abbot of Rosdela 
(near Durrow), whose day was August 24; and that his name was the motive for placing 
“Old Patrick” here. . . . Armagh also wanted to appropriate “Old Patrick”, and so he 
appears in some of the lists of its abbots’ (The Life of St. Patrick, Londres 1905, p. 344). 
Sur ces listes, voir H. J. Lawlor et R. I. Best, “The Ancient List of the Coarbs of Patrick’, 
dans Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, t. xxxv, section C, pp. 319, 339, 359- C’est 
évidemment un systéme encore plus impossible qui fait du second Patrice inscrit au 24 
aout dans le martyrologe de Tallaght, comme abbé d’Armagh et Ostiarius, 4 cause de 
la ressemblance des noms, le méme personnage que Mael Patraicc (c’est-a-dire ‘Servi- 
teur de Patrice’), fils de Finnchu, abbé et désigné comme évéque d’Armagh, dont la 
mort est rapportée par le Chronicum Scotorum 4 Yannée 863 (date correcte), par les 
Quatre Maitres a l’année 861. Colgan (Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 366, note 11) traduit 
Mael P&dtraicc par Patricianus et, jouant de cette paronymie, suggére l’identité de 
Patricius ostiarius, de Mael Patraicc et de l’un des Patrice honorés 4 Glastonbury. On 
signale un second Mael Patraicc, princeps, abbé et évéque d’Armagh, mort en 935 
(recte 936), aprés cinq mois de prélature, d’aprés les Annales d’ Ulster. 
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mentionné, 4 la méme date, dans le martyrologe de Tallaght également.' 
Qui donc est Patricius ostiarius? Ce martyrologe présente la liste que voici: 
Kenoni. Iulii. Italicae. Capitolini. Genobii. Emeritae. Iunillae. Genesi. Partholomet. 
Kenoui. Magenoli. § Patricii abbatis episcopi Ruis Dela. Patricii hostiarit et abbatis 
Aird Macha. Gelldarit. Faelani. Segini. Abbain. Le sigle paléographique du 
rejet a la ligne, ici comme partout dans ce martyrologe, marque le début 
de la liste des saints considérés comme irlandais, qui suit les extraits du 
martyrologe hiéronymien. 

Le commentaire de ce dernier document? permet les remarques 
suivantes: Zenoni, erreur pour Zenobius; Julii, inscrit au martyrologe 
hiéronymien, peut-étre pour un martyr Julien, au 25 aodt, passé au 24 
par erreur; Jtalicae, Capitolini et, un peu plus bas, Emeritae, se retrouvent a 
des dates et sous des formes diverses;? Genobii est une nouvelle bévue pour 
Zenobius, inscrit au début, et, une troisiéme fois, un peu plus loin, 
Xenoui; Magenoli reste inexpliqué, comme le précédent, Junillae.* Genesi est 
le martyr romain Genesius; Partholomei, l’apétre Barthélemy, généralement 
au 25 aoat, mais au 24 dans plusieurs exemplaires du martyrologe 
hi¢ronymien; Gelldarii, une bévue pour Geldardi, est S. Gildard, confesseur, 
non pontife, 4 Nevers ou dans les environs.® Faelani, Segini et Abbain (a lire 
peut-étre Abbani) sont d’honnétes noms irlandais: Faelan, Ségéne, Abban. 
Absents du martyrologe hiéronymien, ces trois saints ne semblent men- 
tionnés nulle part ailleurs de fagon reconnaissable. Ce n’est pas une raison 
pour refuser de les admettre. Mais le plus significatif pour nous est la 
double mention de Patricius. Le martyrologe hiéronymien commémore 
a ce jour S. Patrice, abbé et confesseur, dans le Nivernais, dont celui de 
Tallaght ne parle pas.® 

I] faut examiner avec la méme attention la liste de Tallaght pour le 
lendemain, 25 aotit. En effet,’ certaines répétitions propres a cet abrégé 
ou méme a ce manuscrit sont dues a une division dans l’exemplaire: Passio 
Bartholomei apostoli. Iuliani. Eptati. Genesi. Iulit. Patricii. Euticitis. Reversinae. 
Eoticae. Mariae. Italicae. Rufine. Iunillae. Kefani. Timothei. Iohannis. Ioseph et 
aliorum V. § Sillain meic Findchain episcopi et abbatis Maig<e) Bile. Broccan 
Imgain. Plusieurs noms s’expliquent immédiatement comme ceux de saints 

1 Chose curieuse, une liste de saints irlandais, qui remonte sans doute au x® siécle 
environ, range parmi les évéques ce Patricius ostiarius, ailleurs qualifié d’abbé. Dans 
notre édition (Jrish Texts, t. u1, Londres 1931, p. 28, n°8 1 et 2), le Livre de Leinster 
inscrit en téte: Escop Patricius Ruis Dela, Escop Patricius hostiarius; le manuscrit de 
Bruxelles 5100-4 porte trois noms: Patricius magnus, Patric Ruis Dela, Patricius hostiari 
(sic). Mais le titre d’abbé, conservé a sa place par le martyrologe de Tallaght, est un 
sar indice de l’origine réelle de cette commémoraison, simple doublet de S. Patrice de 
Nevers, annexé 4 |’Irlande grace 4 une conjecture sans fondement, comme nous allons 
tacher de le démontrer. 

2 Comm. martyr. hieron., pp. 462-3. 3 Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 332. 

* Noter cependant un Junillus infirmus, Iunaill lobair (c’est-a-dire: le lépreux), dans 
l’ancien martyrologe irlandais au 28 septembre, rv kal. octobres; Iunilla revient au 25 
aout, vi kal. septembres, dans le martyrologe de Tallaght, et la date du 24 aoat, vu 
kal. septembres, préte encore a plus de confusion. 

5 Voir ci-dessus, pp. 153-4. 6 Voir ci-dessus, pp. 154-6. 

* Pour des motifs expliqués par H. J. Lawlor (The Martyrology of Tallaght, éd. H. J. 
Lawlor et R. I. Best, p. 161, au 19 aott). 
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n’appartenant pas a l’Irlande: Bartholomei, Vapétre S. Barthélemy; Juliani, 
Julien, martyr de Syrie; Eptati, Eptadius, confesseur en Gaule; Genesi, 
Genesius, le martyr d’Arles; Julii, inconnu, peut-étre un doublet de Julien; 
Patricit, qui ne se rencontre a ce jour dans aucun exemplaire du martyrologe 
hiéronymien, mais représente sans aucun doute Patrice de Nevers, abbé 
et confesseur, dont la vraie date est le 24 aodat;! Euticitis, Eutices, un 
martyr, associé 4 un Rufus (ailleurs Rufinus ou méme Rufina) qui est 
représenté ici par Reversinae et de nouveau, plus bas, par Rufine; Mariae, 
inconnu et inexpliqué, peut-étre une bévue pour martyris ou pour Emeritae, 
qui se retrouve dans le martyrologe hiéronymien au 24 aoat, joint au 
nom suivant, Jtalicae; Junillae, inexpliqué, mais figurant, comme la veille, 
au martyrologe de Tallaght seul;? Zefani, inconnu et pour cause, n’est que 
la fausse lecture d’un sigle;? Timothei est une répétition, propre au 
martyrologe de Tallaght, du nom d’un martyr Timothée qui figure au 
martyrologe hiéronymien au 22 et au 23 aoit; Johannis reste inexpliqué, 
a moins qu’il n’y faille voir l’insertion par erreur du dernier nom propre 
de Jacobi fratris Iohannis, qui se lit dans le martyrologe de Rhygyfarch, 
abrégé fort semblable a celui de Tallaght; Joseph et aliorum V est mystérieux; 
on croit y voir une répétition de Joseph, alias Iosippus, martyr, qui souffrit 
a Antioche avec plusieurs compagnons, dont le nombre varie, 4 diverses 
dates.* Aucun témoignage ancien n’invite a rejeter la date du 25 aoat 
comme féte des deux saints irlandais inscrits en fin de liste, S. Sillan, fils 
de Finnchan, évéque et abbé de Mag Bile, et S. Broccan d’Imgan. La 
mention d’un Patrice confirme celle de la veille. 

Deux conclusions importantes découlent de cet examen: 1° au 24 
aout, les noms de Patrice de Ross Dela et de Patrice Ostiarius doivent étre 
rattachés a la portion non-irlandaise du martyrologe de Tallaght, qui en 
réalité se termine aprés Gelldarii (et non aprés Magenoli, comme le manu- 
scrit le marque par erreur); 2° la liste originale du martyrologe hiérony- 
mien qui a servi a rédiger l’abrégé de Tallaght mentionnait S. Patrice de 
Nevers au 24 aoat. L’un et l’autre point est confirmé par le fait que, dans 
les autres calendriers irlandais,*> nous rencontrons le nom de Patricius agré- 
menté de diverses explications, mais jamais deux fois dans le texte du méme 
calendrier ou martyrologe: il s’agit donc d’une substitution d’homonyme, 
ou prétendu tel, non de l’addition d’un nouveau saint. Le martyrologe de 
Tallaght va jusqu’a transformer l’abbé gallo-romain, non pas en un seul, 
mais en deux Irlandais. 

Henry d’Arbois de Jubainville a remarqué depuis longtemps* que le 


° 


1 Une répétition du méme nom, a cette date, dans quelque manuscrit a introduit, sans 
doute, au méme jour une S"° Patricia, vierge et martyre napolitaine, plus que douteuse. 

? Voir ci-dessus, p. 154-6. 

°P. Grosjean, Le Martyrologe de Tallaght, dans Analecta Bollandiana, t. LI, 1933, pp- 
122-4. 

4 Comm. martyr. hieron., pp. 153-4. 

* Excepté le martyrologe de Donegal, dont le rédacteur a bien vu que le Patricius 
mentionné par Mael Muire Ua Gormain n’était pee un saint irlandais; mais en y com- 
prenant le missel de Drummond. 

6 Saint Patrice et Sen Patricc, dans Revue celtique, t. 1x, 1888, p. 115. 
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martyrologe de Tallaght,! trouvant dans son original un saint parfaite- 
ment historique, Patrice de Nevers, prit ce personnage, inconnu de lui, 
pour un saint irlandais. Sans doute présumait-il que Pairicius, le nom du 
grand apotre, avait été populaire en Irlande plutdét qu’ailleurs et que le 
saint en question avait chance d’étre irlandais.? Ses recherches lui firent 
découvrir d’abord, nous l’avons dit, un Patrice, abbé et évéque, de Ross 
Dela, dont l’existence est bien problématique,® et ensuite un certain 
Patricius Ostiarius. Celui-ci n’est nommé que dans la liste des saints d’Ath 
Truim (martyrologe de Tallaght, 17 février), dans celle des évéques 
irlandais* et, a la présente date du 24 aoat, dans le seul martyrologe de 
Tallaght. La mention primitive semble bien celle de Tallaght, au 17 
février. C’est 14 qu’il faut remonter, et ce texte méme, nous le verrons, 
fournit la solution du probléme. Considérons-en le début: Loman i nAth 
Truim cum socits .i. Patricit hostiari. Loman assurément était compris comme 
un nom propre irlandais au génitif, et la forme (-dn pour -din) n’est pas a 
rejeter comme impossible. Mais plusieurs interprétations se présentent: 
ou bien, comme on I!’a fait jusqu’ici, Patricit ostiart est le premier nom de 
la liste des compagnons de S. Lomman, ou bien il se rapporte, comme 
épithéte, au nom de Lomman (génitif) et représente une glose interlinéaire, 
transcrite un peu trop loin dans le texte, par une erreur trés fréquente 
dans les manuscrits irlandais, ot les scribes font de véritables miracles de 
compression. I] faut alors entendre: ‘Lomman, portier de Patrice, avec ses 
compagnons.’ Ostiarius serait pris dans son sens de clerc mineur ayant 
recu l’ordre de portier.® On sait, en effet, que la ‘compagnie de Patrice’® 
est naivement représentée comme composée de clercs revétus des divers 
ordres majeurs et mineurs, auxquels se joignent quelques personnages 
moins ecclésiastiques.”? Dans une recension de cette liste’ se rencontre un 

1 Auquel il faut joindre certains martyrologes et calendriers irlandais. 

2 Pour autant que les documents permettent d’asseoir une conclusion, il semble bien 
qu’en réalité le nom de Patrice n’ait guére été porté dans les premiers siécles de l’Irlande 
chrétienne, méme par les moines. Ce n’était pas, d’ailleurs, un saint monastique. 

8 Ci-dessus, p. 157. 4 Ci-dessus, p. 160, note 1. 

5 Cet ordre est mentionné, dés le milieu du m® siécle, 4 Rome. Le rite d’ordination 
gallican, peut-étre d’origine arlésienne, remonterait 4 la fin du v® siécle. En voila 
assez, du moins, pour que les vieux auteurs irlandais ne soient pas accusés, sur ce point, 
d’anachronisme. 

6 En irlandais: muinter Pdtraicc, mot pour mot, car l’un et l’autre sont empruntés 
au latin, monasterium Patricii. 

7 C’est le n° 167 du Catalogue of Irish Hagiography de C. Plummer, Miscellanea hagio- 
graphica hibernica, p. 221; le n° 137 de J. F. Kenney, The Sources for the Early History of 
Ireland, t. 1, p. 346. Aux manuscrits et éditions énumérés par ces auteurs, ajouter: pour 
la recension en prose, Livre de Lecan, fol. 35 (anciennement 44 et 92); Académie 
Royale d’Irlande, 23.D.9, p. 6, et 3.4.17, p. 387; pour la recension en vers, qui est 
attribuée 4 Flann de Monasterboice (mort en 1056), Livre de Lecan, ibid., col. 4; 
Académie Royale d’Irlande, 23.E.26, p. 240, et 24.4.2, p. 394. Edité en prose, du 
manuscrit Egerton 93, par K. Mulchrone, Bethu Phdtraic, lignes 3122-46, et en para- 
phrase latine par Colgan, Trias Thaumaturga, p. 167, chap. 98 du livre III de la Vita 
Tripartita. Traduction et commentaire du texte en vers chez John O’Hanlon, Lives of 
the Irish Saints, t. 1, pp. 751-4. 

® Tous les textes en prose, formant la recension primitive, sauf la paraphrase de 
Colgan, ot nous lisons: ‘Sanctus Senellus de Kill-dareis, Campanarius’; la version en 
vers porte: Sinell a fer bein in chluic, ‘Sinell, son sonneur de clochette’. Colgan, qui prend 
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portier, et c’est, non S. Lomman d’Ath Truim, mais S. Sinell de Cell Airis 
(commémoré dans les calendriers au 12 janvier). Celui qui, le premier, a 
dressé la liste de cette compagnie légendaire de S. Patrice n’a pu manquer 
d’y assigner, dés l’origine, un rdle 4 S. Lomman, dont la légende faisait 
le propre neveu de l’apétre des Irlandais. L’idée d’en faire l’ostiarius a da 
lui venir des additions au texte de Tirechan.! Lomman y est laissé par S. 
Patrice, pendant deux fois quarante jours, a la garde de son bateau, dans 
l’estuaire de la Boyne, tn hostio Boiendeo, et, un peu plus loin, voici comment 
est situé le gué de Trim (en irlandais: Ath Truim): Vadum Truimm in 
hostio areis® Feidilmedo filii Loiguiri. Ostium, deux fois répété a propos de 
Lomman, suffit pour suggérer l’épithéte d’ostiarius. On n’ignorait pas, 
d’autre pari, que, selon la chronologie recue, la fondation d’Ath Truim 
se rattachant au tout premier début de la carriére de S. Patrice en Irlande, 
S. Lomman avait été mis a la téte de cette nouvelle église. Il fallait donc 
trouver un autre ostiarius comme compagnon du saint pendant les longues 
années de ses missions apostoliques. Les raisons qui ont fait choisir pour 
ce poste S. Sinell de Cell Airis restent obscures: on ne semble rien savoir 
d’autre a son sujet.® 


quelques libertés avec le texte, peut fort bien avoir taché de concilier deux versions, 
lesquelles ne sont nullement incompatibles, puisqu’en théorie, on le sait, c’est au clerc 
minoré revétu de l’ostiariat qu’est réservée la sonnerie des cloches, et que, dans la 
cérémonie méme de l’ordination, on lui en fait sonner une. 

1 Livre d’Armagh, fol. 16, col. 2. 

2 Génitif du mot irlandais aross (‘demeure’). Feidilmedo est le nom, au génitif, du 
possesseur de la maison, Fedelmid, fils de Léegaire. La jonction hostio areis conduit bien 
prés du mot latin (h)ostiarius. 

8 La forme irlandaise de l’emprunt au latin ostiarius est aistire. Kuno Meyer (Contri- 
butions to Irish Lexicography, Halle 1906, au mot aistire) n’a pas vu de difficulté dans la 
correspondance de ces deux mots, non plus que M. T. F. O’Rahilly (The Two Patricks, 
Dublin 1942, p. 42), mais Whitley Stokes, frappé par la vocalisation en a de la premiére 
syllabe, a indiqué une variante du latin médiéval, astearius, corruptions, pensait-il, 
d’ostiarius, qui expliquerait mieux aistire (The Tripartite Life of Patrick, t. u, p. 640, col. 2, 
au mot aistire). Aucun de ces trois philologues n’a remarqué que la forme la plus 
répandue en latin vulgaire et dans les inscriptions est ustarius, origine indubitable de 
plusieurs formes romanes. Mais, par une coincidence curieuse, astearius semble attesté 
comme titre d’un officier de l’Eglise d’Auxerre, l’endroit méme ow S. Patrice aurait 
recu en partie sa formation ecclésiastique auprés de S. Germain. De 1a l’intérét porté 
par Stokes 4 la vocalisation de la premiére syllabe. Il cite Ducange, au mot astearius. 
Cet article est en fait une addition bénédictine (Glossarium Novum ad Scriptores Medii 
Aevi cum Latinos tum Gallicos, seu Supplementum ad auctiorem Glossarii Cangiani editionem. . . 
collegit et digessit D. P. Carpentier, O.S.B. Praepositus S. Onesimi Doncheriensis, t. 1, 
Paris 1766, col. 351). Les éditeurs modernes de Ducange l’insérent 4 son rang dans 
Yordre alphabétique. Le voici: ‘Astearius, inter oficiales ecclesiae Autiss. recensetur, in 
Obituar. Ms. eiusd. eccl. an. 1247. Sciendum est quod maior villae accipit in quolibet 
festo duos denarios, duos panes et duas candelas. Astearius unum denarium, unum 
panem et unam candelam; forestarius similiter, etc. Vide Asteria.’ Ces deux derniers 
mots renvoient 4 un article original de Ducange: ‘Asteria. Acta Capitul. Ecclesiae 
Lugdun. ann. 1343: Concesserunt D. Hugoni de Gregorio officium Asteriae, cum omni- 
bus iuribus et franchesiis.’ L’obituaire manuscrit d’Auxerre, vu par Dom Carpentier 
au xviu® siécle, est inconnu d’Auguste Molinier (Les Obituaires frangais au moyen age, 
Paris 1890, Diocése d’Auxerre, pp. 239-41). S’il n’a pas été détruit 4 la Révolution, 
quelque érudit bourguignon le retrouvera sans doute. Mais il semble a craindre que le 
savant auteur du Glossarium Novum ait montré trop d’audace en admettant Vastearius 
au nombre des officiers de l’Eglise d’Auxerre: celui-ci est placé, en effet, dans l’extrait 
de l’Obituaire, entre le maire de la ville et le forestier, sans doute parmi les dignitaires 
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S. Lomman est cité deux fois chez Tirechan (BHL. 6496) parmi les 
compagnons de S. Patrice, et chaque fois expressément comme prétre, 
non comme évéque.! Une série de notes sur S. Lomman, le rattachant a 
Ath Truim (aujourd’hui Trim) figure dans le supplément au Breviarium 
de Tirechan.*? On y trouve la liste de ses fréres et la tradition qui fait de 
lui le fils de la sceur de S. Patrice, ensemble de renseignements pseudo- 
historiques dont la discussion nous entrainerait fort loin. Ce supplément 
de Tirechan est la source du récit de la Vie Tripartite.? La féte de S. 
Lomman d’Ath Truim est au 11 octobre. Ainsi, dans le martyrologe de 
Tallaght: Lomman i nAth Truim cum suis omnibus et Fortchern, suivi par la 
plupart des martyrologes et calendriers.4 Ce Fortchern, qui joue un grand 


laiques honorés d’un don par l’Eglise, et non parmi les ecclésiastiques. Le passage des 
actes capitulaires de Lyon, si vraiment il faut l’entendre du méme office, confirme 
Pimpression que celui-ci était séculier et non ecclésiastique. Nous n’avons pas trouvé de 
mot roman correspondant a astearius. Le nom d’homme Astier s’explique parfaitement, 
selon les cas, soit comme germanique, soit comme le gréco-romain Asterius (Saint- 
Astier, en Dordogne et en Lot-et-Garonne). Que prouve, d’ailleurs, pour la prononcia- 
tion du v® siécle 4 Auxerre, la vocalisation de l’initiale au xm®? 

1 Livre d’Armagh, fol. gY, col. 2, et fol. 129, col. 2. 

? Livre d’Armagh, fol. 16, col. 2-169, col. 2. 

* Début du livre II, éd. K. Mulchrone, Bethu Phdiraic, t. 1 (Dublin 1939), lignes 
697-742 = Stokes, t. 1, pp. 66-70. 

* On trouvera une généalogie paternelle de S. Lomman, donnée pour celle du saint 
d’Ath Truim, dans le Livre de Leinster, facsimilé, p. 453, col. 5: Lommdn Atha Truim m 
Dallain m Bresail m Mane m Domnaill m Colla Mind m Echach Domlen. Les généalogies 
en vers (éd. P. Grosjean, dans Jrish Texts, t. m1, p. 54, n° 8g) et les Genealogiae Regum et 
Sanctorum Hiberniae (éd. Paul Walsh, chap. xm, n° 18, p. 71), lui assignent a peu prés 
les mémes ancétres, mais ce dernier recueil l’identifie 4 Lomman de Loch Gile. Le 
martyrologe de Tallaght mentionne deux autres saints du nom de Lomman, parfois 
confondus entre eux et avec celui d’Ath Truim. 1° Au 7 février, Lomman de Loch 
Uair, dont la généalogie se lit au Livre de Leinster, fac-similé, p. 347, col. 2, et ailleurs. 
Loch Uair, aujourd’hui Loch Owel, se trouve en majeure partie dans la baronnie de 
Corkaree, au comté de Westmeath. La paroisse de Portloman, a l’ouest du lac, garde 
son nom. On y voit les ruines d’un monastére, et il serait tentant d’y situer |’établisse- 
ment du saint patron si le commentaire du Félire d’Oengus ne le localisait pas avec 
précision 4 Inis Mér de Loch Uair, aujourd’hui Church Island, sur le méme Loch 
Owel, mais dans la paroisse de Mullingar, baronnie de Moyashel-et-Magheradernon, 
comté de Westmeath, ot l’on montre également des ruines de monuments ecclésias- 
tiques. 2° Au 4 février, le martyrologe de Tallaght inscrit: Lomman et Colman o 
Tamlac<h) ta Gliadh, ce qui semble bien vouloir placer les deux saints Lomman et Colman 
en un lieu appelé Tamlachta Gliad. A la méme date, cependant, Maelmuire Ua 
Gormain ne mentionne pas de S. Lomman et, au lieu de Colman, écrit dans son texte: 
Ciaran Glinne (‘Ciaran de Glenn’). Le commentaire explicatif qui, dans ses notations 
bréves, du moins, remonte, croyons-nous, 4 Maelmuire lui-méme ou du moins 4 son 
é€poque (fin du xu® siécle), identifie ce Ciaran par les mots: Tamhlachta Gliadh i nGlinn 
Righe (‘de Tamlachta Gliad en Glenn Rige’), et d’autre part, deux saint qu’au méme 
jour le martyrologe de Tallaght dit étre o Druinn (sic), c’est-a-dire ‘de Druinn’, portent 
dans le commentaire de Maelmuire la note: 6 Dhruim Lommdn (‘de Druimm Lomman’), 
faisant ainsi de Lomman, non plus un nom de saint, mais le second élément d’un 
toponyme parfaitement acceptable. La forme anglicisée Drumloman se rencontre plus 
d’une fois sur la carte d’Irlande. Druinn (datif), au contraire, la graphie du martyrologe 
de Tallaght, serait rare, sinon unique, et |’endroit ne parait pas identifiable. Les notices 
martyrologiques sont certainment corrompues a cet endroit, et aucune solution de la 
difficulté ne se présente. En tout cas, l’identification du S. Lomman commémoré le 4 
février 4 S. Lomman de Loch Gile, mentionné dans l’opuscule sur les Méres des saints 
irlandais parmi les enfants de Cumman (Livre de Leinster, fac-similé, p. 354, col. 3), 
en méme temps qu’a S. Lomman, fils de Dallan, signalé plus haut, semble la conjec- 
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i les Y role dans les récits sur S. Lomman du Livre d’Armagh et de la Tripartite, 
tre, | est aussi un des saints d’Ath Truim. 

nta §—s-: [1 n’y a aucun motif sérieux de ne pas tenir le 11 octobre pour la vraie 
tum féte de S. Lomman, en dépit d’une seconde mention, au 17 février, dans 
‘de — le martyrologe de Tallaght et, 4 notre connaissance, dans celui-la seul. 
do- «En voici le texte, qui mérite un examen attentif: Ossani episcopi. Loman i 
ent nAth Truim cum soctis .i. Patricii hostiart. Lurech mac Cuanach. Fortchern 7 Cael 


: S. Ochtra. Aeda. Aeda. Aeda. Cormacci episcopi. Conani. Cumeane episcopi et Lacteani 

de _—_sacerdotis. Ossani et Sarani. Conaill. Colmani et Lactani episcopi. Finnsigi virginis. 
la Hi omnes in Ath Truim requiescunt. Ces sociti de Lomman, évidemment 
ind identiques aux sui du 11 octobre, ne sauraient tous étre décédés un 17 
des * février. En effet, le natale de S. Lomman est le 11 octobre, et l’on peut 
me | montrer que beaucoup des personnages mentionnés au 17 février sont 
— | morts en des années différentes. Ceci exclut ’hypothése d’un massacre qui 
4 > 


en eat fait un groupe de martyrs. 
Il s’agit donc de saints rattachés en quelque maniére 4 Lomman, 
vénérés ensemble (et avec lui) 4 Ath Truim, et dont on croyait y posséder 
+ les reliques. Or, par un hasard bien rare en Irlande, la liste chronologique 
nes des premiers supérieurs de l’église d’Ath Truim a été conservée: Foirt- 
chernus, Aed Magnus, Aed Parvus, Conall, Baitan, Ossan, Cumméne, Sardn. Ht 


int- 
oia- 


— rc, 


int . ° ° ° ° 4,2 | a - 

ere omnes episcopi fuerunt et principes.1 Que tous aient été évéques depuis le 

ies premier cité, c’est bien contestable. Lomman lui-méme, nous l’avons 

oi rappelé, est rangé par Tirechan au nombre des prétres.? Pour Fortchern, 

, a en croire le Livre d’Armagh,? il ne gouverna la communauté d’Ath 

ois { Truim que pendant trois jours, et on ne souffle mot d’une consécration 

o | épiscopale. Ni au 17 février, ni au 11 octobre, aucun calendrier ancien ne 

r '° A ea bd t4 A 

de | donne a l’un ni a l’autre le titre d’évéque. 

de Aed Magnus et Aed Parvus sont représentés, au 17 février, par Aeda. Aeda. 

e- | Aeda (génitif trois fois répété d’Aed), sans le titre épiscopal non plus. Faut-il 

ec . ro re re . . , 

i: croire qu’en réalité deux supérieurs successifs d’Ath Truim ont porté le 

n, | nom d’Aed, le premier surnommé Magnus et le second Parvus? Nous con- 

¢) A ‘. 3: x Ags 

s- '/ jecturons plutét qu’en fait il n’y en eut qu’un et qu’a cété de son nom, dans 

0 \ . . . . . . 

” un exemplaire de la liste, le chiffre 1 fut inscrit, dans un autre exemplaire, 

la | le chiffre m1, selon qu’on le placait au second rang (comme dans le Livre 

is d’Armagh, ot Lomman ne figure pas en téte de liste) ou bien au troisiéme 

1S , . . . 

n | (en comptant Lomman). Le nombre ordinal fut pris ensuite pour un 

a nombre cardinal.‘ L’hypothése est confirmée par les généalogies, qu 

ie 

tt ture trop audacieuse d’un érudit franciscain du xvu® siécle, enclin a identifier les saints 

s | par ‘la méthode des résidus’, comme s’exprimait Charles Plummer. De la méme source 

n franciscaine, plus que douteuse, découle le texte du martyrologe de Donegal, au 4 

Ss février: ‘Lomman Locha Gile, eitir Cairpre acus Breifne. Do shliocht Colla Da Crioch 

€ do.’ 

s 1 Livre d’Armagh, fol. 16Y, col. 2. 2 Ci-dessus, p. 164. 3 Fol. 16%, col. 1. 

2 4 I] est courant, en effet, dans les manuscrits irlandais d’indiquer que le méme nom 
ou ee : — mage eee 

£ ] doit se lire deux, trois ou quatre fois par un II, III ou IIII suscrits ou adscrits. Ainsi 

Ss s’explique qu’Aed ait été répété deux fois dans le premier cas, trois fois dans le second. 


, | Nous avons signalé déja une série remarquable de multiplications par trois, six, neuf et 
° douze, dans la liste de Cell Achid (Analecta Bollandiana; t. Lx1, pp. 95-9). 
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donnent le méme pére a Aed le Grand et a Aed le Petit.1 Ils appartiennent 
a la race de Laegaire mac Néill, comme Conall, Fortchern et Ossan, plus 
un certain nombre de saints appelés Colman, noms qui tous figurent dans 
la liste d’Ath Truim. C’est ici un cas ow l’autorité ecclésiastique resta dans 
la méme famille au cours de plusieurs générations. Le fait est si peu rare 
en Irlande qu’il est permis de le considérer comme normal.? 

Cumméne se retrouve au martyrologe de Tallaght sous la forme 
Cumeane episcopi, et Conall sous la forme Conaill (génitif également), celui-ci 
sans le titre d’évéque. Baitan seul semble y manquer, mais ce personnage 
y figure sans doute soit comme Lacteani sacerdotis soit comme Lactani epis- 
copt. Dans ce dernier cas, Baitan, alias Lactan, serait le premier, dans 
ordre chronologique du Livre d’Armagh, a recevoir au martyrologe le 
titre d’évéque. Ossan, en toute hypothése, figure comme tel au martyro- 
loge de Tallaght (en téte de liste, avant Lomman, mais non dans le corps 
du document,’ ov il est joint 4 Saran), de méme que Cummeéne, qui le 
suit; mais il n’en est pas de méme pour Saran, le dernier prédécesseur de 
Fedelmid, évéque d’Ath Truim au moment oi fut rédigé l’original de la 
note transcrite dans le Livre d’Armagh. Pour Saran, qui appartenait a 
une génération tout récemment passée, ou méme en train de s’éteindre, 
quand la liste fut composée, l’attribution du titre épiscopal dans le Livre 
d’Armagh doit étre tenue pour correcte. I] semble donc que les cinq ou 
six premiers supérieurs de la communauté d’Ath Truim aient été prétres, 
les suivants, évéques. 

Reste a rendre compte d’un seul évéque dans la liste du 17 février:* 
Cormacci episcopi. Celui-ci ne peut guére étre que Cormac, évéque d’Ath 
Truim, dont la mort est rapportée par les Annales d’Ulster 4 l’an 745 
(recte 746) et dans celles dites de Tigernach au passage correspondant.® 
Aucun autre évéque ou abbé d’Ath Truim mentionné dans les annales ne 
se retrouve dans la liste du 17 février. On a voulu voir dans ce Cormac, 
Pévéque d’Armagh qui serait mort en 497 d’aprés les Annales d’Ulster.® 
Rien ne confirme cette conjecture. Cormac d’Armagh, comme la plupart 
de ses successeurs, ne fut sans doute pas inscrit au calendrier. Cela n’a pas 
empéché d’imaginer ou bien que le S. Cormac du 17 février ait été, soit 
simultanément, soit successivement, évéque d’Armagh et d’Ath Truim, 
ou bien qu’aprés avoir été évéque d’Armagh, on l’ait vénéré 4 Ath Truim, 
ou bien que le Cormac d’Ath Truim, mort en 746 (et décoré de I’épithéte 


1 Livre de Leinster, fac-similé, p. 354, col. 3; Genealogiae Regum et Sanctorum Hiberniae, 
éd. cit., chap iii, n° 2, p. 49. 

2 Les généalogies mentionnent encore un Aed Cael mac Feradaig, de la méme race, 
qui figure dans les calendriers au 12 février, sans indication de lieu (ce qui n’a pas 
empéché l’annotateur des Genealogiae Regum et Sanctorum Hiberniae, au xvu® siécle, de 
Vasigner 4 Ath Truim), et un Aed mac Guaire (dont le méme annotateur fait encore 
un Aed de la liste du 17 février). Ces hypothéses modernes sont bien peu fondées, 
quoique la parenté plus ou moins lointaine de ces saints soit indéniable. 

3 Sic’est bien le méme Ossan; voir ci-dessous, p. 167-8. 

4 En admettant que Lactanus episcopus soit identique a Baitdn. 

5’ Ed. Stokes, dans Revue celtique, t. xvu (1896), p. 216. Chez les Quatre Maitres a 
lan 741. 

6 Voir les auteurs cités par J. O'Hanlon, Lives of the Irish Saints, t. u, pp. 599-601. 
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de Junior) ait eu un prédécesseur homonyme (le Senior des critiques 
modernes), probablement identique au Cormac d’Armagh, dont la féte 
serait le 7 ou le 17 février. A cette derniére conjecture, nous objecterons 
que la liste du Livre d’Armagh ne laisse guére de place pour un Cormac 
Senior, mort en 746, aprés Fedelmid, successeur de Saran, si l’on admet, 
avec Eoin Mac Néill, que ce supplément a Tirechan a été composé vers 
lan 700.1 En outre, ce Cormac Senior, pure imagination d’historiens 
modernes, doit étre mort a la fin du vé® siécle, s’il lui faut résoudre les 
prétendues difficultés chronologiques qui l’ont fait appeler a l’existence, 
et dans ce cas il aurait da figurer dans la liste du Livre d’Armagh, qui 
conduit du milieu du v® siécle a la fin du vue. 

Que la féte d’un évéque Cormac ait été célébrée &4 Armagh le 17 
février, nous n’en avons qu’un témoignage fort suspect, une addition de 
Harris au texte original de Ware.? Au contraire, un document démontre 
qu’il était honoré 4 Ath Truim, le 17 février, de fagon particuliérement 
solennelle: le calendrier d’un bréviaire du xvé siécle, a l’usage de Sainte- 
Marie de Trim (Ath Truim).* La portion du sanctoral correspondant a 
cette date a disparu. II est donc impossible de déterminer, par examen 
des lecons propres, quel saint le clergé de Trim avait en vue dans cette 
célébration, a la fin du moyen age. 

D’aprés l’opuscule sur les Méres des saints irlandais,‘ Fuinecht, fille 
de Mael Fithrig, fils de Dimma, fils de Colum, donna le jour 2 Cormac, 
évéque 4 Ath Truim, a Baethallach, 4 Ossan et 4 Rumann. Le généa- 
logiste semble réunir ici des personnages associés en quelque fagon avec 
Ath Truim.' Les Annales d’ Ulster, en effet, 4 ’an 755 (recte 756), mar- 
quent l’obit de Baethallach mac Colmain nepotis Suibne et, 2 Pannée corre- 
spondante des Annales dites de Tigernach, ce personnage porte le titre 
d’abbé d’Ath Truim.® Ce serait un frére utérin de Cormac, mort dix ans 
aprés lui.? Ossdn, leur quatriéme frére (germain ou utérin), doit étre le 
personnage mentionné au martyrologe de Tallaght avant Saran. Il ne 


1 ‘Close to the year 700”; ‘The Earliest Lives of St. Patrick’, dans Journal of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, t. Lv (1928), p. 17. 

2 The Whole Works of Sir James Ware concerning Ireland, t. 1, p. 36. 

° Manuscrit B.3.12 de Trinity College, 4 Dublin, n° 84 du catalogue (T. K. Abbott, 
Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin (Dublin 1900), p. 11. 
Le texte porte: Sancti Cormaci episcopi IX lect., d’aprés O’Hanlon, t.c., p. 601, note 42. 

‘ Livre de Leinster, fac-similé, p. 372, col. 3. Le corpus généalogique concorde pour 
trois noms, ibid., p. 354, col. 3: Fuinecht ingen Maele Fithrig m Dimma m Colmain mathair 
Cormaic 7 Baethgallaich 7 Rumain. 

5 On peut se demander, il est vrai, si les mots Ossani episcopi, avant Loman, dans le 
martyrologe de Tallaght (17 février), appartiennent a la liste d’Ath Truim et non a 
quelque autre siége, non indiqué. Cette hypothése doit étre rejetée, puisque Ossan, 
cinquiéme ou sixiéme successeur de Lomman dans le Livre d’Armagh, s’y trouve 4 un 
rang ow l’on semble avoir a faire 4 un évéque déja, plutét qu’a un prétre. Ossan, évéque, 
au 17 février, serait donc bien le prédécesseur de Cumméne. 

* Ed. Stokes, dans Revue celtique, t. xvm (1896), p. 216; méme addition chez les 
Quatre Maitres, a l’année 751. 

? Ruman mac Colmain, poeta optimus, frére germain de Béethallach mac Colmain, 
serait mort un an aprés ce Béethallach, d’aprés les Annales d’Ulster et celles de 
‘Tigernach’. 
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saurait en aucun cas étre confondu avec ’homonyme 4 qui le Livre 
d’Armagh assigne le cinquiéme rang aprés Fortchern dans la succession, 
Les dates s’y opposent. Un siécle environ les sépare. II n’y a aucune raison 
d’identifier ni Pun ni l'autre a Osséne, évéque de Mainistir,! mais il 
semble certain que le premier des deux est celui dont la généalogie sub- 
siste.2 Le nombre de générations depuis Laegaire mac Néill concorde en 


effet avec la date qu’il est permis de déduire du Livre d’Armagh, soit la , 
premiére moitié du vue siécle. C’est S. Ossan, fils d’Attracht, qui laissa | 


son nom a un endroit appelé Raith Ossain.® 

Il reste quelques saints d’Ath Truim, qui nulle part ne sont donnés 
pour évéques de cette Eglise: Patricius hostiarius; Cael Ochtra, qui n’est 
mentionné dans aucun autre calendrier;> Lurech, fils de Cuanu, dont la 
généalogie a été conservée.6 Conan n’est pas identifiable, plusieurs 
homonymes figurant aux différents calendriers. La méme remarque 
s’applique a Colman, le nom le plus usité dans ’hagiographie irlandaise,’ 
ainsi qu’au prétre Lactean.* Nous n’apercevons, d’autre part, aucune 
raison positive d’identifier la vierge Ste Finnsech (génitif: Finnsigi) a Pune 
ou a l’autre des homonymes qui figurent au calendrier, le 13 octobre et le 
9 novembre, bien que l’une et l’autre conjectures restent possibles. 

Les autres calendriers et martyrologes anciens fournissent, au 17 
février, les mentions suivantes, outre S. Fintan de Cluain Ejidnig, dont 
c’est bien la féte et qui est nommé par tous. Le Félire d’Oengus cite Cormac, 
décrit dans le commentaire comme un saint d’Ath Truim ou un successeur 
de Patrice; Mdel Muire Ua Gormdin énumére Cormac (méme glose que 
inet Peut-étre Mainistir Buite, aujourd’hui Monasterboice; Osséne est une variante 

an mac Attrac{h)t et Ossan mac Attrac¢h>t i rRaith Ossain 7 i rRhaith Attrac¢h)t ri 
Ath Truim aniar, Livre de Leinster, fac-similé, p. 354, col. 3. D’une autre généalogie, 
ibid., on tire: Attrac(h)t m Aeda m Libir, et d’une troisiéme: Liber m Daillini m Loegaire. 
Voir aussi Genealogiae Regum et Sanctorum Hiberniae, éd. Paul Walsh, chap. iii, n® 24, 


p- 52; généalogies en vers, éd. Paul Grosjean, dans Irish Texts, t. m1, p. 48, n° 45 (ow les 
notes fet g doivent étre interverties). 


8 Livre de Leinster, l.c. D’aprés Colgan, c’était prés de la porte ouest de Trim (Acta © 


Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 366). 

4 Ci-dessus, pp. 161-3. ss 

5 Ochtraa fort l’air d’une forme du toponyme Ochtar, irlandais moderne Uachtair. 

6 Livre de Leinster, fac-similé, p. 348, col. 1; Genealogiae Regum et Sanctorum Hiberniae, 
éd. cit., chap. xii, n° 13, p. 67; généalogies en vers, éd. cit., p. 56, n° 103; généalogies 
du manuscrit Laud 610, trois fois, éd. John Fraser et Paul Grosjean, Irish Texts, t.c., 
P- 91, n° 104; p. 93, n° 164; p. 97, n° 243. Le martyrologe de Donegal lidentifie sans 
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motif aucun, au 17 février, 4 Luran Duanaire, le septiéme dans les deux listes des fils 


de Darerca et donc un frére utérin, 4 tout le moins, de Lomman d’Ath Truim (Livre 
de Leinster, fac-similé, p. 354, col. 5, et p. 372, col. 1). Ce n’est en tout cas pas le 
personnage, probablement du sexe féminin, cité au nombre des enfants de Medb, fille 
de Garban (Livre de Leinster, fac-similé, p. 373, col. 1). 

7 Seuls ceux qui appartenaient a la race de Léegaire mac Néill pourraient étre rangés 
parmi les candidats a cette place. 

8 Si celui-ci n’est pas le Baitén du Livre d’Armagh, comme nous Il’avons suggéré 
ci-dessus, p. 166. Dans ce cas, Baitan ne serait pas représenté dans la liste du martyrologe 
de Tallaght (17 février) par l’évéque Lactan, ainsi que nous le conjecturons, mais plut6t 
par le prétre Lactean, ce qui laisserait inexpliquée la mention de l’évéque Lactan, a 
moins de supposer une répétition du méme nom (comme c’est le cas peut-étre pour 
celui d’Ossan, ci-dessous, p. 169), échappatoire plutét que solution. 
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S. PATRICE D’IRLANDE ET QUELQUES HOMONYMES 


dans le Félire), Lurech (glose: fils de Cuana) et Ossan (glose: évéque, de 
Raith Ossdin, 4 Pouest d’Ath Truim). Le missel de Drummond nomme 
Cormac. Le calendrier et le martyrologe de Christ Church, 4 Dublin, 
ainsi que le bréviaire d’Aberdeen citent Fintan seul. 

Il est difficile de n’en point conclure que le saint d’Ath Truim dont 
le 17 février est proprement la féte et dont la présence a cette date fournit 
Yoccasion, 4 quelque ancien compilateur, d’insérer S. Lomman et sa 
suite, n’est autre que Cormac, évéque d’Ath Truim. L’hypothése se con- 
firme du fait que Cormac était spécialement honoré a Ath Truim, le 17 
février, au xv¢ siécle.! Et pourtant, si nous avions disposé comme unique 
source du martyrologe de Tallaght, dans le texte et l’arrangement que 
livrent les deux manuscrits dont nous disposons, sans recours possible a 
d’autres témoins, il aurait semblé nécessairement que la seule mention 
vraie et originale était celle de l’évéque Ossan. On voit, par cet exemple, 
de quelles précautions il convient de s’entourer pour résoudre les prob- 
lémes de fétes et d’identification dans l’ancien martyrologe irlandais. 


APPENDIX 
PALLADIUS ... QUI ET PATRICIUS FUIT 


On aura beau démontrer que deux saints du nom de Patrice, décrits au Martyrologe 
de Tallaght, le 24 aoat, comme irlandais, y usurpent la place d’un S. Patrice continental. 
Il sera toujours loisible de maintenir que le lettré irlandais responsable de cette double 
identification n’a fait qu’assigner par erreur au jour de la féte de S. Patrice, abbé a 
Nevers, des saints irlandais dont il connaissait par ailleurs l’existence. 

Pour rendre l’erreur possible, il fallait que notre savant irlandais travaillat, non pas 
sur un texte plénier du martyrologe hiéronymien, mais sur un abrégé. On connait 
plusieurs de ces abrégés. La partie latine du Martyrologe de Tallaght en est un ex- 
emplaire, et qui doit remonter fort haut. En effet, Oengus (au début du r1x® siécle) 
mentionne Patrice de Ross Dela au 24 aoit (et n’a pu le trouver que dans un abrégé, 
non dans un texte plénier, comme nous venons de le faire observer) et, d’autre part, il 
place S. Germain d’Auxerre au 28 mai, alors que c’est la féte de S. Germain de Paris 
(erreur qui n’est possible qu’en travaillant sur un abrégé). Oengus a donc eu sous les 
yeux, dés les premiéres années du 1x® siécle, un abrégé fort semblable 4 notre martyrologe 
de Tallaght, peut-étre ce martyrologe lui-méme. Une forme comme Aui Trenloco (génitif, 
au 3 juin) conduit aussi 4 faire remonter la rédaction de la partie irlandaise du Martyro- 
loge de Tallaght au moins jusqu’a l’époque d’Oengus, ainsi que nous avons eu jadis 
Phonneur de le faire remarquer au Dr. R. I. Best, qui le signale dans introduction, p. xx. 

Quant a la seconde des deux identifications, celle qui introduit au 24 aoit Patricius 
Ostiarius, nous croyons avoir démontré ci-dessus qu’il ne peut s’agir de l’insertion au 
martyrologe d’un saint dont la mémoire était gardée dans la tradition populaire, 
flottante et sans date; ce personnage, en effet, doit son origine a une erreur de lecture; 
c’est une hypercorrection: Patricius Ostiarius au lieu de Patricii ostiarius. 

Mais nous voila entrés, presque sans y prendre garde, au coeur du redoutable prob- 
léme réveillé il y a un demi-siécle par Zimmer et de nouveau, voici quelques années, 
par le Prof. T. F. O’Rahilly, dans son petit livre The Two Patricks. 

En un endroit bien amusant d’un de ses derniers travaux (“The Other Patrick’, dans 
Studies, t. xxxii, 1943, p. 313), Eoin Mac Néill exergait sa verve 4 propos des argumenta- 
tions 4 la maniére de Zimmer, fondées sur des accumulations de probabilités qui, au 
lieu de s’additionner, se multiplient—et cette opération résulte en fractions de plus en 
plus petites. Les quatre stades qu’il énumére plaisamment de la ‘preuve’, chiffrés 4 une 
probabilité de 2 chances sur 3, fournissent donc 16 chances sur 81, soit un peu plus de 


1 Voir ci-dessus, p. 167. 
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1 sur 5. Le premier stade, c’est celui qu’énonce plus rigoureusement le Dr. L. Bieler, 
qui a examiné le probléme de prés, quand il écrit (The Life and Legend of St. Patrick: 
Problems of Modern Scholarship, Dublin 1949, pp. 84-5): ‘We must distinguish between 
documentary and circumstantial evidence. It is perhaps not unfair to say that, whilst 
circumstantial evidence for the identity of Palladius with the elder Patricius is strong, 
documentary evidence is utterly scanty and disputable. Jt all comes down to a note in the 
Book of Armagh (fol. 16r, a), in which it is stated that Palladius was also called Patricius. Yet 
this note almost certainly depends on a corrupt source known to us from an interpolation 
in the Annals of Innisfallen, and may thus not be a genuine tradition.’ C’est nous qui 
soulignons. Dans la référence correspondant a se derniére phrase, le Dr. Bieler renvoie 
4 son article de Studies (méme volume, pp. 323-6); il est revenu sur la question dans 
une autre étude, ‘The Mission of Palladius: A Comparative Study of Sources’ (dans 
Traditio, t. vi, 1948, p. 8). A propos de cette double ‘source documentaire’ (le Livre 
d’Armagh et les Annales d’Innisfallen), il note (Studies, loc. cit.): ‘The texts have in 
common two remarkable deviations from the variant given in the common stock of the 
[Irish] Annals: Patricius is said to have landed in Ireland in the thirteenth or, “‘accord- 
ing to others’’, in the fourteenth (Annals of Inisfallen) year of Theodosius and to have 
been called by the angel Victor.’ 

Transcrivons maintenant le début du chapitre 13 du premier livre de l’Histoire 
ecclésiastique de Béde, en y soulignant quelques mots: 

‘Anno dominicae incarnationis ccccxxm, Theodosius iunior post Honorium xLv 
ab Augusto regnum suscipiens, xx et vi annis tenuit; cuius anno imperii vim Palladius 
ad Scottos in Christum credentes a pontifice Romanae ecclesiae Celestino primus mitti- 
tur episcopus. Anno autem regni eius xx, Aetius vir illustris, gui et patricius fuit, tertium 
cum Simmacho gessit consulatum.’ 

Nous sommes persuadé que le passage du Livre d’Armagh (addition au Breviarium 
de Tirechan), transcrit au début du rx® siécle, date au plus tét de la seconde moitié du 
siécle précédent et qu’il dérive de ces lignes de Béde. II est donc sans la moindre autorité, 
puisqu’il raccroche au nom de Palladius ce qui, chez Béde, se rapporte 4 Aetius. 

Celui qui, le premier, je crois, a suggéré que la note du Livre d’Armagh pourrait 
remonter a cette confusion dans l’intelligence d’un lecteur de Béde, c’est Charles 
Plummer (Venerabilis Baedae Opera Historica, t. ii, p. 26, dans cette curieuse note ot 
Plummer renonce & accorder un caractére historique quelconque 4 S. Patrice: ‘I am 
inclined to agree with those who . . . have doubted the very existence of St. Patrick’, 
Pp- 25). Les notes trés abrégées sur S. Grégoire le Grand qui se lisent au bas des deux 
colonnes du feuillet 19 dans le Livre d’Armagh ne peuvent provenir de I’Histoire 
ecclésiastique de Béde (livre ii, chap. 1), comme la note du feuillet 16°, colonne a, qui 
nous occupe: elles renferment, en effet, maints détails qui manquent 4 Béde. 

Il est remarquable certes, comme le note finement le Dr. Bieler, que nous ayons 
affaire, aussi bien dans le Livre d’Armagh que dans les Annales d’Innisfallen, 4 une 
notice chronologique étrangére au fond commun des annales irlandaises. Elle vient donc 
d’ailleurs. D’ou, sinon de Béde? Car elle contient deux fautes communes, qui toutes 
deux, nous allons le montrer, proviennent vraisemblablement d’une lecture trop rapide 
de Béde. (Nous négligeons la mention de l’ange Victor; celle-ci remonte au dela du 
Liber apud Ultanum, source de Tirechan.) Ces deux fautes sont: 1° l’identification de 
Palladius 4 Patrice, lisant: Palladius, qui et Patricius, et omettant ce que Béde écrit dans 
lintervalle; 2° la mention de la treiziéme année du régne de Théodose (au lieu de la 
neuviéme année: car Théodose devint empereur le 15 ou le 27 aodt 423 et, les années 
de régne se comptant a partir du ter janvier suivant l’accession, la premiére année est 
424, la huitiéme: 431, la neuviéme: 432). Nous voyons les Annales d’Innisfallen hésiter 
entre la treiziéme et la quatorziéme année du régne. Que s’est-il passé? 

Le Dr. Bieler incline 4 croire que l’Irlandais responsable de l’erreur originale 
(treiziéme année au lieu de huitiéme) a confondu le treiziéme consulat de Théodose 
avec la treiziéme année de son régne. C’est ]4 faire beaucoup d’honneur a un lecteur 
plutét superficiel, qui ne s’est pas donné la peine, sans doute, de remonter aux sources 
de histoire du bas-empire et qui n’avait sous les yeux, quand il a pris sa malencontreuse 
note, que le seul texte de Béde. L’explication doit étre plus simple. La note affirmait 
que Palladius, qui et Patricius, fut envoyé en Irlande la huitiéme année du régne de 
Théodose. C’était bien celle de la mission de Palladius, mais on tenait en Irlande que 
Patrice y était arrivé la neuviéme année de Théodose, et le texte de la note identifiait 
Palladius 4 Patrice. Sans se donner la peine de chercher plus loin, on a tranquillement 
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corrigé vit en vu, qui était bien la date des alii (alius, en hiberno-latin, s’emploie pour 
aliquis, guidam). Un autre enfin est survenu, qui a lu xm et xm, bévue fort naturelle si 
la note en question était insérée en marge ou entre les lignes, en petits caractéres. 

Un exemplaire de cette note chronologique portant xm seulement a été transcrit 
parmi les additions au Breviarium de Tirechan; c’est celui que nous lisons dans le Livre 
d’Armagh. Un autre exemplaire, comportant la ‘correction’ XIII vel ut alii dicunt XIIII, 
s’est introduit dans les Annales d’Innisfallen. 

Et voilA comment on en est venu 4 donner Palladius comme un autre nom de 
Patricius (ou réciproquement), avec toutes les conséquences que Pon sait dans la 
littérature érudite depuis le huitiéme siécle. 
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On the Promotion of English Universit 
Clerks during the Later Middle Ages 


by E. F. JACOB 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford 





he subject of these remarks, the sequel to a recent paper,? was sug- 

gested by an investigation undertaken some years ago into the work 

of the Commissions of Reform at the Council of Constance. It is not 
my purpose now to disentangle and attribute to their rightful authors the 
recommendations made there, but merely to recall the fact that the main 
problem before these Commissions, when they projected the reform of the 
Roman Curia, was whether the papal collation of benefices in its full 
Avignonese development should continue, or whether collation should be 
restored to the ordinaries. A question of such magnitude was capable of 
dividing not only the ‘nations’ assembled at Constance, but actually the 
elements constituting a single national delegation. The reasons for such a 
division are instructive, for they bear directly on the position of the Univer- 
sity graduate. 

An example is given by Peter of Pulka, dean of the Faculty of theology 
at Vienna, whose letters to his University are a familiar source for the his- 
tory of the Council. Writing to his rector after the election of Martin V, 
when the work of the last reforming commission was in progress, Peter 
drew a distinction between the French prelates who, like the Germans, 
were anxious that collation should be restored to the ordinaries, and the 
representatives of Paris University who, disagreeing with the prelates, 
thought it best that collation should remain with the Pope, just as the 
Italians and their supporters thought. ‘And the Paris masters say that they 
have this in their orders and instructions, and could not consent to any 
other method.’* Even more significant is Peter’s remark that the English, 
‘saving however the observances of their kingdom’, supported the Italians 
in their attitude towards papal collation.‘ In other words, although bound 


1 A paper read to the Anglo-French Historical Conference at Oxford, 15 September 
194) 


9. 
2 ‘English University Clerks in the later Middle Ages: the Problem of Maintenance’, 
Bull. Fohn Rylands Lib., vol. 29, no. 2 (Feb. 1946). 

8 Ed. Firnhaber, Archiv fiir Ocsterreichischer Geschichtsforschung, xv, 62. 

4*Volente natione Italica ut omnes collationes remanerent apud Papam sicut 
hucusque ab editione Sexti et Clementinarum, quibus consentiebant Anglici, salvis 
tamen observationibus sui regni, et Hyspani similiter’: ibid., loc. cit. 
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ON THE PROMOTION OF ENGLISH UNIVERSITY CLERKS 


by the Statute of Provisors (1390) not to approach the Curia for benefices, 
they sympathized with the Paris University point of view. 

The University members at the Council, Peter makes it clear, were 
extremely anxious that a workable scheme for the promotion of deserving 
graduates should be devised.t They saw that if Papal provision was to be 
abolished or at least seriously curtailed, danger threatened the University 
clerk: there might be nobody to give him the means of subsistence by 
presenting him to a benefice, and he might be forced into the ranks of the 
unbeneficed clergy. The length of time spent at the University removed a 
graduate from contact with his home and neighbourhood, with the poten- 
tial patron. By the time of the General Councils in the fifteenth century, 
the old system of appointment by patrons was little to be relied upon by 
graduates seeking benefices, and the Papacy, as under the Avignonese 
system, was still proving their most helpful resort. Anxiety for the gradu- 
ates led, in the German Concordat made at the end of the Council (1418), 
to an attempt at assigning a given quota of benefices to University clerks. 
In the metropolitan and cathedral churches throughout the Germanic 
Empire, one-sixth of the canonries and prebends were to be conferred 
upon senior theologians or upon ‘masters in medicine who for two years, 
or masters in arts who for five years after their masterships, had studied in 
theology or in one of the laws within a studium generale’; in places (e.g. 
the Rhineland) where only nodiles or men of knightly class were normally 
admitted to prebends, ‘a graduate, if he is of noble birth, is to be preferred 
to other noble competitors up to the given number.’ Where the Pope pro- 
vided to parish churches with two thousand communicants, graduates in 
theology were to be the persons appointed, if suitable ones could be found 
within a month from the livings falling vacant.? The general tendency of 
historians to belittle the effectiveness of the Concordats has obscured their 
value as evidence for contemporary opinion upon local grievances® or for 
contemporary local aspirations: such an attitude might easily lead one to 
ignore the strong feeling aroused by the plight of the unbeneficed doctor 
or master. 

It is not surprising to find the English, despite their reformist leanings 
on a number of matters, taking the curial line on provisions. A critic might 
observe that their hands were already tied by parliament and that what- 
ever they said on the collation of benefices could be no more than a gesture 
towards their Paris friends: it could not have mattered much in practice. 
This is, no doubt, true, but their attitude at Constance reflects the state of 
much solid opinion at home, and shows why the Convocations, between 
1417 and 1438, had to lay their own plans for dealing with the situation. 
It also reveals the influence of the University element in the English delega- 
tion. According to Cerretanus, the English had, in the first contingent they 

1 ibid., xv. 29. 

2 A, Mercati, Raccolta di Concordate su materie ecclesiastiche tra la Santa Sede e le autorita 
civili, pp. 159-60. 

3 Particularly on exemptions and on dispensations, both matters dealt with in the 
English Concordat: The Register of Henry Chichele, ed. Jacob., iv. 194-6. 
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sent, seven professors of theology and three doctors of both laws.! In the 
reinforcement which reached Constance in September 1416 there were, 
according to one computation, twelve doctors.? It is difficult to check these 
calculations, but the figures are probably underestimated. When in March 
1417 the French were assailing the English as unworthy, through their 
paucity of numbers and the smallness of the kingdom, to rank as a nation, 
i.e. as the fourth or, with the Spanish present, as the fifth part of the 
Council, the English reply stated that in addition to its secular and reli- 
gious prelates, the nation had sent sixteen masters in theology (S.T.P.), 
eleven doctors in canon and civil law, and twenty-five graduates in theo- 
logy, arts and both laws.* These figures correspond fairly closely with those 
of a recent list of the English participants at the Council of Constance.‘ 
Without question, the Universities were strongly represented both in the 
original delegation and in the reinforcement of 1416. In the first group— 
to say nothing of Bishop Robert Hallum, a former Chancellor of Oxford 
(1403-6), and Thomas Polton, dean of York and protonotary, both acad- 
emic lawyers—were the Oxford theologians Henry Abendon,® William 
Clynt,* William Corfe? and John Fytton,* while Hugh Holbech,® John 
Wells,!° Bernard Planche! and Brian Fairfax! represented the jurists. In 
the reinforcement of 1416 went William Barrow, the Oxford Chancellor," 


1 Acta Concilii Constanciensis, ed. H. Finke, ii. 208. _* A. Duck, Vita Henrici Chichele, p. 43. 

3 H. von der Hardt, Magnum Ocecumenicum Constantiense Concilium, v. 97. 

4P. de Lépervanche, “The Personnel of the English Delegation to the Council of 
Constance’ (Manchester University M.A. dissertation, 1943), pp. 67-73. 

5 §.T.P.: defended at Constance the cause of Oxford against Salamanca and took 
a successful part in the disputes with Spain: J. C. Brodrick, Memorials of Merton College, 
p. 159. For his bequests of books to Merton, cf Sir F. M. Powicke, The Medieval Books of 
Merton College, p. 194. It was under his Wardenship (1421-37) that the chapel was 
completed. He died in office. 

*§.T.P. Also a Merton man, a former bursar of his College (1389-90), later Chan- 
cellor and among the University graduates who went to the Council of Pisa: Brodrick, 
p. 219. At Constance he represented the northern province: Reg. Bowet, i. fo. 317. 

7 S.T.P. Provost of Oriel, 1415-17: G. C. Richards and C. L. Shadwell, Oriel College 
Registers, p. 17. 

8 §.T.B. Rector of Stockport; Archdeacon of Stafford; Canon of York and Salisbury; 
an administrator of Robert Hallum’s will (Reg. Chichele, ii. 128-9; iv. 248; Cal. Papal 
Lett., vi. 58-9, 360). For his activity at Constance: Hardt, op. cit., iv. 276; Cerretanus 
in Acta Concilii Constanciensis, ed. Finke, ii. 244. 

® D.Can.L. Hardt, op. cit., iv. 335, 457. A member of the Commission appointed by 
Abp. Arundel 23 June, 1411, to administer to all members of Oxford University an oath 
to avoid Wycliffite errors: he was also on a committee appointed by the University to 
superintend the sale of loan-chest cautions, 12 March, 1412. I owe these particulars to 
the kindness of Principal A. B. Emden. 

10 D.Can.L. Hardt, iv. 457, 750. Ulrich von Richental, Chronik des Constanzer Concils, 
1414 bis 1418, ed. M. R. Buck, p. 186; Acta, ed. Finke, ii. 505; iii. 379f.; 496-509 (the 
negotiations at Perpignan in 1416). An important Oxford jurist whose career deserves 
detailed study. 

11 D.Can.L. Benedictine monk of Bordeaux (‘sacrista monasterii S. Crucis Burdegal- 
ensis’, Acta, iii. 583). Prominent in the judicial work of the Council: Hardt, iv. 1015, 
1148, 1175 f. 

12 LL.D. Precentor of York, representing northern province: Reg. Bowet, i. fo. 3173 
Richental, ed. Buck, pp. 186-7; Hardt, v. 24. A Cambridge man. 

13 D.Can.L. Reg. Chichele, ii. 433-4, 639. The Register of John Swayne, Archbishop of 
Armagh, ed. D. A. Chart, p. 34; Richental, p. 187. 
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ON THE PROMOTION OF ENGLISH UNIVERSITY CLERKS 


and, with some probability, Richard Fleming, then canon of York 
and Chichester, and subsequently bishop of Lincoln. The proportion of 
Englishmen on the special and technical commissions at Constance was 
high in contrast to their numbers on the Standing Committee (deputati 
nacionum): on the former, doctors and university specialists were normally 
employed, and in this respect the English were well equipped. The English 
delegation, therefore, because of its strongly academic composition, was 
not disinclined to follow the Paris lead on the subject of provisions, and to 
sympathize with the papal point of view, little as those sympathies might 
affect the constitutional position at home, where lay suspicion of the Curia 
had not recovered from the days of Urban VI and Boniface IX. 

English clerical opinion was concerned at a decline in University 
numbers, which it attributed to the lack of benefices now available for 
University clerks. That numbers had fallen at the end of the fourteenth 
and the beginning of the fifteenth century, there is good reason to suspect,? 
though contemporary estimates of the state of the universities in the ‘good 
old days’ should be treated with the greatest reserve.* This too simple 
diagnosis found much support: the attitude of the university student is 
voiced by John Audelay: 


Now yif a pore man set hys son to Oxford to scole, 

Both ye fader and ye moder hynderyd they schal be; 
And, if ther falle a benefyse, hit schal be yif a fole, 
To aclerk of a kechyn ore into_ye chauncere.* 


Hoccleeve, who himself had waited so long for a benefice that he grew 
tired and got married instead, expresses the situation: 


Allas! so many a worthy clerk famous 

In Oxenforde and in Cambrigge also 
Stone unavauncede, whereas the vicious 
Favelle® hath chirches and prebendes mo 
Than God is plesed withe: Allas! of tho 
That wernen® vertu so to be promotede, 
And they helpless in whom vertu ts noted.” 


On all sides there is the same complaint. What is the use of spending 
several years in the schools when scholars receive less consideration of their 
claims to promotion than if they had remained in the diocese and sought 
favour with the bishop or other patrons? It is well not to take this grumb- 
ling too seriously, for at no time have clerical gravamina been free from 


1 Visitations of Religious Houses in the diocese of Lincoln, ed. A. Hamilton Thompson 
(Linc. Rec. Soc.), i. xiii-xvi; A. Clark, Lincoln College, pp. 1-6. 

2H. E. Salter, Essays in History presented to Reginald Lane Poole, pp. 430-1; Epistulae 
Academicae, ed. Anstey, i. 156. 

3 J. H. Wylie, History of England under Henry IV, i. 413, for contemporary estimates: 
cf. G. G. Coulton, ‘Student Numbers at Medieval Oxford’, History, xx (1935), 324-7: 

« Poems of John Audelay, ed. E. K. Whiting (E.E.T.S., 184), p. 30. The Rev. J. S 
Flitcroft kindly supplied this reference. ; 

5 Flattery. 6 Refuse. 7 Hoccleeve’s Works, ed. F. J. Furnivall, iii. 189. 
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exaggeration: yet when the student saw the unlearned not only being pre- 
ferred to graduates, but also amassing numbers of benefices, then was 
something to be said on his side. Readers of Thomas Gascoigne will recol- 
lect his complaints about young men who were either fatui or disorderly 
characters, accumulating benefices, and of one in particular who had re- 
ceived by licence from Eugenius IV twelve prebends and an archdeaconry 
of the value of 100 1. yet was completely ignorant and illiterate, was never 
ordained, never visited his benefices, and was quite incapable of managing 
his own affairs. With this Gascoigne contrasts a regency of twelve years, 
with two periods of the Oxford Chancellorship. During this whole time apart 
from a living insufficient to maintain him given by his own brother-in-law, 
he had never been offered a benefice by any bishop, abbot or lay patron.? 

Events in France show that the experiences of English graduates were 
not unknown elsewhere. At the Council of Paris, which began on 22 May 
1398, the French clergy were deemed to have sanctioned by a large 
majority withdrawal of the Gallican Church from the obedience of Pope 
Benedict XIII. In the formal subtractio, which took place on 27 July, it was 
stipulated that when vacancies occurred in prelacies, dignities and elective 
benefices, election should be resorted to, and that the collation of other 
(non-elective) benefices should return to the ordinaries.? On 28 July the 
Chancellor, Arnold of Corbie, in publishing the ordinance of withdrawal, 
announced that the king and the Church of France were determined to 
ensure that ecclesia Gallicana should recover its ancient liberties, and that 
the Pope should not ‘usurp or weaken the power and authority of the pre- 
lates of the Church of France, in the matter of the collation and disposal 
of benefices’.4 In the initial debate, Pierre Ravat, on behalf of the Pope, 
had warned the assembly of the alternative to Papal provision: if free colla- 
tion was restored, lay pressure, corruption and simony would soon make 
themselves apparent. The results of the 1398 withdrawal justified his fears. 
Noel Valois has pointed to the efforts made by powerful persons to delay 
elections and to the disappointment of the University at its failure to 
secure for its masters the benefices they desired.5 During Lent 1400, read- 
ings and preaching were suspended in the University as a mark of dis- 
approval. Nicholas of Clémanges acutely asked whether it was likely that, 
since all the benefices were granted according to the will of the princes, 
they would ignore the members of their own household and cause prebends 
and dignities to be given to the learned.® Very little satisfaction was de- 


1 Loci e libro veritatum, ed. Thorold Rogers, pp. 195-201. 

2 The benefice was Kirk Deighton, dioc. of York, which he accepted from Sir Robert 
Roos, but shortly afterwards resigned. The statement that he had never been offered any 
benefice is, from his own account in ibid., p. 195, untrue, as he had the prebend of 
Combe Decima, dioc. Bath and Wells, from 1448 to his death. He was further elected 
rector of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, but resigned, 1444-5; he also rejected the Chancellorship 
of York: W. A. Pronger, “Thomas Gascoigne’, Eng. Hist. Rev., liii (1938), 615-16. 

3 Victor Martin, Les Origines de Gallicanisme, i. 288. 4 Martin, op. cit., i. 289. 

5 La France et le Grand Schisme d’ Occident, iii. 306-7. 

6 Opera Omnia (Leyden, 1655), Epistulae, p. 54; cf. G. Barraclough, ‘Un document 
inédit sur la soustraction d’obedience de 1398”, Rev. Hist. Eccl., xxx (1934), 101-15. 
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rived by the University of Paris from the withdrawal. If Benedict XIII had 
only been wiser and, when obedience was restored, remembered the needs 
of the University graduates, he might have prevented the later alignment 
of the Paris masters with the king’s lawyers in a renewed and determined 
attempt to restore the specious Gallican Liberties which in practice gave 
so much to the king and to the princes, and so little to academic and 
capitular bodies. 

What the assembly of 1398 did for a short while in France, Richard 
II’s Council had done permanently at the beginning of 1390 in England. 
The second Statute of Provisors, which might be described as a kind of 
counter-move to Urban VI’s levy of a half-tenth from England as well as a 
reply to his intransigence over appointments to vacant English sees,' 
closed the door which the first Statute had left slightly ajar. Under the 
first Statute it was usually possible to buy a licence to petition Rome: 
under the second, no such permits were forthcoming, and the only chance 
of asking Rome for benefices was when leave was given to the King to 
‘moderate’ the Statute. Leave was twice granted to Richard II and once 
to Henry IV.? After the election of Martin V, no English rotulus or 
schedule of graduates occurs in the Vatican Registers of Supplications. 
French Universities, unhampered by such Provisors legislation, began 
petitioning immediately. In the first register, dated a month after Martin 
V’s coronation, a substantial list from Montpellier occurs. French Univer- 
sities, therefore, remained free to petition, but English were forbidden. 
How strongly the custom of petitioning Rome was valued here can be seen 
in 1417. In that year, Archbishop Chichele, at the urgent report of the 
Convocation of Canterbury, made the assembly agree upon a plan for the 
promotion of graduates by ecclesiastical patrons. When this was forwarded 
to Oxford, the University raised various objections in detail, one of the 
points being that the scheme did away with ‘the well approved custom of 
writing for benefices’.8 It was by then more than twelve years since the 
last rotulus was sent, if it may be assumed that one went in Henry IV’s 
time. 

It is worth looking back a little at these supplications to Rome.‘ If the 
first clear example of an English University rotulus dates from 1335 when a 
list of Oxford graduates was sent to the newly created Benedict XII,* the 
‘well approved custom of writing’ must have been running some fifty-five 
years before it was arrested by the Statute. It seems very likely that the 
rotulus was framed on the model of the petitions put forward by the nations 
in the University of Paris, and it is worth noting that in 1379, Scots clerks 
of the University were petitioning Clement VII for benefices in a ‘Roll of 


1 E. Perroy, L’ Angleterre et le Grand Schisme d’ Occident, pp. 305 f. 

® Rot. Parl., iti. 285, 301, 478. 3 Reg. Chichele, iii. 50. 

4] have analysed three rotuli from the University of Cambridge, 1370, 1389 and 
1399 in ‘Petitions for Benefices from English Universities during the Great Schism’, 
Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xxvii (1945), 41 f., a paper based on the notes and 
transcripts of the late Dr A. H. Lloyd and Miss Lloyd. 

5 Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xxvii. 44. 
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the Masters of Arts of the nation called English’.1 Each suppliant gave his 
diocese, his degree, the category of benefice at which he aimed, and, often 
in a final non-obstante clause, the benefice or benefices which he at present 
occupied, if any, or any other fact (e.g. physical deformity) which might 
require a dispensation. As the roll was headed by many senior names, a 
young clerk, despairing of getting what he wanted, might seek to press his 
claims by means of somebody else’s roll: the Earl of Warwick’s, the Duke 
of Lancaster’s, and so forth.? Royal and secular interest used these collec- 
tive petitions so much that a Cambridge supplication could speak of the 
concurrencium pressure rotulorum.® By the time of the second Statute of Pro- 
visors, secular lords, under licence, were ‘using the roll freely, mostly for 
their own clerks, or for those specially commended to them, and the Uni- 
versity roll became of all the greater importance for the aspiring clerk. As 
neither lay nor crown patronage was affected thereby, it was mainly bene- 
fices in the hands of the ecclesiastical ordinaries of the religious orders 
which were granted to petitioners. Naturally in an appreciable number of 
cases, the executors of the papal provisions found that in practice they 
were unable to put the petitioner into possession, and the case fell through, 
or a new petition was sent. The fact nevertheless remains that it was worth 
petitioning: even if the desired benefice did not materialize, something 
else might be forthcoming. 

It can be understood, therefore, that when such petitioning from Eng- 
land was brought to an end, the Roman Curia and the Universities re- 
acted strongly. The papal countermeasures which both Dr Haller and I 
have described, continued through most of Martin V’s pontificate, cer- 
tainly from 1417 to 1428, the year when Archbishop Chichele was re- 
instated after the papal suspension, imposed in effect because Martin 
could not distinguish between his friends and his opponents in the King’s 
Council and in the country at large. The cause was taken up again by 
Eugenius IV in 1435, when Henry VI and Cardinal Beaufort were strongly 
solicited and Adam Moleyns specially charged with presenting the papal 
case.® Eugenius later complained that owing to the prohibition of petitions 
for benefices the English were no longer frequenting the Curia, whereas in 
former times they were most strongly represented there: 

‘But in these days, for what reason it has happened we know not, there 
is found at the Court of Rome nobody save that one man like the phoenix, 
to wit our beloved son Master Andrew Holles, our subdeacon and the 
royal proctor, who is diligent and faithful, and beloved by, and popular 
with, all. Whence it is, as experience shows, that if any lift up their voices 
or intrigue against the king’s honour and dignity, there are not found, as 
justice would demand, sufficient persons to defend him, a potential source 

1 Cal. Papal Petitions, i. 545. 2 e.g. ibid., 1. 493-5, 528-9. 

3 Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xxvii. 43. 

4 Johannes Haller, ‘England and Rome under Martin V’, Quellen and Forschungen aus 
italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken, viii. 2, 249-88; Jacob, Reg. Chichele, i. xliv—ix. 

5 Texts in Haller, Piero da Monte, ein Gelehrter und papstlicher Beamter des 15 Jahrhunderts: 
seine Briefsammlung (1941), pp. 208-10; cf. Cal. Papal Lett., viii. 233. 
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ON THE PROMOTION OF ENGLISH UNIVERSITY CLERKS 


of scandal and inconvenience. When we think, therefore, one reason we 
can see is that those who used of old to be present in the said Court, now 
no longer, when provision is being made for them, sue for vacant benefices 
or benefices reserved to the collation and disposition of the holy see by the 
decrees of our papal predecessors and of the general councils—a thing 
clearly repugnant to justice and canonical practice. From which cause 
others later on are deterred from having access to the Court because they 
are not allowed to seek promotion there.” 

In neither instance did Henry VI’s Council give way to this subtle 
pleading, though Eugenius may have been to some extent pacified by 
receiving the congratulations of Chichele upon the transference of the 
Council of Basel to Ferrara.? He was quite right about the falling off of 
English proctors at the Curia: Fraunceys, Risshton, Forster, Bremor, Blod- 
well and Swan, all these distinguished old University clerks of the period 
of the Schism had died and had not been replaced: only one steady 
Wykehamist, Andrew Holles, remained. But was Eugenius right in his 
diagnosis? That is more difficult to answer. 

After the second Statute of Provisors the Universities lost no oppor- 
tunity of voicing their cause. At the beginning of the Lancastrian régime 
Archbishop Arundel exerted himself on their behalf, and represented to 
the king the need for action against the appointment of unlearned and 
ambitious men to rich benefices while the learned and devout were im- 
poverished in the Schools and'were actually thinking of abandoning their 
courses at the Universities.* Henry IV secured from his first parliament (14 
October 1399) power to modify or even annul the terms of the Statute, and 
on 2 March 1401 the Commons petitioned the king that in any modifica- 
tion of the Statute that he might make, he would specially remember the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge which were ‘fountains of the clergy 
in this realm’. Henry’s aim was not merely on certain occasions to licence 
graduates to petition Rome: he was anxious to arrange a scheme under 
which more consideration might be paid to the claims of graduates by 
patrons, so as to avoid the need of recourse to the Curia. The matter was 
referred by him to the two Archbishops. The plan devised was to establish 
a committee of three bishops who were to collect from spiritual patrons 
details of all benefices within their gift and to make recommendations for 
promotion to such patrons. The King was to be sent, by the diocesan 
bishops, lists of all the spiritual patrons within their dioceses, and the 


1 Haller, op. cit., p. 218. 

2 ‘Litteras tue fraternitatis plenas devotionis et fidei ea charitate qua decuit accepi- 
mus, quibus inter cetera significas te plurimum in Domino gavisum fuisse, quod quondam 
Basiliense concilium ad civitatem Ferrariensem transtulimus, et eo maiori leticia affecta 
fuit tua fraternitas, quo spes erat indubia nos ad dictam civitatem pro icumenico con- 
cilio ibidem celebrando profecturos esse: Haller, op. cit., p. 213. The letter is an im- 
portant one, since it replies to Chichele’s protest, first uttered in Convocation, against 
the appointment of the Archbishop of Rouen, Louis of Luxembourg, as administrator of 
the see of Ely. For this commendam, cf. A. Hamilton Thompson, The English Clergy and 
their Organization in the Later Middle Ages, p. 22, and Reg. Chichele, iii. 265. 

8 Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 245. * Rotuli Parliamentorum, iii. 459. 
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names, along with the other particulars of their benefices, were to reach 
the committee in London by 1 August 1402.1 This plan must have broken 
down, since in 1403, at the instance of Queen Joan, the king granted a 
licence to graduates of Oxford and Cambridge to sue for provisions to 
benefices in Cathedral and collegiate churches in England, Wales and 
Ireland, and to accept elective dignities, even the highest next to the epis- 
copate, provided that there was no violation of Execrabilis.2 The supplica- 
tions for this period are, in the main, missing from the Vatican archives: 
we know, however, that in 1405 the bishop of Lincoln was allowed to send 
a list of graduates and non-graduates to Rome to obtain expectatives and 
other Provisions; and that a similar request by the bishop of Salisbury in 
1406 on behalf of ten graduates and non-graduates was granted. But such 
permitted ‘moderations’ of the Statute became increasingly rare, and by 
1410 the Statute was being generally applied in its full rigour. 

The concern of parliament (which originally had been responsible for 
much of the mischief) manifested itself in a common petition of 1415. The 
clergy of the realm, its authors said, had once flourished at the Univer- 
sities to the great consclation and profit of the English people; but since 
the Statute of Provisors had been enacted, a decline in the numbers at the 
Universities had occurred, and clerks who were there received no promo- 
tion or encouragement from any source. Because of this neglect many errors 
and heresies had arisen among the common people, and even rebellion 
against the monarch. A speedy remedy was called for, and the king en- 
treated to have compassion on the poor and humble clergy, and with the 
advice of his lords to make some provision for their needs, so that the clergy 
‘to the honour of God and of Holy Church, to the profit of your Realm, 
might increase and be promoted, and have substance to live honestly each 
according to his needs, deserts and degree’. Henry V referred the petition 
to his ‘Seignors espirituelx’ in the parliament;? thence it was eventually 
sent for discussion to the Convocation of Canterbury, though here it came 
up in the form of a request from the Universities that steps should immedi- 
ately be taken to relieve the poverty of graduates. 

Between 1417 and 1438 there were three attempts to make a constitu- 
tion binding ecclesiastical patrons to present University graduates to bene- 
fices. In 1417, despite most careful preparation, Oxford rejected the scheme 
drafted by Convocation. Stated in the most general terms, the difficulty 
found in reaching any solution acceptable to the Universities lay in the 
attitude of the religious to the existing University degree statutes, which, it 
was claimed, favoured secular clerks at the expense of the regulars. The 
religious would only consent to proposals for providing University clerks 
to benefices, if a modification in the disliked clauses in the Statutes was 
conceded. This involved a good deal of negotiation, until the University 
authorities were finally satisfied. In 1421 an agreed plan was produced 

1 Reg. Stafford, ed. Hingeston-Randolph, p. 311; Reg. R. Rede (ed. Deedes), i. 72-3. 


® Foedera (Hague ed.), iv. i. 59 (25 Nov. 1403). 8 Rot. Parl., iv. 81-2. 
* Reg. Chichele, i. clv—clvii. 
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ON THE PROMOTION OF ENGLISH UNIVERSITY CLERKS 


and recommended, with the assent of the Universities, to the dioceses, 
but patrons did not adopt it with consistency or for long; in 1438 there 
was a reissue, with certain modifications, of 1421. Briefly speaking, these 
constitutions tried to establish a correspondence between the clerk’s degree 
and the value of the benefice to be granted, and to enact that ecclesiastical 
patrons should present a graduate one turn in three. To improve the im- 
mediate situation, spiritual patrons were to confer upon a University clerk 
the first benefice falling vacant after the publication of the Ordinance. 

The constitution of 1421 had a worthy aim and was undoubtedly 
needed. If we take a not untypical diocese, Chichester, between 1396 and 
1413, the period of the Dominican Robert Rede’s episcopate, we shall find 
only 34 admissions of University graduates, not more than two a year: 
there are 3 doctors, two of them in utroque; 5 bachelors in utroque; the rest 
are described as magistri. This is a poor return. Of the dioceses, Hereford 
is, to all appearances, worst. In recording institutions Robert Mascall’s 
registrar was careful to give degrees and to note University status where it 
applied. Between 1404-16 there are only 23 entries of graduates being 
appointed out of the 221 institutions and collations recorded, averaging 
just below two a year. These entries represent, with the exception of two 
portioners and one rector (Kingsland),! admissions to prebendal stalls in 
the cathedral, and here legal degrees predominate. At Hereford the digni- 
ties, the precentorship and most of the prebends named in Mascall’s 
register were in the bishop’s gift: only one graduate, Master William 
Corne, §.T.P., appears to have been presented a prebend by a secular 
patron, Edward Charlton, lord of Powis, and this was to the prebend of 
Coldhall in Pontesbury.? On the other hand, in the diocese of Canterbury, 
the position was a little better: the rough average of institutions was 40-60 
a year, and the figure of graduates presented and instituted 1414-21, by all 
ecclesiastical patrons, was 4:5 per annum. It is very hard to get an accurate 
picture of the position in London diocese: during the period 1400-16 the 
dignities were held by high-ranking graduates, men like Thomas More, 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge,’ in the deanery; Reginald Kent- 
wode, LL.B., and Reginald Burton, LL.D., in the Archdeaconries of London 
and Middlesex; Thomas Lentwardine, S.T.B., in the Chancellorship of St. 
Paul’s; and John Symondsburgh in the Treasureship; but of the thirty 
prebends, only a modest number went to graduates during the period. 

After the constitution of 1421, the Archbishop did his best and the 
Canterbury average was fairly high, as were those of Exeter and Bath and 
Wells. In the period July 1421 to August 1431, Chichele presented 33 
graduates and 76 non-graduates; the secular clergy, 5 graduates and 54 
non-graduates; and the religious houses 19 graduates to 213 non-graduates: 
a total of 57 graduates to 343 non-graduates.‘ In Bubwith’s register for 


1 Reg. Mascall (Cant. and York Soc.), p. 176. 2 ibid., p. 179. 

8 He was treasurer of the royal household 1401-13. 

4 Reg. Chichele, i. 130-320, passim: in the sede vacante administration of the diocese 
of Lincoln, June 1424—Jan. 1426, eleven graduates were instituted, four presented by 
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Bath and Wells the figure is pretty good: between August 1421 and 
October 1424 the bishop collated 4 graduates and 18 non-graduates; reli- 
gious houses presented 7 graduates and 20 non-graduates; and secular 
clergy 1 and g: a proportion of 12 to 47.1 When Bishop John Stafford 
succeeded, Bubwith’s total was surpassed by the bishop; 11 graduates and 
23 non-graduates werc appointed by him in the period June 1425-August 
1431, while the secular clergy appointed no graduates and 25 non- 
graduates, and the religious 6 and 65: a total of 17 graduates to 113 non- 
graduates. Exeter shows the best figures. Between August 1421 and the 
end of July 1431, Edmund Lacy appointed 29 graduates to 57 non-gradu- 
ates, the religious houses 12 to 65, and the secular clergy 5 to 35: a total 
of 46 graduates to 155 others. This is nearly the third envisaged by the 
Constitution. Other sees examined do not show statistics as good as these. 
While one may endorse the strictures of Mr. Flitcroft who observed that 
the Constitution of 1421 ‘would appear to have been a great failure’,? 
there were serious difficulties in the way. On 7 July Congregation at 
Oxford sent a deputation to Chichele which, while thanking him for what 
he had already done, pointed out that other bishops were not putting 
the Constitution of 1421 into effect, and asked him to apply some remedy 
to ensure its observance.® Now it is true that in the Canterbury Convoca- 
tion of 1421 the ecclesiastical patrons had undertaken to appoint one 
graduate-in three for a period of ten years: but how were they to find out 
the suitable graduates, and what machinery was there for bringing them 
into contact? That sources of information about vacancies and patronage 
existed in the fifteenth century there can be little doubt: the large number 
of exchanges that fill the institutions section of the average episcopal regis- 
ter suggests that agencies, or even clerical employment offices, were not un- 
known, and attention has been drawn to ‘rings of persons who, by obtain- 
ing advowsons by purchase or lease, kept up a brisk trade in benefices’.* 
But such agencies or firms were not concerned with the promotion of 
graduates as such, but only with reaping gains from the fiercely competi- 
tive benefice-hunger in England in the fifteenth century. Then again the 
rule, one graduate in three, must have been a highly theoretical proposi- 
tion: a bishop might find himself forced to appoint non-graduates to four 
or five successive vacancies if suitable graduates were not forthcoming: 
obviously idoneitas could not be measured solely by the schools. A further 
difficulty restricting the scope of all such remedial measures was that the 


religious houses, one by the Archbishop ratione visitacionis and one by him on a devolution 
(Reg. Chichele, i. 324, 326); in the diocese of Norwich, 1425-6 (Reg. Chichele, iii. 469-85), 
the proportion was four graduates to thirty-three non-graduates; and in the diocese of 
Chichester, 1429-30 (ibid., 485-90), two to twenty-four. 

1 Reg. Bubwith. (Som. Record Soc.), ii. 409-65. The general average for Bubwith’s 
pontificate (1409-20) is three a year. 

2 ‘The Constitutions for the Promotion of Graduates, 1417-38’ (Manchester Univ. 
M.A. dissertation), p. 158. The statistics for Bath and Exeter are taken from this work. 

3 Epistulae Academicae, ed. Anstey, i. 1-2. 

‘A. Hamilton Thompson, The English Clergy, p. 109; cf. J. K. Floyer, English Church 
Endowments (1917), p. 91. 
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ON THE PROMOTION OF ENGLISH UNIVERSITY CLERKS 


constitutions did not touch the laity: they concerned ecclesiastical patrons 
alone. My friend Mr. Flitcroft has kindly permitted me to quote an analysis 
he made, from statistics in the registers, of clerks admitted as the result of 
lay presentations in a group of six very different areas during the decade 
after the Constitution of 1421: 


Number of Number of 
Diocese Graduates Non-Graduates 
Admitted Admitted 
Canterbury 18 178 
Lincoln 7 1g! 
Bath and Wells 9 135 
Exeter 15 158 
Hereford ) 66 
Archdeaconry of Richmond 2 19 


This is, perhaps, the best commentary on the chances which a Univer- 
sity clerk might have at the hands of a secular patron. But there was much 
else open to him, provided that he had the right degree: for, as today, 
some degrees were more immediately useful than others. A study of the 
pluralists given in the return made in 1366 to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury by Bishop Simon Sudbury of London shows that of the 27 University 
graduates that figure as pluralists in the diocese of London, 24 had degrees 
in law.1 Predominantly the same impression is derived from the three 
Cambridge rolls of petitions, 1370-99, preserved in the University Regis- 
try.2 Can one be more precise and say that degrees in both laws were 
probably more immediately useful than degrees in canon law alone? The 
clerk aiming at administrative posts in the diocese, the province or in the 
service of corporations (not excluding the municipalities) seems very often 
to have graduated in utroque. While the Inns of Court produced the superior 
clerks, the pleaders and the judges of the common law, the Universities 
tended to supply the Audience, the Arches or the Consistory of York, the 
diocesan consistories and, in many cases, the archidiaconate; in other 
words, the officiality in its widest connotation, whether provincial or dio- 
cesan. In the secular cathedrals, by the end of the fourteenth century, 
theological degrees are beginning to give place to degrees in utroque or in 
decretis for most of the dignities. At Lincoln, Exeter and Salisbury’ it is half 
and half. At York, St. Paul’s and Chichester, legal degrees predominate. 
There is little need to remind oneself that in the English secular church 
the fifteenth century is a legal and administrative, not a theological cen- 
tury. The emphasis is not on the pastoral, but on the judicial functions of 

1 Reg. Sudbury (Cant. and York Soc., ii. 148-82); cf. Canon Jenkins’ analysis of the 


London returns in ibid., ii. xxxvi-xli. The great majority of these clerks ‘were either 
qualified in law or engaged in its study’: K. Edwards, The English Cathedrals in the Middle 
Ages, p. 88. 

2 Cambridge University Registry ‘Livings’, No. 1; cf. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th 
ser., xxvii (1945), 46. 

8 By contrast with the time of Bishop Simon of Ghent (1297-1315) who collated a 
number of distinguished theologians to Salisbury Chapter: Edwards, op. cit., p. 89. 
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the episcopate. The tendency is, in the main, to leave theology to the reli- 
gious orders, particularly to the Mendicants, among whom the Carmelites 
have assumed a leading réle. The expert theological committees to which 
suspected Lollard doctrines are referred by the Convocation of Canterbury 
will be composed of the four mendicant orders. 

The employment of graduates in law by the Crown is in a specialized 
field, which widens as the Hundred Years War goes on. The field is diplo- 
macy, or, more narrowly speaking, the making and amending of truces 
and treaties. It was noted by Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte that the protonotary, 
the functionary holding the office of king’s notary, was often a doctor of 
laws. The present Deputy Keeper, in an analysis of the protonotary’s 
work, calls him ‘The Principal Royal Official, charged with the writing of 
English Full Powers and Treaty Ratifications, their enrolment and the 
preservation of the Rolls: to which may be added during the early part of 
the period a considerable share in the drafting of the Articles’.? Apart from 
the grandees, the effective working part of an embassy, roughly from 1370 
at any rate, are the household knight or domicellus from the king’s entourage 
—men like Hugh Mortimer, John d’Abridgecourt or Sir Ralph Roch- 
ford—and the lawyer or lawyers who are frequently doctors in utroque or in 
law (in legibus). In 1413 there is an excellent example when two lawyers, 
Ralph Greenhurst, LL.D., the protonotary, and Richard Holme, licen- 
tiate in law and canon of York, are seen working together: both are em- 
ployed on truce-making,? though we also find them commissioned to 
examine in the Chancery certain persons who had information to give in 
a plea between Archbishop Henry Bowet ‘lately constable of our city of 
Bordeaux’ and Sir William Brendon. Another hard-worked pair are 
Philip Morgan, LL.D. (later bishop of Worcester), and the protonotary 
John Hovingham; on occasions Morgan will be found working with 
Holme; or with Henry Ware, the Chancery clerk who became keeper of 
the privy seal—Welshmen both.’ When Henry V’s representatives at the 
Council of Constance were commissioned to negotiate with the Teutonic 
Hansa or with Genoa, Morgan went out to Constance to put the negotia- 
tions into legal shape. The jurist is essential for the drafting or amend- 
ment of clauses. If the lists of English ambassadors completed by MM. 
Mirot and Déprez’ are studied, certain professional figures stand out as 

1 The Great Seal, p. 275 and n. 2. He was one of the Masters of Chancery. 

* Catalogue of an Exhibition of Treaties at the Public Record Office, Introd. (by Sir Hilary 
Jenkinson), p. 13. 

3 Foedera (Hague ed.), iv. 2, 40. 4 ibid., p. 42. 

5 Morgan and Hovingham, ibid., pp. 79, 80, 81; Morgan and Holme, ibid., pp. 98, 
106; for Morgan’s diplomatic activity, cf. Reg. Chichele, ii. 665. Lenz (Kénigs Sigismunds 
und Heinrich V von England) calls him ‘perhaps the most skilled diplomatist of Henry V’, 
p. 141. Holme had been a Scholar of King’s Hall, Cambridge, was constantly employed, 
1399-1414, on diplomatic missions and is termed the king’s secretary in 1412: cf. Reg. 
Chichele, ii. 659, and Joyce Otway-Ruthven, The King’s Secretary, pp. 167-8. He became 
Warden of King’s Hall on 3 October 1417, and appears to have died in 1424. 

® Foedera, iv. 2, 185, 194. 

7*Les Ambassades Anglaises pendant la Guerre de Cent Ans, 1327-1450’, Bibl. 
Ecole des Chartes, lix-Ixi (1898-1900), passim. 
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ON THE PROMOTION OF ENGLISH UNIVERSITY CLERKS 


the ‘key’ negotiatiors: Walter de Skirlaw, doctor of law, from 1378 to 1388 
(when he was translated from Bath to Durham); Master Richard Roun- 
hale, doctor of laws; Master John Haseley, a former Oxford regent; 
Master Thomas Felde, LL.D., dean of Hereford, who began as secondary 
in the privy seal office,! and in diplomatic negotiations specialized on 
Spain; senior to these and probably the most expert of all, the papal 
chamberlain and auditor, Nicholas de Risshton, LL.D. (Picardy, Calais, 
France and Flanders); Simon Sidenham, LL.D., Archdeacon of Berk- 
shire, then dean of Salisbury, and finally bishop of Chichester; or John 
Stokes, LL.D., active between 1421 and 1434. Royal servants of the legal 
graduate type were worth supporting handsomely with ample prebends. 
Holme, who began his career as a papal abbreviator, held prebends in 
Lincoln and Salisbury: Felde had them in St. Asaph, York and Hereford; 
Risshton in York, Beverley, Lichfield, Lincoln and London.? 

While the ordinary work of the chancery and exchequer did not lie in 
the hands of University graduates, it is clear that jurist graduates could be 
drafted into the departments of the protonotary or into the privy seal 
office. It was in the former department that exemplifications of treaties 
were made, and that diplomatic instruments were copied before being 
returned to the Treasury of the Receipt. Part of this work was archival: an 
enormous amount of material on the various processus between England 
and other countries must have accumulated: formularies and books of 
official precedent, like those made in the time of Bekynton’s secretaryship, 
were being increasingly compiled. But quite apart from the capacity to 
draft legal documents, and a knowledge of maritime and commercial 
practice, archival ability of a fairly advanced order would be required 
in this department, and it was natural that the legal graduate should 
supply it. 

But the business of the clerimony is primarily the service of the Church. 
The ordinary benefice apart, what proportion of graduates became heads, 
whether wardens or provosts, of the colleges of secular priests or the larger 
chantry foundations? To this collegiate life the graduate was well suited. 
It is pleasant to find Chichele appointing to his newly founded College of 
Higham Ferrers, as well as to its vicarage, Master Elias de Holcote, sacre 
theologie scolarem, Fellow of Merton; or Master John Clenche, S.T.P., as 
master of the new Mercers’ College of St. Michael in Riola, founded by 
the union of the rectory of St. Michael and the mastership of Whittington 
College;* but where colleges of priests were concerned collations normally 
went to the jurists of the Archbishop’s own familia, men like Dr John 
Holland, Archbishop’s auditor,’ or William Byconyll, LL.D., likewise 
auditor,* or John Lyndfeld, LL.3.;? certain prebends in the colleges within 


1 Reg. Chichele, ii. 652, for biography. 
2 Cal. Papal Letters, iv. 345; v. 68 (which shows him to have been a licentiate in Canon 
law at Bologna), go. 
3 Reg. Chichele, i. 262. 4 ibid., i. 246. 5 ibid., i. 167-8. 
6 ibid., i. 305. 7 ibid., i. 298. 
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the diocese of Canterbury appear to have been regularly set aside for the 
jurists of the Archbishop’s staff. Not that these prebendaries were normally 
resident; nor will it be forgotton that masterships of priestly colleges, just 
like the masterships or wardenships of hospitals, were largely non-resident 
positions, and were utilized much as prebends were, for the support of 
generost or of clerical administrators. 


These observations can only be very provisional. The whole subject | 


will receive fresh light when Mr. A. B. Emden’s work on the graduates 
of the medieval University of Oxford reaches its completion. 
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proportion, not our own, is no doubt a salutary experience, and not 
least for Englishmen. To do so indeed may lead to a better under- 
standing of some historical perspectives which may otherwise seem 
puzzling. Anyone, for example, who should study F. W. Putzger’s 
‘Historischer Schul-Atlas der alten, mittleren und neuen Geschichte’ as 
edited by Baldamus and Schwabe (Bielefeld u. Leipzig 1908) would 
certainly find much food for reflection as to its probable effect on the atti- 
tude towards England and the British Empire in the mind of a young 
German student. And on this side it was, in fact, a careful study of these 
maps which suggested an examination of the account of England and 
British ecclesiastical history to be found in the impressive work edited by 
Dr Hartmann Schedel, physician at Nuremberg, which is commonly 
known as the Nuremberg Chronicle and was published in 1493. The 
reader will perhaps forgive an occasional comparison which also suggested 
itself with parallel accounts in Proctor and Dewick’s edition of “The Marti- 
loge in Englysshe after the use of the chirche of Salisbury and as it is redde 
in Syon With addicyons. Printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1526’ (Henry 
Bradshaw Society. London 1893), familiarly known as ‘Whytford’s Mar- 
tiloge’. The results of the vindemiatio prima contained in this article are not 
primarily to be considered in respect of the absolute or relative accuracy 
of the statements quoted but of the temper of mind which they exhibit as 
we observe what are the features and who are the persons in British history 
deemed worthy of inclusion in what was. designed to be a universal 
encyclopaedia. Taken as a whole the conspectus will be admitted to be 
curious both in regard to inclusion and to omission, and the effect prob- 
ably not to be altogether devoid of interest. 
The modern reader will hardly complain because Dr Schedel, while 
asserting that St. Paul visited Spain and converted many ‘in Narbona’ 
(f. 103) makes no mention of any visit to our shores, or that when he 


lo see ourselves as others see us, and in the light of their sense of 


1 A further account of the Nuremberg Chronicle and its editor, together with the 
very numerous and often striking pictures with which the volume is illustrated, will be 
found in a volume of essays presented to Dr Rose Graham, F.S.A. 
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mentions among the martyrs under Trajan ‘Thaurinus Episcopus Ebora- 
censis’ (f. 111) he is not thinking of an archbishop of York, but of a bishop 
of Evreux—the place (Eburacum gallie) which is noted later (f. 115) as the 
scene of the death of the Emperor Severus on an expedition ‘in brittan- 
niam’. The reference to the letter of King Lucius asking to be received with 
his people into the number of the Christians occurs as might be expected 
in an account of Pope Eleutherius (f. 114), which we may judge not 
unfairly to be borrowed from Platina’s Lives of the Popes, but there is also an 
interesting double picture (f. 115») of St. Lucius rex and Emerita soror eius, 
also with a halo, and the story is continued, as in Platina, with the details 
of the mission of Fugacius and Damianus, the account of the flamens and 
archflamens and of the establishment of three archbishops instead of the 
‘prothoflamines’ for whom Platina cites Ptolomaeus, but Schedel does not. 
Lucius is represented as dying peacefully abroad as a missionary after 
having won for Christ Bavaria and Rhetia ‘inter Alpes’: Emerita is 
martyred. The interest of the story for Schedel is, of course, the German 
connection, but neither in the account of Salzburg (f. 153) nor of Bavaria 
later (f. 286) does he return to it. The whole may be fictitious, but it 
violates probability less seriously than Whytford’s assignment of the con- 
version of Lucius himself (3 Dec. add.) to Timothy, while he omits men- 
tion of Fugacius and Damianus to whom Chevalier (Bio-bibliographie) 
assigns inconsistent dates. Maximianus Herculeus, the colleague of Dio- 
cletian, is credited with recovering ‘brittannia’ after ten years (f. 123), but 
neither in connection with the persecutions of Decius, nor of Diocletian, 
is there any mention by Schedel of either Alban or Amphibalus among the 
large numbers whom he does name. The cultus of St. George is associated 
(f. 124°) only with Venice and Bamberg in marked contrast with the 
Martiloge, though both works mark the story as ‘inter apocriphas scrip- 
turas’. 

As to Constantius, the colleague of Galerius, Schedel tells us that the 
former put away his wife and married Helena the captive daughter of the 
King of the Angles, and after having Constantine by her died Boraci 
(sc. Eboraci, at York) in Britain in the thirteenth year of his principate 
(f. 127) and that Constantine his son was created emperor in Britain. 
But under Constantine the Great he speaks of him as a son of Constantius 
Augustus ‘ex obscuriori matrimonio’—a disparagement abandoned when 
(f. 130) he speaks in eulogistic terms of Helena, Constantine’s mother, 
while admitting that Ambrose and others speak of her as ‘stabularia et 
humilis a principio’. Her connection with the story of the discovery of the 
True Cross causes a return to the tale of the captive English Princess. 
The Martiloge (ad. 18 Aug.) credits her only with a festival at Rome. 

When Schedel comes to deal with Pelagius (f. 135) ‘quidam monachus 
et heresiarcha pessimus’ he says nothing of his British origin, but only 
that he set out from Rome for England and infected the whole island with 
his execrable error. He mentions the work of Germanus and Lupus in 
opposition to the heresy (f. 141») but not as in Britain, though later we find 
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him dilating upon the missionary work of the great Boniface from England 
itself (f. 161>). The many ‘direptiones in britannia’ of the younger 
Theodosius are noted (f. 137), and in the account of Genseric (f. 137°) the 
damage done by the ‘pictauii et scothi’ who occupied the island of Britain 
is indicated, and so are the achievements of Patricius ‘vir fortissimus et 
bellicis artibus insignis’ whom the Britons summoned to their aid since 
their chief men, accustomed to the laws and manners of the Romans, were 
unable to subdue the barbarism of the ‘picti et scothi’. The legion which 
he sent caused the barbarians to yield much, and so long as it remained 
preserved ‘the Britains’ for the Roraan Empire. When, however, it was 
recalled to the Gauls, the Britons, in their destitution, sought aid from the 
Angles and Saxons, only to find them enemies rather than helpers and ‘to 
lose at once their country and their name’. 

We pass on the next page (f. 138) to the story of Ursula, ‘virgo gloriosa 
natione britanica,’ the only daughter of the ‘princeps britannie’, and of 
the 12,000 virgins at Cologne—a story which an intrepid modern writer, 
the Abbé L. M. A. Maugenre, in his Sainte Ursule et ses Légions (Paris 1903), 
has assigned with further embellishments to the fourth century. The 
Martiloge (ad. 21 Oct.) contents itself with ‘At Colen the passyon of the 
XI.M.Virgyns’ without mention of Ursula, or of any of ‘British’ origin. 
Schedel’s narrative continues with the seven sleepers martyred under 
Decius and Merlin ‘anglus vates insignis’, offspring of a nun-princess and 
an ‘incubus Demon’. Merlin influences Vortigern in a great propagation 
of Christianity among his Britons and Vortigern’s brother was the father 
of the great Arthur. We hear also of the two dragons in a lake—the red 
signifying the people of the Britons, the white the Saxon folk. The story of 
King Arthur and the Round Table follows somewhat later (f. 143°), but 
the Chronicle seems to know more about his armour than his exploits, 
though we learn that tradition makes him ‘rex christianissimus’ and 
connects him with Cornwall (f. 138). It closes with a statement, naively 
transcribed, that ‘the Britons to this day are said to expect his return’. 

The credit of the Scots is somewhat restored by the story of St. Brigida, 
of whose miraculous powers some startling stories are told (f. 143), 
notably one about beer. But it is amusing after a description of Tottila 
and Narses to find a twelve-line account of Patricius ‘genere brito’ and 
formerly archbishop of the Scoti, who for sixty years was engaged in con- 
verting the whole island of Hibernia to Christ, raising from the dead, 
redeeming captives, building churches and baptizing many thousands, 
and finally revealing to this ‘gens ferina’ a purgatory of which a gruesome 
description is given together with a note of a divine gift to him of a Gospel 
and a staff (f. 145»). By contrast the Martiloge (ad. 17 March) ‘In Scot- 
londe the feest of saynt Patrike bysshop and confessour that fyrst preched 
there Christes fayth’ is tame. Neither has anything to say of Palladius nor, 
of course, any idea of a Two-Patrick hypothesis. The following page 
(f. 146) yields a longer narrative of St. Columban’s exploits in Ireland and 
Burgundy. It may be an accident, but it is an indication oflack of emphasis, 
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that neither account of Pope Gregory the Great (f. 148>) has any refer- 
ence to England. Augustine of Canterbury, however, though omitted 
from the Index, is allowed six lines (f. 149») in company with Melitus and 
John and other monks which recall how at Gregory’s bidding by their 
preachings ‘fidei nostre dogma Angli tum primum integre receperunt’. 
Augustine and Melitus are styled ‘Anglorum episcopi et apostoli’ and their 
feasts are said to be celebrated ‘septimo Kal. Julii (stc)’. The Martiloge, 
of course, assigns 24 April to Melitus and 26 May to Augustine. 

As we look at the Kalendar of Saints at the foot of f. 149” we may 
speculate as to the identity of ‘Euthonicus britonicus’ and of ‘Furfrus filius 
regis ybernie’—a conjecture of ‘Fursius’, misprinted, being confirmed by 
the Index s.v. Forseus—and the fruit of Columban’s work is attested by the 
names of his disciples Walbertus [the whole of the letter W has been 
accidentally omitted from the Index] and Deicola as elsewhere (f. 152) in 
a different milieu by St. Gall, while the Chronicle like the Martiloge (ad. 
27 March add.) links together the names of Rupert, the bishop of Salz- 
burg ‘a man of the blode royall of Fraunce’ and of St. Virgilius, who came 
from Ireland in the time of Pipin, King of the Franks, and brought back 
Carinthia to the faith of Christ as well as building the cathedral of Salz- 
burg, his See city (ff. 152-3). 

On f. 153” we are told of Pope Vitalian sending Archbishop Theodore 
and Abbot Hadrian ‘in britanniam quam angliam vocant’ in order to 
contain the inhabitants in the Faith, and this is enlarged by a separate 


mention of Theodore (f. 158), not represented as a saint, with a note of | 


his authorship of a penitential and commentaries, but no mention of his 
origin and educational work. On f. 154° we learn of a Saint unknown ap- 
parently to Whytford’s Martiloge, namely Egiltrudis, Queen of England, 
who, though she married three husbands, remained a virgin and whose 
body was found uncorrupted eleven years after burial. The same pheno- 
menon is recorded of Forseus (sc. Fursey) already mentioned as son of the 
King of Ireland, who ‘cum duobus germanis’ became a monk and 
founded a monastery in a place ‘quem vocant Latiniacum’ (sc. Lagny). 
The next entry is of Oswald, ‘rex Nordmannorum’, stated to have been slain 
by Penda, King of Mercia, in the first year of the emperor Heraclion. He 
ruled over peoples ‘quatuor ydeomatum’, viz. ‘Pictaui, Scoti, britones et 
angli’. His right hand, the bounteous giver of many alms, is still shewn 
as a marvel with skin and sinews uncorrupted ‘apud urbem bembaburch’: 
it had been placed by his brother Oswin in a receptacle (in scrinio): the 
rest of the body suffered dissolution. Dr Schedel is of course quoting directly 
or indirectly from Bede; but it would probably not have troubled either 
him or his readers that their information as to the fate of this relic was 
already in 1493 some centuries out of date. The wood-cut of Oswald in 
the Chronicle derives additional interest from the placing of a black bird 
with a ring in its bill upon the top of the orb in his left hand, for which the 
raven with ring on a ciborium in Drake’s Saints and their Emblems (1916) 
affords a parallel. 
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We pass over the Frankish King Dagobert’s constant feuds with the 
English (f. 155) to come to the fourteen lines of eulogy allotted (f. 158°) to 
‘Beda anglicus presbiter et monachus cognomento venerabilis’—a title 
given to him, we are told, for fifty-nine years of teaching and writing and 
for his ‘religio atque modestia’. Mention is made of some of his writings— 
the ‘liber de temporibus’ and the homilies—which ‘gallici sacerdotes’ 
multum utuntur’, and in addition his commentaries on the Old and New 
Testaments and ‘Liber de gestis anglorum’. Mention is made also of his 
brothers Strabo and Haymo as authors, and of his invitation from Pope 
Sergius to visit Rome, and there is a concluding note that ‘they shew the 
letter of the Pope to Etelfrid (sic) the abbot of the monastery where Bede 
was’. For the reasons given by Haddan and Stubbs (Councils, iii. 250) the 
story is suspect, but if Schedel took it from the version of William of 
Malmesbury which names Bede he ought not to have got the abbot’s name 
wrong. 

We have already noticed the Chronicle’s reference to the work of 
Archbishop Boniface (f. 161»), the great Englishman who laboured so 
ardently in Thuringia, Hesse, Saxony and Austrasia and among the 
Franks, and won the crown of martyrdom after an episcopate of thirty-six 
years. On the same page Schedel sings the praises of St. Kilian ‘genere 
Scotus’, a gift to the continent with Columban, Gall and Burckard from 
‘insula hibernia siue scotia secunda’, who left his country in order to give 
himself more freely to contemplation and went first to Britain and then to 
Gaul. The next page (f. 162) links together St. Wilibald and his sister 
St. Walpurgis, the children of St. Richart ‘Suedorum dux atque anglorum 
rex’, St. Boniface being their uncle. Schedel as a physician notes that from 
the relics of Walpurgis distils a ‘liquor’ which affords a remedy for the 
sick. He connects Walpurgis, like Wilibald, with Eystett (sc. Eichstadt) 
naturally enough, and perhaps equally naturally like the Martiloge (ad. 
7 Feb.) knows nothing of Wimborne; and ‘Walpurgisnacht’ as Goethe 
interpreted it lay still in the future. 

On f. 164» we are told of St. Burkard, bishop of Wiirzburg (Herbipolis), 
an Englishman ‘ex nobilissima parentela’ with his brother Suidunus, 
afterwards bishop there (i.e. in England), and we wonder if Schedel has 
confused him with St. Swithun of Winchester. They were kinsmen of St. 
Boniface who consecrated Burkard bishop in 751. The latter died as a 
contemplative in company with the codices which he had written and six 
monks in the castle of Hahenburg (sic) in 791. For an Englishman the 
Chronicle’s glowing account of Alcuin, ‘Caroli magni ut aiunt preceptor’ 
(f. 166°), is somewhat marred by the description of him as ‘natione gallus’ 
and the total omission of all reference to England which suggests that 
Dr Schedel has either not read or had forgotten the writings of Alcuin to 
which he refers. It seems indeed as remote as the history of the dealings 
of the emperor Lewis the Pious with the ‘britones seu angli’ (f. 169) or the 
account of ‘Ioannes anglicus (et ut ferunt) ex moguntiaco ortus’-—the 
celebrated if mythical Pope Ioan, the refutation if not the complete 
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explanation of whom fills sixty-seven pages in the Fables respecting the Popes 
of the Middle Ages by Joh. J. Ign. van Déllinger\—an entertaining work 
which disposes also of the Pope ‘Ciriacus’ in the story of St. Ursula (op. cit., 
pp. xvi, 71-6), though accepted by Platina and Schedel—in the latter case 
either from Platina or an interpolated Martinus Polonus. Schedel, who 
inserts the story of St. Ursula (f. 138) after his account of the Council of 
Chalcedon and of John of Damascus and before the Seven Sleepers and 
Merlin, refers to Cyriacus as the Pope in the story, but does not any more 
than Platina intercalate him between Pontianus and Antherus (f. 116°) 
nor anywhere else in his biographies of Popes. 

On f. 170 the institution of Peter’s Pence is attributed not to King Offa, 
but to Adeulphus ‘anglorum rex vir quidem christianissimus et romane 
ecclesie devotissimus’. He is placed in the ninth century and as a predeces- 
sor of Eadimundus, a saintly King martyred in conflict with the Danes, 
whose severed head was kept unscathed by a savage wolf. On f. 172 we are 
introduced in company with Anastasius bibliothecarius to Joannes Scotus 
‘vir perspicacis ingenii ac divini et mellite facundie’ highly valued by 
Charles the Bold. At the Emperor’s bidding he translated the Hierarchies 
of Dionysius the Areopagite from Greek into Latin and composed a book 
‘De nature divisione’, but then being tempted by the munificence of 
‘Elfred’ came to England and there was stabbed (confossus) in his monas- 
tery of Malmesbury (Melberiense) by the pupils whom he taught. His 
treatise on the Eucharist was condemned at the Synod of Vercelli under 
Pope Leo IX. He also commented on the Hierarchy. We should assume 
that this account of the unfortunate Eriugena was derived from William 
of Malmesbury, and it may be, despite the fact that William traces his 
origin not from Ireland but from Pannonia (as ‘Heruligena’), but though 
Schedel may have known the historical writings he may not have known 
the letters. 

After a mention of ‘Odiolo’, abbot of Cluny, on f. 181, comes a note of 
Eduardus anglorum rex, his great sanctity and martyrdom by the guile of his 
stepmother. This sets us looking for St. Dunstan, who comes three pages 
later (f. 182») but of whom the chief thing recorded is that on the day of 
his death he was taught by an angel the antiphon ‘O rex gentium et 
dominator eorum’ which is an addition to the usual story of the ‘Kyrie 
Rex splendens’ discussed by Bishop Stubbs in his Memorials (R.S., pp. 
cxiv. f.). He is followed by ‘Elgar’, son of ‘Ethelstan’ anglorum rex, a most 
Christian monarch who is said to have reigned nine years and built a 
monastery nearly every year. Odo ‘episcopus cantuariensis’, a holy man, is 
noted on the same page, but the next English reference (f. 189») is one of 
horror—the account of a ‘malefica auguriatrix’ carried off by the devil 
on horseback and uttering cries which could be heard for four miles. She 
is riding pillion and the infernal steed is vigorously illustrated. On the same 
page is an entry of eleven lines devoted to Lanfranc, a native of Paris, and 
preceptor of Anselm, teacher at Paris, abbot of Caen and then archbishop 

1 Engl. trans. by A. Plummer, London: Rivingtons, 1871, pp. 1-67. 
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of Canterbury where ‘pleraque bona in ecclesiis anglie fecit’, besides com- 
posing a notable work called ‘Scintillare’ against the errors of Berengarius. 
But neither here nor under Pope Alexander II is there any mention of 
William the Conqueror. Schedel names Abbot Robert as founder of the 
Cistercian Order (f. 195”) but though he also mentions Abbot Stephen 
and assigns the ‘carta caritatis’ to 1107 he knows nothing of St. Stephen 
Harding’s connection with England. He relates the marriage at Maintz 
of Mathildis, daughter of the King of England, to the Emperor Henry V, 
and the erection at her expense (f. 197) of a great Benedictine house in the 
territory of Mantua by the exertions of Anselm, bishop of Lucca, On the 
same page Anselm ‘quem alium fuisse ea tempestate scribunt’, the famous 
archbishop of Canterbury lacks a halo and a woodcut since he was 
only canonized by Pope Alexander VI in 1494 after the publication of this 
Chronicle (the Anshelmus episcopus represented is the Bishop of Lucca). 
We are told of his journey at the age of fifteen to Burgundy, France, and 
Normandy, his choice of Lanfranc as preceptor and a list is given of his 
works, but no account of his notable career in England. Nearly double the 
space is allowed to Malachy, archbishop of Armagh (f. 200), who adorned 
with his doctrine and miracles ‘nedum... hyberniam verum et scotiam’, 
but nothing is said of the famous prophecies. Four lines are given (f. 201) 
to William, a boy stated to have been crucified by the Jews at Norwich, 
with a remarkable woodcut of the scene. It is a narrative which the 
Martiloge (ad. 15 April) enlarges, crediting him with miracles before the 
age of seven and death at the age of twelve, and has furnished the theme of 
an erudite study by Dr M. R. James. 

On f. 202 is a fairly long account of St. Thomas, archbishop of Can- 
terbury (Becket)—much longer than that allowed in the Martiloge 
(ad. 29 Dec. add., 5 Jan.)—with notes of his resistance to King Henry II 
‘et publica eius potestas’, his murder, his ‘sepulcrum marmoreum’, the 
terrible fate of his murderers and his canonization by Pope Alexander III 
(f. 202»). We hear also briefly of John of Salisbury (f. 203) ‘carnotensis 
episcopus et beati thome canthuariensis familiarissimus’, a man of high 
renown for his ‘Vestigia philosophorum’ and ‘Nugae curialium’ and for a 
life of St. Thomas which he wrote ‘accuratissime’. On the next page we 
learn of the alliance of Philip of France and Richard of England against 
Saladin, and their subsequent quarrel about the kingdom of Jerusalem; 
but there appears no subsequent notice of Richard Cceur de Lion, nor 
mention of his captivity, though there are curious notes (f. 207) of the 
relations of King John and his nephew, the Emperor Otho. On f. 209» 
Thomas Anglicus is included among distinguished members of the Order 
of Preachers and Alexandre de Ales and Richardus de Media Villa among 
Friars Minor. 

One of the most enthusiastic eulogies in the Chronicle is given (f. 212») 
to ‘Eadimundus canthuariensis archiepiscopus’, canonized by Innocent IV 
in 1257. He took, his origin ‘ex albendonie villa’ (sc. Abingdon): his 
lifelong purity is noted and the fact that he was accustomed to hear mass 
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every day—a custom profitable to his scholars. Turning to theology he 
became ‘predicator egregius, disputator acutissimus’. We hear also of his 
election at Canterbury, his troubles, his exile and death at Pontigny. The 
rivalry of Alfonso, King of Castile, and Richard ‘Cornubie comes vel comar- 
chus, frater regis anglie’, is recorded with the consequent inter-regnum in the 
Empire (f. 214). The biography of Alexander de Ales (f. 214) ‘parisiensium 
irrefragabilis et precipuus doctor’ does not connect him with England in 
any way and ‘Martinus’ scotus, the historian, is only associated with Rome, 
while of Hadrianus IV (f. 202) we learn no more for our purpose than 
that he was ‘natione anglicus’. Aymo anglicus (sc. Haymo of Faversham), 
the minister general of the Friars minor, is credited with correcting and 
rubricating the breviary by order of Pope Alexander (f. 214»). On f. 216 
is mentioned ‘Heinricus adolescens’, son of the late king Richard, formerly 
Earl of Cornwall, and his murder by Guy Montefort in revenge for the 
slaying of his father Symon Montefort in England. The bitter conflicts of 
Philip the Fair of France with Edward III of England are recorded 
(f. 218). Under Ioannes Scotus O.F.M. (sc. Duns scotus) ‘doctor subtilis’, 
in whose favour many praises ‘velut alter apollo’ are noted, there is no 
mention of his origin, nor of Oxford which hitherto like Cambridge, seems 
to have escaped notice. ‘Ocham’ and Burley are named among his dis- 
ciples ‘quorum ingeniis mirum in modum philosophia creuit’; but we learn 
nothing further about them (f. 221). Another Franciscan, Richard of 
Middleton (de Media Villa), is favourably noticed (f. 222) but Schedel 
says nothing of his origin and seems uncertain of his date. It is from pro- 
fessional interest no doubt that as a physician and traveller he includes 
‘Ioannes Mandena’, called by others ‘de Monte villa’ (sc. Maundeville), 
who is ‘nominatissimus doctor medicine ac miles siue eques auratus, 
natione anglicus’ and travelling on a great part of the earth as ‘maximus 
orbis circulator’ described the wonders of the world and especially of 
Asia and India in various languages. There is no hint of criticism of the 
veracity of his narrative (f. 227). On f. 227” attention is called to a ‘bellum 
atrocissimum’ between Phillip of France and Edward of England and the 
vain effort of Benedict XII to pacify them. Frequent English victories are 
referred to and in particular the battle of Sluys in which 33,000 French- 
men perished in a single fight and, as some relate, the ‘mare flandrense’ 
was stained with blood. On f. 230” comes the plague which beginning in 
1348 spread to Britain. On the next page we have a renewal of war, now 
between Philip’s son John and Edward III, with Edward’s magnanimous 
release of King John after the great victory ‘in pituriensi agro’ (sc. Poitiers) 
in 1356, John’s subsequent breach of faith and Edward’s great punitive 
expedition with 150 warships. The narrative of the return of Gregory XI 
to Rome (f. 231) mentions the apprehensions excited at Florence by the 
warlike strength of the ‘britones anglicique’. 

The whole page (f. 238) devoted to the ‘perfida hussitarum insania’ 
contains the first reference to Oxford which we have noticed. It tells how 
a man of noble birth ‘ex domo quam putridistis vocant’ lighted ‘apud 
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oxoniam anglie ciuitatem’ upon the works of Wicleff ‘De realibus universali- 
bus’ and secured copies of the treatises including ‘De ciuili dominio, de 
Ecclesia, de diuersis questionibus contra clerum’, etc. and vomited ‘wiclefis- 
tarum venenum’ upon his own countrymen. The works made their way 
especially among those who hated the Teutons. Later John Hus is described 
as ‘Lingua potens et mundioris vite clarus’ and it is related how ‘in lun- 
dano’ forty-four articles found in these books were condemned by the 
archbishop of Canterbury and other learned men, Wicleff was exhumed 
and his body was burnt. In an account of the Council of Constance (f. 240) 
in 1414 we hear of the representation of the ‘natio anglica’, of the condem- 
nation of the heresy of Wicleff and the burning of two of his adherents— 
John Hus and Jerome of Prague his disciple—as heresiarchs. A later 
separate account of Hus (f. 241) adds nothing as to his English connec- 
tion. 

On f. 245 is a note of the devastation of France by Henry [V], King 
of England, the attack of John, Duke of Burgundy, the efforts of the 
Cardinal Sancte Crucis to effect a peace to which the English refuse 
consent, and the subsequent murder of John of Burgundy, again referred 
to later (f. 251). 

The concluding sections of the Chronicle contain a series of historical 
surveys arranged under countries. We learn (f. 267) how the Germans, 
having driven out the Britons, occupied England, and having driven out 
the Gauls obtained ‘belgarum helvetiorumque fines’ and extended their 
footing into Italy—indeed, it is remarked that they deserved to be called 
Latins. The account of Norway (f. 282») refers to the ‘brittannicus Oce- 
anus’. In that of Francia (f. 288) is related the part taken by ‘Joanna virgo 
lothoringiensis . . . diuinitus ut creditur admonita’ in the struggle with the 
‘anglici’, the marriage of Margaret of Anjou with Henry [VI] of England, 
the regency of the Duke of ‘Somercet’ in France, the exploits of Talbot, 
the education of a French prince in England. It is noted also that the 
channel between England and Flanders is not more than thirty miles 
wide and (f. 288») that ‘est religiosa natio gallorum’. 

The account of England (f. 289) occupies little more than fourteen 
lines. It was called in old time in turn Albion and Britannia. The rest of 
its history is omitted, no doubt for reasons of space, until the reign of 
Henry VI who being desirous of solitude and ease governed by the judg- 
ment of others rather than his own. The most powerful man was the ‘Dux 
Soffulci’ who gave laws to princes and peoples at his will. We hear of the 
opposition of the Duke of York, the execution of Suffolk and of ‘amicus 
noster’ Adam Molynes, Keeper of the King’s Privy Seal, of the triumph of 
‘princeps Eboracensis’, the execution of Somerset. And that is all. 

Scotland on the same page receives eleven lines. It is ‘eius insule in quo 
(sic) est anglia suprema portio’, separated from England by rivers of no 
great size and a mountain. Here, says Schedel, we have been in winter- 
time when the sun shone for hardly more than three hours. James [I] of 
Scotland was imprisoned for eleven years in England, took a wife thence, 
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put to death many of the ‘reguli’ and was murdered by his household, 
being succeeded by his son. We had heard, Schedel says again, that there 
was a tree in Scotland which growing by the bank of a river produced 
fruits having the form ‘anetarum’ (? of ducks) and that when these were 
very nearly ripe some fell on the earth, some on the water: the former 
rotted, those which were submerged soon came to life and swam under the 
waters and then acquiring feathers and wings flew in the air. Schedel 
eagerly enquired after this famous tree, only to learn that it was not in 
Scotland, but ‘apud olchades insulas’ (sc. the Orkneys). But another miracle 
was presented to him in Scotland itself. We saw, he says, poor men almost 
naked who came begging to the churches and went away rejoicing when 
they had received stones given to them as alms. This kind of stone, he 
adds ‘siue sulphurea siue alia pinguis (sic) materia preditum’ is burnt 
instead of wood, of which the area is bare. A learned commentary on the 
two stories worthy of Sir John Maundeville would be amusing, but he is 
hastening like ourselves to Ireland to which he can unfortunately only 
allot two and a half lines to end the page. It is separated from Britain we 
learn by a channel. Partly it is free and this part enjoys the friendship and 
‘societas’ of the Scots. Partly it obeys the ‘anglicanum imperium’. But he 
concludes ‘since there is nothing worth recording in this period about 
which we are writing let us hasten to the affairs of Spain’. 


1 These occupy thirty-one lines, with as many more for Portugal and are followed by 
Italy with sixteen folio pages. 
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concord in our work’ (Reliquiae Baxterianae, ii. 28), as its purpose 

was expressed by Richard Baxter, its inspirer and leader, has 
aroused frequent interest and attention, alike for the catholicity of its in- 
tention, the degree of success which for a few years it achieved and the 
example which it set to other ministers throughout the country. It is the 
more strange that no accurate study has appeared of its personnel. The 
document containing the original signatures has remained in manuscript 
at Dr Williams’ library, and escaped the notice of Dr F. J. Powicke, 
chapter xi in whose Life (1924) of Baxter is the most recent study of the 
Association. In that chapter Powicke made use of a second, and later, MS. 
list of signatories, but for the rest he relied on the list given in W. A. 
Shaw’s History of the English Church 1640-1660 (1900), ii. 454 f. There Shaw 
strangely asserts that ‘for the geographical extent of the Association we 
are reduced to Baxter’s Autobiography and to Richard Farnsworth’s True 
Testimony against the Pope’s ways: in a return to that agreement of 42 of those that 
call themselves ministers of Christ . . . in the County of Worcester and some adjacent 
parts, published 20th March 1655-56’; as if the list of names provided in 
this Quaker attack on the Association were not taken direct from the first 
edition of The Agreement of Divers Ministers of Christ in the County of Worcester, 
which Baxter published in 1656. Shaw’s list is thus a conflation of the 
names given by Baxter several years post eventum and of those given by 
Farnsworth, including Farnsworth’s vagaries of spelling; and even so Shaw 
duplicates three of the names. In his edition (1939) of Baxter’s Reformed 
Pastor the Rev. J. T. Wilkinson reprints certain documents relating to the 
Association, but for its membership contents himself with a reference to 
‘the full list’ given by Powicke. A collation of the various sources in manu- 
script and in print may be of service in indicating how the movement 
spread from an initial eighteen to a group of something like four times that 
number; and also who were the original, and who the continuing, sup- 
porters of the Association. With the assistance of the Rev. A. G. Matthews’ 
Calamy Revised and Walker Revised it is no-longer difficult to identify most of 
the signatories. For access to the MSS. in Dr Williams’ library and for 
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permission to use them in this paper my thanks are due to Dr Williams’ 
Librarian. 

For ascertaining the membership of the Association there are five 
sources: 

1. The MS. Agreement of 1653 (D.W.L., Baxter MSS., 59.10.165). 
When this was published by Baxter as Christian Concord: or the Agreement of 
the Associated Pastors and Churches of Worcestershire (1653), the names of the 
signatories were omitted. 

2. The MS. Agreement of 1654 (D.W.L., Baxter MSS., 59.13.213). A 
terminus ad quem for the date of this MS. is given by the death of one of the 
signatories, William Bridges, in November 1654 (see below). 

3. The first edition of The Agreement, as published in 1656, in which 
four of the signatures in the MS. Agreement of 1654 are omitted and others 
added. A terminus ad quem for the date of these additional signatures is given 
by the removal of Francis Hyatt from Eckington, as minister of which 
parish he signed, to Flyford Flavel, to which parish he was admitted on 
26 October 1655. The work itself carries at the end (p. 33) the even earlier 
date of 4 May 1655. 

4. The second edition of The Agreement, as published later in 1656, with 
still further signatures. A terminus ad quem for the date of these additional 
signatures is given by the removal of Josiah Rock from Rowley Regis, as 
minister of which parish he signed, to Saundby, to which parish he was 
admitted on 10 September 1656. 

5. The Reliquiae Baxterianae, in which Baxter recalls the names of some 
of ‘the honest Ministers of the Country round about us, who associated in 
a way of Concord with us’ (i.137.21). 

The names as they appear in these five sources are as follows: brief 
notes of identification have been added. 

1. Inthe MS. Agreement of 1653 there are eighteen names: 

Richards Baxter, Pastor Ecclesiae Kedermonasteriensis. 

Char: Nott, pastor de Shelslay (i.e. Shelsey Beauchamp): father of 
John Nott (below); there 1650 (Parliamentary Parochial Survey of 1650, 
in Lambeth Palace MSS., 917, printed by W. Urwick, Nonconformity in 
Worcester (1897), app. ii, p. 171). 

John Boraston, Pasto™ de Ribsford cum Bewdley (i.e. Ribbesford, in 
which parish Bewdley was then a chapelry): probably related to George 
Boraston (below); there 1650 (Urwick, p. 171); conformed; d. 1688, 
monumental inscription in Ribbesford church (Vict. County Hist. of Worcs., 
iv. 313). 

Hen: Osland, Pastor Ecclesiae apud Beaudleia: i.e. Henry Oasland 
(though he always signs Osland), Curate of Bewdley; ejected; licensed as 
Presbyterian teacher 1672; d. 1703: D.N.B.; Calamy Revised. 

Ric: Beeston, pastor of Breedon (i.e. Bredon): conformed; d. 1684; 
erroneously included by Calamy as a Nonconformist, so in C.R., which 
includes all names in Calamy. 

Zgidius Collier, Pastor Eccliae apud Blocklienses: i.e. Giles Collier, 
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Vicar of Blockley (since 1931 Glos., but then Worcs.; not Warws., as 
D.N.B.); conformed; d. 1678: D.N.B. 

Thomas Wright, pastor de Hartlebury: conformed; d. 1702; erroneously 
included by Calamy as an ‘after-conformist’, so in C.R. 

Geo: Hopkins, pastor Ecclesiae in Eveshamia: i.e. Vicar of All Saints, 
Evesham; ejected; d. 1666: C.R. 

Jonathan Grant, pastor de Astley: in 1656 removed to Flixborough, 
Lincs., with certificates from Worcs. ministers; ejected; lic. as Presb. 1672; 
d. 1681: C.R. 

Johannes Dolphin, pastor Eccliae apud Honibornienses: i.e. John 
Dolphin, Vicar of Church Honeybourne; there 1659 (Urwick, p. 175, 
from Lambeth Palace MSS., 999); previously Rector of Broadway 
(Walker Revised, p. 387). 

Jarvis Bryan, pastor Ecclesiae de Swinford Vetere (i.e. Old Swinford); 
ejected; lic. as Presb. 1672; d. 1689: CLR. 

Richardus Dowley, pastor de Stoake-prior (i.e. Stoke Prior): ejected; 
lic. 1672, no denomination stated; d. 1702: C.R. 

Josephs Trebell, pastor Eccliae de Church Lench: i.e. Joseph Treble; 
ejected; but later conformed; d. 1702: C.R. 

Richardus Serjeant, presbjter Ecclesiae q® est apud Kederminste®: 
then assistant to Baxter at Kidderminster; in 1656 removed to Stone, 
succeeding his father-in-law, William Spicer (below); ejected; lic. as 
Presb. 1672; d. 1695-6: C.R. 

Andreas Tristram, pastor Ecclesiae de Clent (since 1844 Worcs., 
but then Staffs.): in 1656 removed to St. Leonard’s, Bridgnorth, Salop; 
ejected; lic. as Presb. 1672; d. 1682: C.R. 

Thomas Mitton de H(e)ightington: d. or removed by 1656, when he 
was succeeded by George Boraston (below). 

Richardus Wo(o)lley, minister of Salwarp(e): brother of Giles Woolley 
(below) ; ejected; lic. as Presb. 1672; d. 1673 or later: C.R. 

Cornelius Woodward, Ecclesiae de Peopleton pastor: conformed; d. 
1666; erroneously included by Calamy as a Nonconformist, so in C.R.; 
previously Rector and Vicar of Lyminge, Kent (W.R., p. 210). 

2. In the MS. Agreement of 1654 the names of Baxter, Boraston, 
Wright, Osland, Tristram, Serjeant, Mitton (not Banton, as Powicke, p. 
176), Collier, Hopkins, Dolphin, Trebell and Woolley reappear, in that 
order. Interspersed with them are the following eight names: 

William Spicer de Stone (i.e. Stone, Worcs., not Stone, Staffs.); 
treated as sequestered by Walker, Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 373, but ‘se- 
questration doubtful’ (W.R., p. 386); d. 1656; succeeded by his son-in- 
law, Richard Serjeant (above). 

Samuel Smith de Kinver (Staffs.): d. or removed by 1656, when Roger 
Kimberley (below) was ‘Minister at Kinver’. 

Thomas Baldwin de Woluerly (i.e. Wolverley): to be distinguished 
from Thomas Baldwin of Clent (below); previously schoolmaster at Kidder- 
minster, where at one time he lived with Baxter; in 1656 removed to 
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Chaddesley Corbett; ejected; lic. as Presb. at Kidderminster 1672; d. 
1693: C.R. 

Thomas Easton, Eccliae Batsfordiensis Pastor: i.e. Rector of Bats- 
ford, Glos.; signed The Gloucestershire Ministers’ Testimony (1648) (C.R., 
P- 555): 

William Bridges, minister of Haruington (i.e. Harvington; not Harding- 
ton, as Powicke, p. 176); there 1650 (Urwick, p. 169); the date given for 
his death by Walker, ii. 188, viz. November 1654, is confirmed by the ad- 
mission to Harvington in that month of Stephen Baxter (below). 

Tho: Mathew, bracketed with Geo: Hopkins (above) as Ecclesiae 
Eveshamiensis Pastores: i.e. Thomas Matthews, Vicar of St. Laurence, 
Evesham; in 1659 removed to Hampton; ejected; but later conformed; d. 
1668-9: C.R. 

Gulielm® Willes, Pastor Ecclesiae Cleeve Prio': i.e. William Willes, 
Vicar of Cleeve Prior; there 1650 (Urwick, p. 170). 

Francis Reynolds, Minist' of Bishampton; there 1650 (Urwick, p. 169); 
perhaps the Francis Reynolds Vicar of Crowle 1667 (V.C.H. Worcs., iii. 
334). 

3. In the first edition of The Agreement (1656) the names of Baxter, 
Boraston, Nott, Wright, Osland, Baldwin, Woolley, Serjeant, Tristram, 
Spicer, Easton, Collier, Hopkins, Matthews, Dolphin, Trebell, Willes (now 
as of Littleton, a parish adjacent to Cleeve Prior, which perhaps he held 
in plurality), Beeston, Bryan and Dowley reappear, in that order: i.e. all 
the signatories of the first MS. Agreement except Grant, who had left the 
county, Mitton, who had perhaps died or removed, and Woodward, 
whose name reappears in the second edition of The Agreement; and all the 
signatories of the second MS. Agreement except Smith, who had perhaps 
died or removed, Bridges, who had died, and Reynolds. Interspersed with 
them are the following twenty-three names: 

Richard Eades, Pastor of Beckford, Glocestershire: i.e. Richard Eedes; 
in 1660-1 removed to Bishop’s Cleeve; ejected; commendatory epistles by 
Baxter prefixed to two of his works; d. 1686: D.N.B.; CR. 

James Warwick, Minister at Hanley Castle: there 1650 (Urwick, p. 
168; not Barwicke, as Shaw, ii. 549); conformed; d. 1675 or later (V.C.H. 
Worcs., iv. 517). 

Thomas Eavans, Minister at Welland: there 1658 (Lambeth Palace 
MSS., 981.141, as printed by Urwick, p. 172, and Shaw, ii. 597). 

John Nott, Teacher at Sheriff Hales, Staffordshire: son of Charles 
Nott (above); brother-in-law of Ambrose Sparry (below); ejected; d. 1702: 


John Hill, Minister at Clifton upon Teame (i.e. Teme): probably the 
John Hill who became Rector of Upton Warren in 1659 (Urwick, p. 174); 
conformed and died there 1699 (V.C.H. Worcs., iii. 233). 

John Freeston, Minister at Hampton Lovet(t): son of John Freeston, 
one of the Kidderminster feoffees who signed the declaration of Baxter’s 
appointment as Lecturer in 1641 (D.W.L., Baxter MSS., 59.3.112; printed 
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by Powicke, i. 296 f.); in 1656 was chaplain to Sir Thomas Rous of Rous 
Lench (D.W.L., Baxter MSS., 59.12.325); ejected: C.R. 

Thomas Bromwich, Minister at Kem(p)sey: father of Lancelot Brom- 
wich (below); ejected; but later conformed; d. 1670; erroneously included 
by Calamy as partly a Nonconformist, so in C.R. 

Thomas Franck, Teacher at Na(u)nton Bea(u)champ: i.e. Thomas 
Franks; ejected; but later conformed; d. 1691; erroneously included by 
Calamy as a Nonconformist, so in C.R. 

John Taylor, Minister at Dudley: there 1647 (W.R., p. 385); there 
1659 (Shaw, ii. 598). 

Humphry Waldern, Minister of Broom: i.e. Humphrey Waldron; 
preached at Kidderminster 1660 when Baxter removed to London; 
ejected; d. 1668: C.R. 

Samuel Bowater, Rector of Astley: conformed; d. 1696, monumental 
inscription in Astley church (V.C.H. Worcs., iv. 236). 

Benjamin Baxter, Minister at Upton upon Severn: brother of Stephen 
Baxter (below); ejected; commendatory epistles by Baxter prefixed to 
three of his works; d. 1670 or before: C.R. 

William Lole, Minister at Pyrton: i.e. William Lowell, Vicar of Pirton; 
there 1643; also from 1641 Vicar of Longborough, Glos.; sequestered; 
W.R., p. 175: conformed (V.C.H. Worcs., iv. 183, as Sole). 

Thomas Francis, Minister at Dod(d)erhil(1): ejected: C.R. 

Thomas Jackman, Minister at Burrough (i.e. Berrow): there 1650 
(Urwick, p. 168). 

William Durham, Pastor of Tredington (now Warws., but then 
Worcs.): ejected; but later conformed; d. 1684; included by Calamy as 
an ‘after-conformist’, so in C.R.; also D.N.B. 

William Kimberl(e)y, Minister at Ridmarley (i.e. Redmarley D’Abi- 
tot, now Glos., but then Worcs.): probably related to Roger Kimberly 
(below): ejected; but later conformed; d. 1678; erroneously included by 
Calamy as a Nonconformist, so in C.R. 

Joseph Baker: Richard Fincher; Preachers of the Gospel in the City of 
Worcester: i.e. Joseph Baker, Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Worcester; ejected; 
d. 1668: C.R. Richard Fincher, Rector of All Saints with St. Nicholas, 
Worcester; ejected; lic. as Congregationalist 1672; but later minister of 
Presb. congregation; d. 1693: C.R. 

John Willmot, Preacher at Parshore (i.e. Pershore): conformed (W.R., 
p- 384). 

Francis Hyat(t), Minister at Eckington: on 26 October 1655 admitted 
to Flyford Flavel; in 1657 removed to Norton Lindsey, Warws., where 
apparently he remained, though he was not episcopally ordained till 1669; 
included by Calamy as an ‘after-conformist’, so in C.R. 

Robert Brown, Minister at White-Lady Aston (i.e. White Ladies 
Aston): ejected; Baptist and Fifth Monarchist; d. 1688: C.R. 

John Dedicot, Preacher at Abbotsley (i.e. Abberley): there 1650 
(Urwick, p. 171). 
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4. In the second edition of The Agreement (1656) all the names printed 
in the first edition reappear, together with that of Cornelius Woodward, 
a signatory of the MS. Agreement of 1653, and the following fifteen names: 

Stephen Baxter, Preacher (sic) at Harvington: brother of Benjamin 
Baxter (above); ejected; d. 1682: C.R. 

Joseph Kettle, Minister at Beeley (i.e. Beoley). 

Thomas Soley, Preacher at Mitton in Kidderminster Parish: con- 
formed; d. 1668; erroneously included by Calamy as an ‘after-conformist’, 
soin CLR. 

George Boraston, Minister at H(e)ightington: probably related to 
John Boraston (above); in 1657 Vicar of Ombersley (W.R., p. 386); prob- 
ably conformed (V.C.H. Worcs., ii. 70, n. 10). 

Richard Moor(e), Preacher at Al(ve)church: ejected; lic. as Presb. 
1672; d. 1683; D.V.B.; CLR. 

Josiah Rock, Minister at Rowl(e)y (Regis), Staffordshire: on 10 
September 1656 admitted to Saundby, Notts.; ejected; lic. as Presb. 1672: 
CR. 

Lancelot Bromwich, Preacher at Enfield (i.e. Enville), Staffordshire: 
son of Thomas Bromwich (above). 

Roger Kimberly, Minister at Kinver, Staffordshire: probably related 
to William Kimberl(e)y (above). 

Richard Good, Minister at Neen, Shropshire (? Neen Savage or Neen 
Solars). 

Robert Durant, Minister at Hig(h)ley, Shropshire: there 1651 (W.R., 
Pp: 307). 

John Wheeler, Minister at Hopton, Shropshire (? Hopton Cangeford 
or Hopton Wafers): probably the John Wheeler who in 1658 was associ- 
ated with Osland, Fincher and Taylor in providing a certificate for the 
admission of John Orford (C.R.) to Arley, Staffs. (Urwick, p. 65, where 
Orford is misspelled Oxford). 

Richard Hin(c)ks, Minister at Tipton (Staffs.): ejected; lic. as Con- 
greg. 1672; d. 1683: C.R. 

Thomas Garland: Robert Norbury; Ministers at Droitwich: i.e. Rectors 
of St. Peter’s and St. Andrew’s, Droitwich, respectively; both there 1650 
(Urwick, p. 164). 

William Shaw, Minister at Rushock. 

5. In the list in the Religuiae Baxter repeats the names of Tristram (as 
Trisham), Baldwin, Baker, Osland, Spicer, Serjeant (as Sergeant), Rock 
(as Rocke), Woolley, Waldern, Kimberley, Benjamin Baxter, Dowley, 
Stephen Baxter, Bromwich (as Bromwick), John Nott and Hopkins in 
that order; and adds the following eight names: 

Mr. Tho. Baldwin, Minister of Clent: to be distinguished from Thomas 
Baldwin of Wolverley and Chaddesley Corbett (above); ejected; lic. as 
Presb. 1672; d. 1701: C.R. 

Mr. Wilsby of Womborne: i.e. Thomas Willesby of Wombourn, Staffs. ; 
ejected; d. 1682: C.R. 
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Mr. John Reignolds of Wolverhampton: ejected; d. 1683: C.R., as 
Reynolds. 

Mr. Giles Wolley: i.e. Giles Woolley, of Bucknell, Oxon.; brother of 
Richard Woolley (above); ejected; C.R., with p. 568 A in app. iii. 

Mr. Edward Bowchier of Church-hill: i.e. Edward Boucher of 
Churchill, near Kidderminster; ejected; lic. as Presb. 1672; d. 1715: C.R. 

Mr. Ambrose Sparry of Martley: brother-in-law of John Nott (above); 
ejected; d. 1679: C.R. 

Mr. John Spilsbury . . . of Bromsgrove: ejected; lic. as Congreg. 1672; 
d. 1699: C.R. 

Mr. Juice . . . of Worcester: i.e. Thomas Juice, Rector of St. Martin’s, 
Worcester; ejected; lic. as Congreg. 1672; d.c. 1705: C.R. 

The seventy-two ministers whose names have appeared in these five 
sources were not all members of the Worcestershire Association at the 
same time. As we have seen, one or two of those in the earlier lists died or 
left the county in 1654 or 1655, while some of those in the last list did not 
enter the county until after those years. Nevertheless, the total number of 
ministers who are known to have been members at one time or another is 
sufficiently impressive. Of those the date of whose death has been ascer- 
tained, thirteen died in the 1680’s and six, besides Baxter himself, in the 
1690’s; while eight lived on into the eighteenth century. It is evident that 
the Association of the 1650’s was in no way an old men’s movement. 

From a survey of the membership as a whole the breadth of the move- 
ment also appears, both geographically and ecclesiastically. Geographi- 
cally, the Association covered Worcestershire fairly generally, from Old 
Swinford and the island of Dudley in the North to Redmarley D’Abitot 
and the island of Blockley (now in Glos.) in the South, and from Church 
Honeybourne and the island of Tredington (now in Warws.) in the East 
to Shelsley Beauchamp and Clifton-upon-Teme in the West. The names 
added to the second edition of The Agreement point to the increasing attrac- 
tion exerted by the Association upon ministers of parishes in the counties 
marching with Worcestershire; but names from Staffordshire and Glou- 
cestershire are already included among the signatories to the second MS. 
Agreement. The one Oxfordshire parish which occurs, Bucknell, is curious 
as being far outside the natural compass of the Association. Family interest 
may have played some part here; for the Rector of Bucknell’s brother, 
Richard Woolley, was Rector of Salwarpe, Worcs., and a member of the 
Association, while their father, also Richard Woolley, though not a mem- 
ber, was likewise beneficed in Worcestershire, at Hindlip. 

Ecclesiastically, a prime purpose of the Association was to bring to- 
gether men ‘adhering to no Faction; neither Episcopal, Presbyterian nor 
Independent, as to Parties; but desiring Union, and loving that which is 
good in all’ (R.B., loc. cit.). That this purpose was achieved is evident 
both from the variations in the titles chosen for themselves by the signa- 
tories and from the diversity of their paths after the Restoration. Of the 
twenty-six who signed the two MS. Agreements, almost all call themselves 
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pastors; but in the other lists there are pastors, ministers, teachers, preach- 
ers and one rector. Moreover, even in the first list the forms used vary; one 
calls himself ‘pastor de Hartlebury’ simply; others, more precisely, 
‘pastor Ecclesiae in Eveshamia’ or ‘pastor Ecclesiae Kedermonasteriensis’ ; 
while a fourth is more personal with his ‘pastor Eccliae apud Honiborni- 
enses’. In the seventeenth century men were still sensitive to verbal 
nuances; and it is not difficult here to imagine a corresponding variety of 
ecclesiologies in the background. 

A similar diversity may be observed in the decisions taken by the signa- 
tories in 1662. As many as thirty-seven of them were ejected, which is the 
more significant if the Association may be assumed to have included, by 
and large, the more lively clergy in the county; but six of these conformed 
later, while eleven are known to have conformed at once, and probably 
others did so, for, since the names of the ejected are known, the presump- 
tion is that those who are not found to have been among the ejected either 
stayed where they were or discovered another living. One member of the 
Association and perhaps a second were actually among those who had 
been sequestered by the Parliament. Moreover, when in 1672 it became 
legal to take out a license as a Nonconformist teacher, of the thirty-one 
former members of the Association who had suffered ejection and had not 
gone back on their Nonconformity only seventeen availed themselves of 
the privilege. Of these the majority took out licences as Presbyterians; but 
four were licensed as Congregationalists, while two, Richard Dowley and 
Baxter himself, declined any stated sectarian denomination. In the person 
of Robert Brown the Association also included one Baptist. Baxter’s claim 
that the Association was one ‘adhering to no faction’ is abundantly sub- 
stantiated by this analysis. By the same token, however, it is clear how 
violently the Restoration brought the purposes of the Association to 
nothing. The broad inclusiveness of Cromwell’s Establishment, which was 
‘nothing more than an institution for preaching and teaching’, and under 
which liberty was left for the ordering of the parishes ‘on the Presbyterian 
model, or on the Congregational, or on the old system of churchwardens, 
which Baxter himself preferred’,? was gone by. From 1662 there was no 
more hope of any Voluntary Association. Men were now forced again to 
take sides and to accept labels: to be Conformists or Nonconformists in the 
new sense which meant little less than Separatists, though Baxter could 
never accept the fact that he was a Separatist; and if Nonconformists, very 
soon to be Presbyterians or Congregationalists, though again this was a 
distinction which for himself Baxter would not accept. The success of the 
Worcestershire Association in bringing together men of various judgments, 
short-lived though it was, must have made the sharp divisions of the 
remaining thirty years of his life doubly bitter to Baxter. 

To describe the work of the Association and to assess its influence on 
religious life in other counties would be to go beyond the scope of this 

1 J. Stoughton, History of Religion in England, London 1881, ii. go. 
2 A. Gordon, Heads of English Unitarian History, London 1895, p. 65. 
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paper. Nor can the full story be told till the mass of Baxter MSS. at Dr 
Williams’ library have been calendared and the extensive correspondence 
during the Commonwealth between Baxter and ministers outside Wor- 
cestershire as well as inside (including ten members of the Association) has 
been studied. From the signatures to the extant correspondence of the 
Worcestershire Association itself, however, it is possible to discover with 
some degree of certainty who the leaders of the movement were. 

In October 1653 a letter from the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Association was answered on behalf of the Worcestershire Association by 
Baxter and Jarvis Bryan (R.B., ii. 34). On 25 August 1654 Baxter, Wright, 
Bryan and Osland wrote to the London Presbyterian Provincial Assembly 
(D.W.L., Baxter MSS. 59.1.246). On 12 August 1655 a letter from the 
Ireland Association was answered by Baxter, Bryan, Osland, Tristram and 
Baldwin of Wolverley (D.W.L., Baxter MSS. 59.5.110; printed in R.B., 
ii. 36). About the end of 1655 Baxter, John Boraston, Bryan, Collier, 
Hopkins and Dolphin addressed a letter to the ministers of the gospel in 
Worcestershire, which is printed at the end of Baxter’s Reformed Pastor. 
Much about the same time (to judge from other correspondence in the 
Baxter MSS.) the Association accepted about £30 from a group of Wor- 
cestershire men in London who called themselves Stewards of the Worces- 
tershire Feast, in order ‘to set up a Lecture . . . And we chose four worthy 
men, Mr. And. Tristram, Mr. Hen. Oasland, Mr. Tho. Baldwin, and Mr. 


Jos. Treble (who only now conformeth), who undertook to go each Man 





his Day, once a Month, which was every Lord’s Day between the four, 
and to preach at those Places which had most need, twice on a Lord’s Day’ 
(R.B., i. 137.30). On 28 May 1657 Wright, Bryan, Baker, Dowley, 
Woolley and Tristram agreed on the Association’s behalf to admonish 
John Doolittle for drunkenness (D.W.L., Baxter MSS. 59.4.131). Finally, 
on 6 August 1658 Baxter, John Boraston, Wright, Collier, Hopkins and 
Trebell wrote The Judgment and Advice of the Assembly of the Associated 
Ministers of Worcestershire . . . In reply to John Durey’s Proposals for Church 
Unity (1658: D.W.L., Baxter MSS. 59.1.78). 

The repetition of the names here is unmistakable. Baxter’s name occurs 
six times, Bryan’s four, and those of Wright, Osland and Tristram three 
times each. It is observable that all these were men who signed the first 
MS. Agreement; as, in fact, did all the others mentioned save Baldwin and 
Baker. The men who were to the fore in forming the Association not un- 
naturally took the lead in its affairs. It is also observable that Old Swin- 
ford, Hartlebury, Bewdley and Clent, the respective livings held by Bryan, 
Wright, Osland and Tristram, lay in convenient proximity to Kidder- 
minster and Baxter; as again, in fact, did some, though not all, of the 
livings held by the remaining signatories to these letters. 

The position of Osland and Tristram as leaders of the Association is 
confirmed by their appearance as protagonists in the dispute which on 21 
February 1654 the Quakers Richard Farnsworth and Thomas Goodaire 
had with ‘Priest Osland, Pastor, so called, to an independent company at 
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Bewdley, and one Andrew Trusterom, Priest at Clent’, and which Farns- 


worth described in The Brazen Serpent Lifted Up On High (1655). Osland | 


also received, as did Baxter, a paper of queries such as in different forms 
the Quakers at this time were putting forth all over the country. Baxter 
printed his reply as The Quakers Catechism (1655). Osland retorted with 
‘antiquaeries’, to which in 1657 an answer was published by the Quaker, 
John Humphryes, under the title A Vision of Eternity. In this work, which 
contains a scornful reference to The Agreement of 1656 Humphryes quotes 
Osland as saying that ‘Burraston and Baxter thy fellow Priests are more 
fitter to whip me then dispute with me’. In 1655-6 the challenge presented 
by Quakerism was a serious matter. The Worcestershire Association 
evidently perceived this, and, as on other occasions, Baxtei, Osland, 
Tristram and John Boraston took the lead. 
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Grundtvig and England 


by P. G. LINDHARDT, Dr. Theol. 
Professor of Church History in the University of Aarhus, Denmark 





people as immense as Grundtvig. His name is known all over the 

world together with the names of Hans Christian Andersen and 
Seren Kierkegaard, but his works are not. He is very difficult to trans- 
late and his train of thought is often difficult to follow. Clear thinking and 
concise expressions were not for him. He was—as he called himself—a 
bard (skjald), and the language of the bard is not always clear although 
it is often profound. 

Early in life he became a minister of the Lutheran Established Church 
of Denmark and performed his clerical duties for more than sixty years. 
In his strife for ‘true Christianity’ he opposed the rationalistic theology of 
his time as well as the modern Kantian and Romantic philosophy and 
formed a quite new conception of ‘true Christianity’. He was a historian 
with a very personal philosophy of history and he was a pioneer in the 
study of mythology, being himself a thinker always expressing his thoughts 
better in myths and in the drama of history than in clear logic. His passion- 
ate temperament showed itself in his work as a poet, displaying his talents 
in almost every form of poetry; his hymns—more than a thousand—are 
rightly considered as being among the greatest treasures of the Danish 
Church. He was an ingenious and creative instructor, an extremely in- 
dependent politician and a social reformer whose ideas in the social realm 
became deeply interwoven with the peasant movements in the nineteenth 
century and with liberalism on a wide scale. The Danish cooperative move- 
ment owes much to him. 

Fighting the rationalistic method of interpreting the Bible, Grundtvig 
made his ‘unparalleled discovery’ in 1825. For a long time he had tried to 
find a kernel to Christianity which could liberate the common man from 
the ‘exegetic papacy’ of the rationalistic biblical criticism. At the same 
time he struggled to find out how those who held to the old Lutheran 
belief could be made free in their legal relation to the rationalistic parish 
priests, who very often altered the ritual at baptism and the holy com- 
munion according to their ‘enlightened’ ideas. Now he clearly saw that so 
far as ‘true Christianity’ is concerned only the Church itself—not theology 
or the theologians—can given the right answer. Here the sacraments came 
into the centre. What says the Church when it admits new members by 
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baptism? It asks: Do you forsake—Do you believe? Renunciation of the 
devil and acceptance of the Creed (The Apostles’ Creed) are therefore the 
conditions on which the Church baptizes. They express ‘true Christianity’ 
and must be the conditions required by the heavenly Maker of the 
Church. And later on by a formal conclusion Grundtvig reached the 
result, that the Creed (as well as the Lord’s Prayer and the institutional 
words of the holy communion) were the words of the Lord himself— 
‘the words of his own mouth’ expressing not only true Christianity 
as a doctrine but giving Christianity existentially as a new and eternal 
life. 

Grundtvig’s sacramentalism is neither High Church nor Low Church 
in the Anglican sense. It has no use for the office of ordination, and on the 
other hand, it is so firmly based on the validity of the word of God that 
the usual Low Church conception of the sacraments does not come into the 
picture. For Grundtvig the sacraments are God’s Word of grace in its 
present and thereby eternal validity, uttered directly and personally. The 
interpretation of the sacraments is existential like that of the hymns, but 
the Grundtvigian milieu which developed in Denmark may correctly be 
characterised as Low Church and sacramental: Low Church because the 
priest does not function on God’s behalf (as High Churchmen would 
think) but on behalf of the congregation, and Low Church because the 
outer frame consists of what is strictly necessary—e.g. the words of institu- 
tion and the Lord’s Prayer are entirely sufficient as the communion ritual 
—but at the same time sacramental, because the congregation gathers in 
the firm belief that it does not meet as a ‘reading-society’ which from the 
leaves of the book shall find memories of the departed, but as a community 
which by God’s grace shall meet the living word, Christ himself, present, 
invisible, but effectively present in the word which the sacraments rest on 
and proclaim. 

This new clearness gave the feeling of standing on a rock, and now he 
heavily attacked the rationalistic leaders in order to make them resign 
their offices as professors and clergymen in the Church, whose Creeds he 
felt they diluted by their theology. This caused an action for libel, and the 
sentence pronounced placed Grundtvig under police censorship for several 
years, until tired of the controversy he resigned his living in 1826. Now 
that he was without fixed responsibilities he again, as often before, dug 
into the study of ancient history and he became more and more convinced 
that there was something common in the old Nordic and the old Anglo- 
Saxon literatures which called for investigations that could only be carried 
out in England. He obtained royal support, and spent the summers of 
1829-31 in England.1 His experiences there were decisive for him in many 
ways for the rest of his life. Here we have to deal especially with the influ- 
ence upon him of the Church debate that was going on in England in 
those years. This influence solved for him the problem how to retain the 
Established Church (which in the times of the absolute monarchy was an 

1 Kirke-Speil, 1871, 388; Mands Minde, 1877, 458 f. 
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GRUNDTVIG AND ENGLAND 


indispensable presupposition) and yet have full freedom of conscience, of 
preaching and of administration of the sacraments. 

Grundtvig first realized in 1825-6 that a split must come. He meant 
that as the ‘old-fashioned believers’ represented the true Christianity (to 
which the Creeds and the statutes of the State Church corresponded) it 
must be the task of the Government to cast out the rationalists, yet without 
civil consequences. In 1827, after the action for libel, he made a motion for 
religious liberty and free withdrawal from the State Church and he saw in 
the English Church system the prototype of religious freedom. Although 
still unable to find the right expression, he more and more conceived that 
the Church of Christ—the community based on the word of the Lord 
himself in the sacraments, an invisible but certainly not inaudible commu- 
nity—can never be identical with any historical church-community.? But 
the final solution he did not find till after the visits to England. 

After 1807—the bombardment of Copenhagen and the robbery of the 
Danish fleet—England was regarded as the enemy, the perpetrator of 
violence, who was chiefly responsible for Denmark’s misfortunes. Grundt- 
vig also shared this view. He had attacked England in prose and verse, 
and it was the image of ‘false Albion’ and a ‘nation of shop-keepers’ which 
haunted him. He believed that England would soon fall, not by ‘external 
power, but by internal rottenness’ and he saw clearly the social problems 
which industrialism had produced in England. Neither did English Chris- 
tianity inspire him with respect: ‘In no Protestant country is the external 
Church service so greatly honoured, and nowhere else have numerous 
societies worked at so great expense to promote Christianity at home and 
abroad, and nowhere else is there less Christianity in the hearts.’* 

Probably his acquaintance with John Locke‘ was contributory towards 
changing his mind, and his work on the old Chronicles brought him in 
contact with the Old English literature (Beowulf Legend).® In the 1820s, 


1 In order to understand Grundtvig’s position and the events which he influenced, 
some knowledge of the circumstances of the State Church of Denmark is necessary. 
Membership in the State Church was compulsory and Church ceremonies involved civic 
consequences. Baptism, confirmation and the marriage ceremony were compulsory for 
all Danish citizens and these carried legal consequences. Communion was (strictly 
speaking) also compulsory but on this point the law was not enforced. The parish was a 
unit of the Church and all inhabitants of the parish must be served in all ecclesiastical 
matters by their parish priest. The rationalists practised extreme freedom in their 
preaching, far removed from the spirit of the Lutheran confession, and took liberties 
with the liturgy, violating both the spirit and the letter of Creed and ritual. As the 
relations between the parish priest and the congregation were regulated by law this 
might lead to conflicts of conscience, a problem which the religious revivalists daily 
emphasize 1 and which they tended to solve by breaking out of the Church and forming 
dissenting groups. 

2Cf. P. G. Lindhardt, ‘Borgerlig Indretning—himmelsk gest’, in Dansk teologisk 
Tidsskrift, 1949, 129 f., and my book Grundtvig: An Introduction, London 1950. 

3 Udvalgte Skrifter (subsequently cited as U.S.), ii. 345 f. 

4H. Hoirup: Grundtvigs Syn paa Tro og Erkendelse, 1949, 137 f. 

5 As early as 1820 Grundtvig translated the Beowulf Legend into Danish and pro- 
duced generally accepted contributions to its interpretation which have been generally 
accepted by scholars, as for instance R. W. Chambers and Kemp Malone. On 
Grundtvig’s work on the Old English literature see, moreover, Brage og Ydun, iv, 1841, 
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when several Danish scientists began visiting England, Grundtvig had 
plainly changed his tune. Maybe this was also partly due to his belief that 
the Rationalism of the Continent was not so strong in England! and be- 
cause under the stress of Church strife and his broodings over the problems 
of how Church profession and liberty of religion could be united, his eyes 
were opened to the relations between the Church of England and the 
Dissenting Churches. The liberal legislation which repealed the Test and 
Corporation Acts in 1828-9 could only strengthen his confidence in the 
English sense of liberty and common sense.” But even after 1825 his ideas 
were not yet crystal clear. He found a certain support for them, however, 
in the doctrine of the apostolic succession, and in 1827 he declared that 
‘according to my theological conviction there is no Christian profession of 
teaching without ordination by the laying on of hands, and that where the 
episcopal ordination is not uninterruptedly propagated, there are no 
bishops in the ecclesiastical sense, but a great lack of bishops which could 
and should be remedied as God has provided that the ordination of bishops 
is propagated in the orthodox English Church’.® 

In any case there was one Englishman with whom Grundtvig had 
made contact, namely Edward Irving, at that time still a Scottish minister 
at the Presbyterian Church in London. Grundtvig mentions Irving’s ‘Preli- 
minary Discourse’ to Ben Ezra’s work on the Second Advent which he 
apparently became aware of after he had exchanged letters with Irving 
about an earlier book (For the Oracles of God) and got the book about Ben 
Ezra from its author.‘ It was doubtless their feeling for cecumenical Chris- 
tianity which brought these two men into contact, but there were also 
great differences of opinion between them.® 

Irving was a disappointment; when at last they met each other they 
could not find any common ground; in conversation they could not get 
into contact, and a visit to Irving’s church did not help: ‘Of course he has 
excellent gifts, but he is so taken with his own ideas, and so affected in his 
expressing of them that, to use his own phrase about everything that differs in 
the least from his own opinions, one cannot stand it.’* They never met again. 
480 f.; Grundtvig’s text-edition with introduction (Beowulfes Beorh eller Bjovulfs-Drapaen, 
1861); Fr Ronnings treatise in Historisk Maanedsskrift, 1885, iv, 1f., 321f, v. rf, 
Brevveksling med Molbech, 154 f., Grundtvigs Breve til hans Hustru under Englandsrejserne, 1920, 
passim; J. P. Bang, Grundig og England, 1932, passim; and H. Toldberg, ‘Grundtvig og 
de engelske antikvarer,’ Orbis Litterarum, v. 3-4, 1947. 

1 Probably he had heard of the anti-rationalist writings of H. J. Rose and E. B. Pusey. 

® Theologisk Maanedsskrift, xii. 1828, 30. 

3 U.S., iv. 611. However Grundtvig scarcely attached great importance to the suc- 
cession; the ordination of priests was continued in Denmark, and if God will make 
prophets bishops can be dispensed with. But as late as in 1854. when Martensen was to 
be consecrated bishop he was requested by a couple of Grundtvigian priests to be con- 
secrated by a Swedish bishop in order to mend the break which took place in Denmark 
in 1537 when the first Lutheran bishops were ordained by Bugenhagen who was not a 
bishop himself. 

4 Bang, op. cit., 30 f. The book is preserved with Irving’s dedication: ‘To the Rev. 
S. F. Grundtvig of Copenhagen, In testimony of my Esteem and Love to Him and 


Honour of His Sufferings in the Cause of the Gospel of Christ.” 
5 For instance, about eschatology and the millenium. 6 Englandsbreve, 35. 
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GRUNDTVIG AND ENGLAND 


Like so many others who are in England for the first time, Grundtvig 
at first felt sad and lonely. He was not used to being away from home; he 
missed his wife and children, and felt the coolness of the English towards 
foreigners unusually intensely. Some unfortunate experiences with lodg- 
ings and the endless complications in getting admission to the British 
Museum irritated him. He had never learnt English and had great diffi- 
culties in speaking it, and he ‘was an awkward man without any small 
talk, who had some difficulty in getting into touch with his equals in 
England’, but gradually as he learnt the language and got to know people 
he was kindly received and helped in many ways. On each visit his con- 
tentment grew. 

During the first year he visited only London, but later also Exeter 
(where he was present at the enthronement of a bishop), Bristol, Oxford 
and Cambridge. In London he visited the Central School at Southwark, 
whose monitorial system was also appreciated in Denmark, but unfortun- 
ately he had no opportunity of visiting the University of London, which 
had already interested him highly before his arrival in England. He found 
in the aim and the organization of the new University a parallel to his 
favourite idea: the High School of Sore. He was very glad to see that the 
old ‘cloister-schools’ in Oxford and Cambridge were no longer sufficient, 
and that the teaching in London University was not based on religious 
presuppositions (contrast Thomas Arnold) as in Oxford and Cambridge.? 
Later on he became more impressed by those two universities, but cer- 
tainly his High School idea was formed on the plan of London University, 
even if personal experiences of the academic life in Oxford and, especially, 
Cambridge became an important inspiration. 

In 1830 he paid a visit to the Archbishop of Canterbury (William 
Howley) at Lambeth Palace. He brought him books from the Danish 
Primate, bishop Minter, and expressed his great regard for the Church of 
England.* The Archbishop received him kindly and gave him valuable 
introductions both to the Archdeacon of Exeter and to influential people 
in Oxford. 

Of course Grundtvig also got into touch with several of the Anglo- 
Saxon scholars of that time, but, except for Richard Price, he made no 
real friends, and Price was already dead by 1833. He became rather inti- 
mate for a while with John Bowring (and his charming sisters at Exeter) ; 


1Toldberg, Grundtvig og de engelske antikvarer, 259 ff., 309. Certainly Grundtvig 
showed much interest in the British experiment, but I do not feel quite sure of Told- 
berg’s suggestion, that the mutual (or monitorial) system of the School ‘influenced the 
organization of his Folk High School system’. 

2 Grundtvig’s papers (in the Royal Library of Copenhagen) on the University of 
London are as yet unpublished—there are two fragments in Danish (fasc. 342) and one 
in English (fasc. 363); cf. Toldberg, op. cit., 261 f. 

3 Letters in fasc. 446. Grundtvig mentions that he has resigned his office in the ‘con- 
tradictory’ (protestant) Danish Church but adds, that not even his literary interests in 
England would have made him cross the sea ‘if I had not learned from the history of the 
holy catholick church to revere the Church of England and to long for better information 
about her establisment and her institutions’; cf. Englandsbreve, 107. 
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in 1830 a breach occurred between them—Bowring seems to have despised _| 


the Nordic literature more than Grundtvig could stand—but in 1831 they 
again worked together and Bowring made Grundtvig write a review of 
Henry Wheaton’s History of the Northmen for The Westminster Review.' 
Bowring also introduced Grundivig to George Borrow, who helped him 
with the transcription of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts.? By Lord Spencer, 
Grundtvig was introduced to Sir Frederick Madden, an official of the 
British Museum,* and during his last visit he also met the young John 
Mitchell Kemble and was rather fascinated by him.+* 

Once Grundtvig visited the Society of Antiquaries,® but without get- 
ting into contact with the members. Three of his fellow-countrymen were 
at that time made foreign members of the Society, but Grundtvig never 
became a member himself. Not much came of his work on the Anglo- 
Saxon MSS. which lay as neglected treasures in English libraries before he 
came. In reality his plans went beyond scientific research-work, in spite of 
the industry he spent on this. He wanted to force the Englishman to 
acknowledge his forefather, the Anglo-Saxon; he wanted to teach him 
universal history as centred in the individual nations—a view which cer- 
tainly the British antiquarians did not accept—and to teach him to acknow- 
ledge his spiritual relationship with the spirit of the North. In this way 
the fellowship between the peoples of England and Scandinavia would 
be confirmed and developed.® 


1 The Westminster Review, xv, 1831, 442 f.; cf. Toldberg, op. cit., 298 f. There is great 
conformity between this Review and the huge Mythology of the North. 

? Herbert Jenkins, The Life of George Borrow, i, 1912, 82; cf. Toldberg, op. cit., 266 f. 
Toldberg’s remarks that Bowring prevented a real collaboration between Grundtvig 
and Borrow seem quite justified. 

° Toldberg, op. cit., 280 f.; cf. the following remark: ‘Madden’s Diaries provide evi- 
dence that Grundtvig was not justified in looking upon him as one of his most loyal 
friends.’ When he discovered Grundtvig’s ability in reading the Anglo-Saxon texts and 
heard that he wanted to publish the chief Layamon MS. in Copenhagen, he changed 
his policy towards him, and Grundtvig’s misfortunes in his Anglo-Saxon work are very 
much due to this fact. The intrigues of the British antiquaries need not be related here 
as Toldberg has discussed them very thoroughly. 

* Englandsbreve, 167 f. 

5 Englandsbreve, 14; cf. Toldberg, op. cit., 278 f. The Foreign Quarterly Review, vi 
(1830), contains an article on Danish literature. After a very fine treatment of Oehlen- 
schlager it continues (p. 81): ‘GComtemporaneous with Oehlenschlager, and formed to a 
great extent under the same circumstances, was Nicholas Grundtvig, an eloquent 
preacher and poet, whose services have not been in the regions of fancy, but in those of 
learned research. His productions ought to have excited more attention in England, 
which he visited last year, unknown and unnoticed, for he has mainly occupied himself 
with topics of deep interest to all Anglo-Saxon students, and be it allowed us to remark, 
that there is no portion of the field of our literature which has been less successfully 
cultivated than the Anglo-Saxon. ... Grundtvig’s Bjovulfs Drape, and poetical transla- 
tions of this Anglo-Saxon epic is honourable to his taste, talent and erudition. The 
introduction is valuable for its facts, and the notes acute and useful, proposing various 
emendations, and suggesting much matter for intelligent criticism.’ The authors were 
Bowring and Borrow. In 1833 J. M. Kemble published The Anglo-Saxon Poems of 
Beowulf and in the preface he mentioned Grundtvig’s ‘spirited paraphrase’ of Beowulf 
written in 1820. Otherwise Grundtvig’s name has been quite forgotten or omitted in the 
writings of Anglo-Saxon scholars until quite recent times. 

* Mands Minde, 456 f., 466 f. 
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GRUNDTVIG AND ENGLAND 


During the first year Grundtvig felt that little interest was taken in his 
work, but in 1830 the British Museum approached the Chapter of Exeter 
Cathedral in whose possession was the Leofric MS. which Grundtvig had 
examined. On his departure the same year some booksellers suggested, at 
the request of Grundtvig’s friends, that Grundtvig should publish some of 
the best Anglo-Saxon MSS., even if he prefered to confine himself to the 
Beowulf Lay. At that time it came to nothing more than the issue of invita- 
tions to subscribe and in the preface Grundtvig rather made fun of the 
English because they cared so little for the treasures of their literature." 

But when he came back in 1831 Grundtvig saw that his plan had been 
taken up by the Society of Antiquaries; another prospectus had been sent 
out subscribed by a number of those who had supported Grundtvig the 
previous year. Apart from his first disappointment and annoyance (and 
his not having confidence in the qualifications of the editor, B. Thorpes) 
he was soon satisfied. It had been felt in England that it was not right that 
a foreigner should undertake the work and this had stimulated interest in 
the matter. Grundtvig wrote home: ‘My intentions were far more to arouse 
the English to do the thing than to do it for them.”? His intention was thus 
far realised, and he continued his work. 

During his visits Grundtvig also met such interesting people as Richard 
Owen and the later Cardinal Manning,* but his most splendid time in 
England he spent in Cambridge—‘the ugly town at the gutter of Cam’. 
Here he enjoyed the hospitality of Professors Whewell, Babbage, Sedgwick 
and Airy; here he met the famous Evangelical clergyman, Charles 
Simeon,‘ and sometimes lunched with Hugh James Rose, the High 
Churchman and antirationalist controversialist. He also worked in the 
famous collections of Corpus Christi College and became a friend of John 
Heath of King’s College, whose many valuable Scandinavian books (in- 
cluding several of Grundtvig’s) are still in the possession of King’s College 
library. He speaks of the people he met in Cambridge as ‘the Germanising 
circle’,> probably using the word in the sense of ‘continental’ rather than 
especially ‘German’, and certainly nearly all the people he met had ac- 
quaintance of and relations with Germany and the Continent. He lived in 
Trinity College with Whewell and ‘worked in the library until 4 o’clock 
and was later a guest in the College Halls, especially Trinity College 
where I was treated like ‘‘a good old fellow” who had come visit his native 


1 Bibliotheca Anglosaxonica: Prospectus and Proposals of a Subscription for the publication of 
the Anglo-Saxon MSS. illustrative of the poetry and literature of our Language, most of which has 
never yet been printed. 

2 Breve, ii. 194. 3 Englandsbreve, 178, 110. 

4 Englandsbreve, 149. He did not like Simeon and among the Grundtvig MSS. (fasc. 
448), where many as yet unpublished letters from British correspondents are kept, there 
is a sermon of Simeon’s with a friendly dedication to Grundtvig; but he has not read it! 

5 Brevveksling med Molbech, 176: cf. Breve, ii. 194. If Grundtvig met some of the 
young scientists and men of literature of Trinity College (Julius Hare, John Sterling, 
Rich. Trench, Connop Thirlwall, F. D. Maurice, some of whom at least were in Cam- 
bridge at that time) his words about the ‘German’ circle are even more justified. I intend 
to publish a study on this subject in Studia theologica. 
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land. Here I have stayed for a fortnight, closer to English Literature than 
on my other visits, and have really in a way become naturalised’. Often in 
later years he spoke with enthusiasm of this time in Cambridge. 

What, then, was the result of these first visits to England? The social 
and political conditions did not greatly interest him; he continued to be a 
severe critic of the estate owners’ relations to the peasants, of the harmful 
effects of the Corn Laws, of the manufacturers’ relations to the workers 
who by industrialization were in danger of themselves becoming machines. 
He felt the division between the rich and the poor very keenly and thought 
that Scandinavia was far more fortunate in this direction. Neither did the 
English parliamentary system—the ideal of all liberals—appeal to him; he 
still clung to autocracy and was shocked by the political events in the 
summer of 1831, when the Reform Bill was carried through the House of 
Commons and opposed by the House of Lords. His ideas of liberty never 
agreed with those of Liberalism.? 

The condition of the Church attracted him in a certain sense. Certainly 
he found the Anglican Church too dry and stiff, and he never learnt to 
appreciate its liturgy, but in 1831 he was still in sympathy with episcopacy: 
‘Although the episcopal Church in England does not at the moment par- 
ticularly honour its name, it is however an orthodox Church with real 
(not self-made bishops)—and I know by my own experience that it has 
another emphasis when a bishop rather than one of us gives the blessing 
in the Name of the Lord.’? Nevertheless, the religious split in England was 
proof to him that the Calvinistic appeal to Scripture did not work out in 
practice. It was impossible to build unity on the Bible alone. This could 
only be based on the confession of Christ, and the history of the Church of 
England was a plain sign that religious liberty was necessary. The develop- 
ment of events after 1828 gave him hope of some such thing in the rela- 
tions between the Church of England and the Dissenters—but of course it 
had been better if the split could have been avoided (cf. p. 217). He felt, 
however, that the Anglican Church was too stiff and cold and lacking in 
spiritual liberty; and the social position of the bishops was, he thought, 
harmful to the Church. 

Of lasting importance for Danish spiritual life was Grundtvig’s study 
and unique re-composition of old English religious lays. There is no doubt 
that he felt himself strongly attracted by Anglo-Saxon Christianity with its 
deep emphasis on Christ as Lord of Heaven, and his pre-occupation with 
this idea marked his hymn vocabulary ar:d choice of symbols. Grundtvig 
also did some of the more recent English hymns into Danish. Especially 
well-known and loved in Denmark are: J. Montgomery’s ‘O spirit of the 
living God’, Charles Wesley’s “The saints of earth and those above’, and 
G. T. Noel’s ‘If human kindness meets return’.* 


1 Breve, ii. 194. 

2 Grundtvig’s opinions are best expressed in the lectures Mands Minde, 1838, but are 
also strewn about his writings of the 1830s and 1840s. 

3 U.S., V. 353- * Sang-Verk til den danske Kirke, i, nos. 360, 364, 372. 
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GRUNDTVIG AND ENGLAND 


In spite of all his criticisms Grundtvig always thought that England 
and Scandinavia were much alike, as the language and the literature had 
taught him, and when the German nationalism began to make itself felt 
and stirred up the struggle for nationalism in Slesvig, the idea of an alli- 
ance between Denmark (the North) and England took firmer shape. 
Grundtvig did not indeed deny the virtues of the Germans and the services 
they had rendered to European culture, but both their numbers and their 
qualities made them a threat to their neighbours. He would not like to be 
‘alive that day when the whole of the so-called Germany from the Baltic 
to the Mediterranean, and from Weichsel to the Rhine should become an 
Empire in more than name; for even the tyranny which France practised 
under Napoleon in Europe would be a mere bagatelle compared to that 
of such a Germany under its God of War who would certainly make his 
presence felt, for the German earnestness and thoroughness would in this 
direction be ten times more oppressive than the French volatility and 
superficiality, and we poor Danes who have difficulties enough in defend- 
ing our own characteristics against a Germany of small states would easily 
be completely swallowed up by a united one’. 

In the association with England Grundtvig saw a guarantee of the 
liberty of the North, not only politically but spiritually, because these two 
races are congenial spirits. He foresaw that the coming steamship traffic 
would be able to take Danish products over to England and to the great 
markets of the world, and later he also propounded his political plans: ‘All 
that now could and ought to happen is the founding of a firm, binding 
Nordic federation under the co-operation and care of the Western powers, 
and especially of England, a league which it should be given not to the 
Governments, but to the Parliaments to reduce or enlarge, whilst all 
Scandinavian forces by land or by sea should be placed as one against any 
attack from Germany or Russia.’* On this point the year 1864 was a bitter 


1 Mands Minde, 376 f. The danger threatens more from Prussia than from the German 
universities. This prophetic saying was uttered in 1838 long before the union of Germany 
and the German wars of aggression. 

2 During the Crimean War Grundtvig wrote a paper on this mattér (1855). It is a 
fragment (fasc. 363)—yet unpublished—and written in English. In this paper Grundtvig 
tries to attract England’s attention to the problems of the North: ‘But in our North we 
find Races inspired by the Spirit of liberty and armed with an indomitable courage and 
native hardihood. Of this all their history bears witness. Of this the brave and free and 
enduring English people also is a proof—for four-fifths of its forefathers were gallant 
Northmen. It was only in consequence of internal disunion fostered and used by Russian 
intrigues, and the unfortunate dynastic and territorial connection with Germany, that 
Moscow succeeded in the eighteenth century, in seizing the Baltic Provinces, and in 
founding a Navy already far more powerful than the fleets of the sundered Scandinavian 
States. Let then the Western Powers use the same means against Cronstadt and Peters- 
burgh as they have against Sebastopol. Let them annihilate the Russian fleet in the 
Baltic; they will then only need to establish that Northern Confederation between Deamark, 
Norway and Sweden-Finland for which the Northern peoples are already so eager in 
spite of the weakness and intrigues of their governments. The rest would follow of itself. 
The free North would triumphantly guard its own shores. The centre of the Russian 
movement is Petersburgh and its principally-Finnish fleet. Destroy that fleet and fling 
back that centre to Moscow. Else all opposition will be fruitless and the Baltic will in the 
nineteenth century become, like the Black Sea in the eighteenth, a Russian Lake. In that 
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disappointment; Scandinavia was dismembered and England allowed 
Germany to partition Denmark. 

That which made the deepest impression on Grundtvig in England 
was neither its civil nor its ecclesiastical institutions; it was, above all, the 
creative activity of the people. England seemed to him like an enormous 
humming beehive. Here one worked to be of use; in Germany for the sake 
of the work itself. And although the making of profits played a too domi- 
nant part English industry, in contrast with that of the Continent, had a 
real human stamp, ‘and all that is truly human and bears the mark of the 
spirit, even if it is the work of men’s hands, could just as little continue to 
exist as it could come into existence’. 

But the decisive factor about the English activity was that it developed 
in liberty: ‘the free living activity, the masterly grip of the beneficial, and 
the clear vision of the actual and lastingly glorious—that was what I really 
admired in England; and I am sure that Denmark can acquire it to a 
degree that certainly will not make us either so rich or so powerful, but 
well-to-do, independent, respected and a thousand times happier than the 
famous islanders, who get only little happiness from all their greatness, 
power and might, becanse they love and are loved so little’. 

The visits to England became an important event in Grundtvig’s 
development; he acquired a sense of the present and became a realist. 
Positive human life in its endless variations dawned on him. In 1832 he 
wrote ‘since my last visit to England I have become especially anti-German 
and so pro-English, so tremendously practical that although you will recog- 
nise my personality you will certainly be surprised’. Grundtvig always 
stood by his ‘Anglomania’: ‘Were I not a Dane I would prefer above all 
to be an Englishman.”? 

Back in Denmark and faced with the strife between ‘old-fashioned 
Christianity’ and rationalism Grundtvig now approached the matter in 
quite a new way in a little polemic essay against the Dean of Copenhagen 
(whose omissions in the Creed at baptism had caused complaints). As yet 
there are only hints, but it is plain that he is no longer thinking of leaving 
the State Church. Of the Rationalists he says: ‘Although I could certainly 
wish to be, as regards the Church, as sharply divided from my opponents 
as possible yet I wish for the sake of good fellowship rather to be as close 
case nothing can prevent Russia from seizing by some sudden coup the Sound and the 
Danish Islands. But Sweden would then be so jammed in by the Czar on both sides of its 
territory that its resources would not allow it any prolonged resistance. Norway, already 
more than threatened, would follow as a matter of course. But Russia in possession of the 
Sound and the martial northern populations, and commanding the finest sailors in the 
world next the English, would then “‘gravitate” so strongly that there would no longer 
be any question of breaking its supremacy. The rest of the West would then have abun- 
dant difficulty in holding their own for a longer or shorter period, for the end would come.’ 
A century later these words are of no less current interest. In his day Grundtvig remarked 
that if Germany or Russia conquered Denmark he would emigrate: ‘even if I were 90 
years old I would have myself carried out of a country in which a German or a Russian 
ruled’; Danskeren, v. 1890, 214. 


1 Mands Minde, 443. 2 Mands Minde, 283. 
3 ‘Om Daabs-Pagten’ (‘The Baptismal Covenant), 1832; U.S., v. 366 f. 
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GRUNDTVIG AND ENGLAND 


to them as possible, as ecclesiastical separation should by no means cause 
rancour or civic coolness, but yet in all probability will carry these great 
temporal misfortunes with it’. It is here that the lessons learnt in England 
show their effect. It is the fate of the Church of England which makes him 
adhere to the civic goodfellowship, the human relationship in spite of reli- 
gious limits. The debate on Church matters raging in England during 
Grundtvig’s sojourns—in Parliament, in newspapers and periodicals—had 
very much stressed his view of religious freedom without civil disabilities," 
and in this connection he admits that the ‘greatest possible liberty in 
spiritual matters is best for us all’, Thus liberty does not mean liberty to 
reject the faith of the Church, but to retain it. He suggests, therefore, that 
the parish-ties (cf. p. 209 n.1) be dissolved so that in Church matters every 
can apply to whichever clergyman he wishes. 

These ideas are given fundamental clarity in The Danish State Church 
impartially considered (1834).2 Now the State Church is no longer an actual 
Church. There is a decisive difference between the Holy Catholic Church, 
which is visible to faith only and on which faith is confessed, and the State 
Chruch which is simply a State Establishment (it is typical that he uses 
the word Establishment), which ‘the Government can chop and change 
according to its will . .. when by that no injury is done to liberty of con- 
science which is the chief principle of all religion and every law-abiding 
citizen’s permanent right’. 

In full agreement with the idea of enlightenment Grundtvig declares 
that the State Church with liberty of conscience is a useful, indeed a neces- 
sary factor in the education of the people in a state, and it promotes 
spiritual competition. Liberty must take two forms: (1) the abolition of 
the parish-ties, which is a childishly easy means of solving all difficulties, 
(2) liberty for the priest so that he is free to speak and act according to his 
convictions in preaching and in the administration of the sacraments. Yet 
there is no question of unbridled liberty. For the demand for liberty for the 
priesthood springs firstly from pietistic motives, from the indignation that 
is felt by orthodox priests at being forced to serve mockers and vicious 
persons (cf. p. 209 n. 1). Therefore the strict Lutheran oath which the clergy 
are obliged to take must be changed to a promise to administer the sacra- 
ments according to Christ’s institution, preach according to the sincerest 
convictions in agreement with the Scriptures and embellish ‘learning with 
discipline and good habits’. 

As at the same time the revision of Church ceremonies was going on, 

1 Grundtvig might have heard about these matters already from John Bowring. 
Bowring was an Unitarian and he took Grundtvig to the church of W. J. Fox (whose 
sermon seemed to Grundtvig very dry: Englandsbreve, 86), the editor of The Monthly 
Repository. This periodical fought energetically for religious freedom and in the summer 
of 1830 a Unitarian congress (under the conduct of Bowring and F. D. Maurice’s 
father, Michael Maurice) ‘without exception or reserve advocated the principle that no 
civil distinctions or disabilities should attach to opinions on religious matters’ (Monthly 
Repository, 1830, 447 f.). Grundtvig read the newspapers eagerly and was well acquainted 
with the pamphlet-literature of the time. : 

2U.S., viii. 52 f. 
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Grundtvig maintained that the old-fashioned believers would best be | 


served with the existing rituals, and if changes were to be made according 


to the taste of the time, the priests must be free to chose as regards the new 
rituals, otherwise there would be an intolerable restraint of conscience. | 
Moreover, there must be a certain liberty with regard to the hymns, and a 
supplement could be introduced to remedy the lack of suitable hymns in 
the official Hymn-book. By such freedom inside the State Church it would 
be possible to combine all the advantages of liberty of spirit with the neces- 
sary civic order—even England would envy us—and the fatal religious 
and national schism—which England did not escape—would be prevented. | 
Priests and congregations of different views could thus live peacefully to- 

gether in a human comradeship. Both the faith of the fathers and liberty 

of conscience could be protected if the Government by loyal guidance 


would maintain the balance of power, which would be to its own advan- | 


tage, in any case. The State Church would benefit by its work in enlighten- 
ing the people and by furthering a worthy rivalry, and so would become a 
spacious civic Establishment in which the Holy Catholic Church of Christ 


could dwell freely as a heavenly guest, as truly as the element of the spirit | 


always is liberty. 


This new conception of the difference between the State Church and | 
the Church of Christ does not—as has been pointed out—originate from | 


the reformation doctrine of the Church in a broader sense (i.e. including 
all nominal Christians) and in a narrower sense, but it provides a most 
striking parallel to the views of S. T. Coleridge,! who was similarly very 
anxious to distinguish between the National Church, the Church of Eng- 
land, and the Church of Christ, the Church in England. The National 
Church is, according to Coleridge, an estate of the realm (just as the King | 


and Parliament are) and its object is ‘to secure and improve that civilisa- 


tion without which the Nation could be neither permanent nor progressive’ 
and to ‘preserve the stores and to guard the treasures of past civilisation, 
and thus bind the present with the past, to perfect and add to the same, 
and thus connect the present to the future’. And thus ‘the proper object 
and end of the national Church is civilisation with freedom’. This is a 
parallel to Grundtvig’s view: the aim of the State Church is enlighten- 


ment. To both of them the National Church is indispensable and its | 


abolition would be a great disaster. 


The National Church need not be Christian; it is an Establishment of | 
the people, but ‘in relation to the National Church ... the Church of | 


Christ is a blessed accident, a providential boon, a grace of God, a mighty 
and faithful friend, the envoy, indeed, and liege subject of another state, 
but which can neither administer the laws nor promote the ends of this 
other state, without advantage . . . to the true interests of the States, the 


1 On the Constitution of Church and State according to the Idea of each, 1829. Here the 4th 
edition, 1852, is used; cf. R. Sanders, Coleridge and the Broad Church Movement, 1942. 
There are many parallels between Coleridge and Grundtvig, not only in regard to the 
relations between Church and State. 
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GRUNDTVIG AND ENGLAND 


aggregate of which is what we mean by the world, that is, the civilised 
world’. The Church of Christ ‘was, most awfully, a God-send’.! It has no 
relation to the state or states (its contrast is the World), but it ‘completes 
and strengthens the edifice of the state, without interference or com- 
mixture in the mere act of laying and securing its own foundations. And 
for these services the Church of Christ asks only protection and to be let 
alone’,? but ‘even this only on the ground that there is nothing in her con- 
stitution or in her discipline inconsistent with the interests of the State’. 
This is another parallel to Grundtvig’s view: the Church of Christ is a 
heavenly guest, dwelling in the Establishment of the people. There is also 
a very interesting parallel between Thomas Arnold of Rugby and Grundt- 
vig. Not only were they both historians, preachers and instructors, and 
had what Anglicans call ‘a Lutheran mentality’, but a comparison between 
Grundtvig’s book on the State Church of 1834 and Arnold’s Principles of 
Church Reform (1833) is well worth while. Arnold takes the view that the 
principles of the Church of England were certainly true and liberal, but 
Hooker’s broadness was spoilt by Laud’s uniformity; therefore the Dis- 
senters, whose principles are really narrow and fanatical, become in the 
present advocates for liberty of spirit against the Church of England. If 
the national Church is to be preserved—and for Arnold that is the greatest 
popular good—it must be comprehensive and, by also including Dissent- 
ers, become a really effective people’s Church. For State and Church are 
identical: ‘the State in its highest perfection becomes the Church’. 
Grundtvig, starting from the narrow views of orthodoxy, comes to the 
same result: the State Church is beneficial and necessary for the whole 
population, therefore it must be extended and become a spacious and 
tolerant Church in which the whole population can be gathered in a 
national fellowship. Grundtvig’s views certainly became of greater im- 
portance in Denmark than Arnold’s in England.® 

In 1843 Grundtvig again visited England in order to acquaint himself 


1 op. cit., 66 f. Cf. this quotation from Luther’s Table Talk: ‘If (God) will have his 
Church, then he must look how to maintain and defend it, for we can neither uphold 
nor protect it. And well for us that it is so! For in that case we could . .. we should become 
the proudest ass under heaven. Who is the Church’s protector, that hath promised to be 
with her to the end? Kings, Diets, Parliaments, Lawyers? Many thanks, no such cattle!’ 

2 cf. R. Whately, Letters on the Church by an Episcopalian, 1826, 192: ‘as Citizens .. . we 
ask of the Government only that protection which it is bound to extend to all classes— 
as a Church we ask nothing, but to be let alone’. Coleridge seems in some respects rather 
much influenced by Whately, whose importance both for the High Churchmen and for 
the Broad Churchmen must be highly estimated. In my essay ‘Borgerlig Indretning— 
himmelsk gest’ (Dansk teologisk Tidsskrift, 1949, 129 ff.) I have tried to see the views of 
Coleridge and his principal disciples (Arnold and Maurice) against the background of 
English views of Church and State from Hooker via Warburton and Paley to Whately. 

3 There is scarcely any direct connection between the two books, but Grundtvig was 
very well acquainted with the English problems on which Arnold’s book is based. 
Arnold and Grundtvig agree not only in their basic intentions, but in many details and 
practical suggestions for reforms; also in the fact that the development both in England 
and Denmark followed the direction pointed out by them. Cf. Y. Brilioth, The Anglican 
Revival, 1925, 91 f.; S. C. Carpenter, Church and People 1789-1889, 1937, 67; and my 
essay, ‘Den danske folkekirke upartisk betragtet,’ Frie Ord, 1947, 337 f. 
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with all that had happened there since 1831. He was well aware of what 
was going on in England and he followed with deep interest the rise and 
progress of the Tractarian Movement, in which he found something related 
to his own views. He constantly read The British Critic and from 1834 the 
chaplain to the British legation in Denmark, Nugent Wade, became his 
informant. Wade was deeply impressed by Grundtvig, with whom he 
often met and whose opinions he related in his diaries. 

One of Grundtvig’s disciples, Frederik Hammerich, later professor of 
Church History in Copenhagen, visited England in 1835. In London he 
got a strong impression of the bitterness amongst Dissenters against the 
Anglican Church, and in Oxford he lived for a while in the house of Pusey, 
recommended to him by the German ambassador Bunsen, who played an 
important part in English Church life in the 1830s. Of course Pusey and 
Hammerich discussed Church matters and Hammerich referred Grundt- 
vig’s views to Pusey and Pusey’s to Grundtvig. In 1838 Grundtvig made 
Hamme rich write a letter to Pusey telling him about the Church strife in 
Denmark.? Hammerich related Grundtvig’s views of baptism, of the 
Apostles Creed, and the difficulties arising from the fact that ‘old- 
fashioned believers’ were often served by rationalistic clergymen (cf. p. 
209), and he asked Pusey ‘to give my (me) any notice of your contest for 
the Holy Baptism and of the state of the Church of England’. 

Pusey answered kindly: ‘I was especially interested in your account of 
Mr. Grundtvig; it is exactly the line which our great Divines have taken 
against the Ultra-Protestants or Puritans, as far as it goes; but he must not 
stop in the Symbolum Apostolicum (because that also might be a dead 
letter, and might be, as it has been, interpreted in different ways) but 
must go on to that of which the Symb. Apost. is a main part, namely, the 
teaching committed to the Church, & carried on by her; in a word, 
Apostolical tradition, which is to be ascertained according to Vincentius’ 
rule “quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus’’.’ On the basis of 
Catholic tradition ‘we receive Infant Baptism, Confirmation, believe in 
Baptismal regeneration, and the Presence of our Lord in the holy Euchar- 
ist, which you also hold, but on this ground we also receive what was ever 
looked upon as a safeguard of this tradition, the “‘successiones certissimae”’ 
of Bishops. . . . This succession you unhappily abandoned at the reforma- 

1 Wade was in Denmark 1833-9; 1839-46 he was curate at St Paul’s, Finsbury, 
London, and 1846-go rector of St Ann’s, Soho. His diaries are—so far as they concern 
Grundtvig—published together with a short biography by H. Toldberg in Grundtvig 
Studier, 1948, 42 f., 107 f. When Wade first met Grundtvig he wrote in his diary: ‘Had a 
most delightful and useful interview with Pastor Grundtvig: he is decidedly a man of 
genius & of a first rate order. I don’t know that I ever met with so comprenhensive a 
mind, he seems to sweep the whole world history at a glance & philosophise upon it & 
that “aed & with one scope God & his dealing with man for his Redemption’ (op. 

t., 48). 
= (a in Grundtvig MSS.,. fasc. 446; cf. Kirkehistoriske Samlinger, 6, vi, 1949, 
272 f., where Toldberg has published Hammerich’s, Pusey’s and one of Grundtvig’s 
letters. Cf. F. Hammerich, Et Levnedslob, 1882, 327 f. [The quotations from Hammerich 


and Grundtvig are given as originally written in English, which accounts for the curious 
usages here and elsewhere.—Ed. | 
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GRUNDTVIG AND ENGLAND 


tion’. Pusey recommends the Danish body to acknowledge that they had 
been wrong and to seek ordination ‘from Sweden, Scotland or us’, for 
‘Episcopacy is an ordinance of God’ and ‘always has been in history the 
centre of union of different Churches’.? 

In his answer—maybe never received by Pusey—Grundtvig pointed 
out, that he had himself been disappointed at not hearing in England ‘the 
trumpet sound for the primitive true Catholick Church, the Mother of us 
all’, but now he had heard ‘you were awakened from a long and deep 
slumber’ and he was eager for all news. Hammerich’s letter had been 
rather unhappy and Grundtvig tried now to elucidate the differences: 
‘For almost 30 years I have preached the Gospel under a hard struggle 
with the infidels, who at the beginning of this century had got almost full 
possession of our Establishment and were about to abrogate even the 
Baptismal Covenant. For a long time I certainly would prove all from the 
Bible as I was taught, but finding it impossible, I very earnestly sought for 
a clearer and surer testimony, which I felt divine truth must carry along 
with it, and twelve years ago I found it out or rather I stumbled upon it, 
as it is laid open to our eyes, . . . From that moment the “Holy Catholic 
Church” stands unmoveable before me upon its rock: the word of His 
mouth, who is the Word himself; and all the State-Establishments, from 
that of Constantine to the last that may be sunk down as human fabricks 
. .. Christian only—so far as they kept the essentials or fundamentals of 
the primitive Apostolical, Catholic Church’. Grundtvig would not deny 
‘that gross mistake of ours by which (the Bishops) have been not despised 
but neglected’ and he had ‘always admired your Establishment’ for its 
bishops, but ‘I am certainly afraid we do not (agree), as you seem to ex- 
clude us and all congregations without a genuine Bishop from the Cath- 
olic Church, whereas, on the contrary, from a long and rich experience I 
am fully satisfied that not only my Baptism but also my Ordination as a 
presbyter has been valid’. The fundamentals, however, are that ‘not the 
Clergy, but only the Creed and Baptism are “the one needful thing’, tho’ 
among the many things that pertain to “life and godliness” the Clergy 
especially and the Bishops certainly belong to the principal ones’.* 

Nothing more came out of this correspondence, but in 1839 Wade—to 
whom Grundtvig dedicated a treatise concerning Church matters in Eng- 
land and Denmark*—returned to England and in the following years he 
was Grundtvig’s chief correspondent. He informed him very exactly about 
developments in England, he himself standing between the parties, but 
more attracted to the High Church movement. Newman’s conversion was 
a great shock to him.‘ Grundtvig was the first to introduce Tractarianism 
to Danish readers, and he wrote several papers about it in Danish periodi- 
cals in which the views he expressed were a further development of his 


1 op. cit., 273 f., 275 f. 2 op. cit., 279 f. 

3 ‘Aabent Venne-Brev til en engelsk Prest’, 1839; U.S., viii. 192 f. 

4 Wade’s letters are contained in the Grundtvig MSS. (fasc. 448); they certainly 
deserve to be published. 
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answer to Pusey. He attacked the theory of Apostolic Succession more and 
more sharply, and he eagerly looked forward to a meeting with Newman 
and Pusey. 

In 1843 Queen Caroline Amalie enabled him to make a journey to 
England and Wade prepared for his visit. Grundtvig had great hopes: ‘So 
I shall probably really come in contact with the half- and total-papists in 
Oxford, and it is no use concealing from oneself that there will be ugly 
customers and uncircumcised hearts among them, so trouble is certain 
and the result very doubtful’. But, nevertheless, Grundtvig was confident; 
his religious and general views were so developed that he had great hopes 
of being successful in bringing the Tractarians to see reason if only he could 
keep calm, and not act as a missionary, but rather defend his ideas of the 
Church, ‘for I certainly dare to hope to give these good people a little 
better understanding of Church History and their own watch-word “‘quod 
ubique, semper et ab omnibus” (cf. p. 220), perhaps also give the intrusive 
Germanism (rationalism) a blow, and the popular tendency a push, for 
where there is nothing the matter the Puseyites will understand me quite 
otherwise than the people here’. 

In London Grundtvig stayed with Wade. He witnessed Parliament’s 
treatment of the formation of the Scottish Free Church? which strengthened 
his views of liberty in the State-Church (cf. p. 217). 

In Oxford he took part in a celebration at the University and himself 
made a speech and spoke ironically of the use of Latin in the University. 
The Anglican Church seemed to him a curious mixture of ancient 
‘Churchism’ (the episcopal organization and the connection with ancient 
Church theology) and a modern Calvinistic orthodoxy, which, it was to be 
regretted, stamped the preaching and the conception of the sacraments. 
Here Tractarianism signified a rebellion, and even if it were exaggeration 
to call Pusey and Newman Papists ‘after several conversations with them 
I cannot doubt that they are on a dangerous path leading, if not to the 
Pope in Rome, at least to that hierarchy which without a Pope is a king- 
dom without a king’. The only way of saving the ‘party’ was the realiza- 
tion that ‘the original Christianity, the independence of the faith and 
Creed of the Scriptures, and the divine effects of the sacraments, far from 
leading to papacy on the contrary exclude it’. 

Few details are known of Grundtvig’s discussions with Pusey and 
Newman. The circumstances of Pusey were at that time rather sad, as 
he had been suspended from preaching before the University as a result 
of his sermon on 14 May 1843 (“The Holy Eucharist a Comfort to the 
Penitent’),? and probably the meeting with him was a disappointment to 
Grundtvig who did not understand his difficult situation. He was intro- 
duced to Newman by William Scott and Hoxton and he was received in 

1H. Beck, Gunni Busck, 2nd ed., 1878, 173 f. Cf. Breve til Ingemann, 262 f. 

2 The following description is based on Grundtvig’s letters to the Queen; Danskeren, 
v, 1890, 195 f. 

3H. P. Liddon, The Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, ii, 1893, 306 ff. 

* Toldberg in Kirkehistoriske Samlinger 6, vi. 382 f. 
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GRUNDTVIG AND ENGLAND 


Oriel College.! But nothing is known about the conversation. After his first 
discussions with the Tractarians he had high hopes of being able ‘to nego- 
tiate this unique Church matter’. Nevertheless he soon realized that the 
matter was too complicated: “The principles of the Oxford men were still 
more popish than I had imagined, and in the intermediate party which is 
always formed in such cases there was no character whom I dared hope 
could out-do the apparently ice-cold but strong, cunning and tireless New- 
man, who is the soul of the whole movement and controls it from his 
monastery in the village of Littlemore’.? 

When Grundtvig speaks of the dangerous path leading towards Rome 
he hints at Newman’s theory of development,’ and, of course, the prob- 
lems of baptism and ordination were in the centre of the discussions, for 
instance, with W. Palmer of Magdalene College. The latter certainly 
denied that Grundtvig had really become a ‘priest’ by his ordination, but 
at least he realized that Grundtvig was a ‘Catholic’ in so far as he wished 
to work for cecumenical Christianity on the basis of the baptismal 
covenant (cf. p. 207 f.). 

Grundtvig did not stay the whole time in Oxford; he also visited 
Birmingham (‘that enormous steam-engine’), Manchester and the Lake 
District, where Southey’s lonely house made an especially deep impression 
on him. After his pilgrimage to the land of the Lake poets he met Thomas 
Chalmers in Edinburgh, whom he liked very much although they could 
not ‘agree on the firm foundation and correct form of the Church of Christ’. 
After an excursion to Melrose and Abbotsford, he travelled via Newcastle, 
Durham and York to Leeds, where he visited the famous Dr Hook, and 
then by railway he rapidly but without enthusiasm came back to London. 


lop. cit., 382f., is citing a passage from Newman’s diary: ‘M. Grundtvig, Mr. 
Wade, Bowden, C(harles) M(arriot), A. Mozley, Duncan, Oakely, Anderson and 
Lockhart to breakfast in Common Room with me’. 

2 Fr Barfod, P. A. Fenger, 1878, 298. 

3 Cf. Wade’s letter (21 Oct. 1845): “You have heard of course of Ward’s perversion 
to Romanism and heard it without the least surprise, but Newman’s going over is 
another matter which will be received with very different feelings. About a week or so 
since he resigned his fellowship at Oriel and the day or a few days after was received into 
the Romish Church by—would you believe it—re-baptism!/’ Wade cannot understand 
‘how such a man after writing as he once and for long did could take a step like this... 
a step by which he denied not only the Christianity of us all but his own during all his 
previous life . . . all this however though it will grieve will not surprise you—two years 
ago you foresaw that all this might come any day in the case of Newman and those who 
with him adopted the Development Theory’. Cf. (22 Jan. 1846): ‘How true a prophet 
you have proved about the issue of the New Theory of Development—it has just landed 
there where you said it would’. 

4In the Grundtvig MSS. (fasc. 448) there are two letters from Palmer (25 Aug. 
and 3 Sept. 1843). Palmer insisted that the validity of baptism in every case depends 
on the baptised person’s attaching himself to the episcopal Church. Grundtvig main- 
tained the validity of baptism independent of the validity or otherwise of the ordination 
of the baptizing minister; even if he has not the apostolic succession in the Anglican 
sense, his ministration of the sacraments is valid because he derives his authority from 
the word of God. What probably annoyed Grundtvig very much was this: Palmer 
declares that he did not say, ‘that you were or were not a fellow-member of the visible 
Church, not that you were or were not in some sense a servant or “minister” of Christ 
working among your fellow-men for good .. .’ 
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His visit was of no significance for Anglicanism, but helped considerably 
to form his own views of the Episcopal Church. 

Even before his last visit to England Grundtvig had already, in an 
increasing degree, turned against the Anglican constitution which he said 
was based on the Apostolic Succession of bishops. This revulsion of feeling 
was, of course, connected with his encounter with the Danish episcopate. 
After 1843 Grundtvig continued to dissociate himself from the Anglican 
conception, especially as it was now expressed by the Tractarians (cf. his 
debate with Palmer). 

He sharply criticizes W. Ward’s The Ideal of a Christian Church (1844), 
and in his chief work, Elementary Christian Instruction, he at last concludes: 
‘We can cheerfully smile at both the excommunication of the Pope and 
what still more ridiculously comes to the same thing, the shoulder-shrug- 
ging of the so-called episcopal High Church (=the Anglican Church) 
over us poor Lutherans, who, because we have no uninterrupted apostolic 
ordination of bishops must also of course lack the ordination of priests and 
confirmation, and cannot even make out a little claim to justify our right 
to the Lord’s own institutions, baptism and communion; but must be left 
outside both the covenants, the old and the new, to God’s general mercy 
to all heathens’. After this ironical outbreak he continues: ‘I shall not here 
rebuke the haughty episcopal Church, with its black spiritual poverty, but 
I will réveal that I have discovered to my astonishment, that the so-called 
apostolic ordination of bishops in uninterrupted sequence, which the High 
Church boasts of and on which it bases all its incomparable glory, is the 
hollowest of all conceits, as in the ancient history of the Church the ordina- 
tion of bishops never existed’.? Grundtvig continued to hold firmly to this 
point of view, and he recanted his former positive utterances on the office 
of bishop and the Succession—but it may be presumed that it was as much 
his experiences at home as in England that drove him in this direction. 

In this essay we have confined ourselves to the history of Grundtvig’s 
visits to England and to the palpable results of those journeys for his 
ecclesiastical views. In conclusion, it might be mentioned that his English 
experiences became very important also for his views on mankind and 
society, of the relation between humanity and Christianity,’ of the new 
principles of adult education in the Folk High Schools‘ as well as for his 
practical work as a ‘liberal’ politician. Later we hope to have the oppor- 
tunity of dealing at greater length with those interesting and important 
aspects of Grundtvig’s thought and activity. 

1U.S., ix. 55 ff. 2 U.S., ix. 402 ff. 

3 The conspicuous parallels between Grundtvig and F. D. Maurice, especially, need 

some elucidation. 


4 Grundtvig’s debt to the English universities and the English college system might 
prove to be a profitable subject of investigation. 
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Post-Reformation Church History Studies 
published in the United States since 
the War 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


by WINTHROP S. HUDSON 
Professor of Church History, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, U.S.A. 





United States has been the resurgence of interest in the Reformation 
and a revival of scholarly concern with the Puritans of seventeenth- 
century England and eighteenth-century America. The increased activity 
of Roman Catholicism in America has resulted in a heightened Protestant 
self-consciousness and may account in large measure for the revival of 
Reformation study, while the present straits of Anglo-Saxon culture and 
society have caused men to re-examine the major current of their heritage 
in an effort to understand from whence they came and whither they may 
be tending. 

Wilhelm Pauck, The Heritage of the Reformation (Beacon Press, 1950), 
and James Hastings Nichols, Primer for Protestants (Association Press, 1947), 
have written tracts for the times. Distinguished historians, they are radical 
critics of the existing churches from the perspective of the evangelical faith 
and they point, with penetrating insight, to the enduring values of the 
Reformation which must be conserved in the life of the West. 

Studies of aspects of Martin Luther’s life and thought have been par- 
ticularly numerous since the end of the war. Edgar M. Carlson, The Re- 
interpretation of Luther (Westminster Press, 1948), has summarized and inter- 
preted for the English-speaking world the results of four decades of inten- 
sive Luther-research by Swedish scholars, who have provided much of the 
leadership in the modern Luther renaissance. Roland H. Bainton, 
‘Luther’s Struggle for Faith’ (Church History, Sept. 1948), has produced a 
monograph of real insight in which he takes issue with the contention that 
the evangelical experience of 1513 had permanently resolved for Luther 
all fundamental problems of faith. ‘We must recognize . . . that his groan- 
ings and travailings for the faith were lifelong.’ Wilhelm Pauck, ‘Martin 
Luther’s Faith’ (Religion in Life, winter 1946-7), points out that Luther 
found his Sovereign accessible ‘in Christ and his word’ as he prosecuted a 
mission wherein he ‘believed himself more acted upon than acting’. 
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Jarolslav Pelikan, Jr., ‘Luther’s Attitude toward John Hus’ (Concordia Theo- 
logicial Monthly, Oct. 1948), contends that the development of Luther’s 
attitude toward Hus was important for ‘the entire history of Protestantism 
in Eastern Europe, since it was chiefly through this attitude that relations 
between the Reformation and Eastern lands were stimulated’. E. G. 
Schwiebert, ‘The Reformation from a New Perspective’ (Church History, 
March 1948), suggests that a study of the curriculum, faculty, locale and 
nationality of the students at Wittenberg will reveal that the Reformation 
was not the work of one individual. Harold J. Grimm, ‘Luther’s Con- 
ception of Territorial and National Loyalty’ (Church History, June 1948), 
asserts that ‘Luther’s territorial and national loyalty had nothing in 
common with modern nationalism, for it was at all times subordinated to 
a greater loyalty of religious character’. Heinz Bluhm, ‘Luther’s View of 
Man in his First Published Work’ (Harvard Theological Review, April 1948), 
contends that the tract published six months before the posting of the 
Theses, which established Luther’s reputation as ‘one of the most widely 
read writers in the German tongue’, makes it ‘abundantly clear’ that the 
alliance with the Greek spirit had come to an end. ‘Consciously or un- 
consciously, Luther pitted himself staunchly from the start against the chief 
representative of the great compromise, Thomas Aquinas.’ F. E. Meyer, 
‘The Una Sancta in Luther’s Theology’ (Christendom, summer 1947), dis- 
cusses an important issue in current ecumenical thinking. 

Students of Calvin for many years to come have been placed heavily 
in debt to John T. McNeill, ‘Thirty Years of Calvin Study’ (Church His- 
tory, Sept. 1948), who classifies, evaluates, and discusses 258 significant 
articles and books dealing with Calvin that have been published since 
1918. J. M. Shaw, “The Practical Bearing of the Reformed Faith on the 
Life of the World Today’ (Theology Today, July 1948), finds the dynamic 
of the Reformed Faith in ‘its controlling guiding principle of the sover- 
eignty and lordship of God over the whole of life, political, social, com- 
munal, and personal’. Winthrop S. Hudson, ‘Puritanism and the Spirit 
of Capitalism’ (Church History, March 1949), takes issue with the Weber- 
Tawney thesis with regard to the relationship of Calvinism and capitalism. 
‘Far from being the logical flowering of certain inherent tendencies, the 
economic ethics which increasingly dominated English commercial and 
business life toward the close of the seventeenth century were the very 
antithesis of those which were fundamental to the whole Puritan outlook. 
Their acceptance by nominal Puritans is an illustration of the attrition to 
which any idealistic movement is subject, and it marked the crumbling of 
the foundation upon which the Puritan structure rested. The victory of the 
spirit of capitalism in a very real sense meant the defeat of Puritanism.’ 
Paul T. Fuhrmann has made a real contribution to a more widespread 
appreciation of the major affirmations of Calvinism by translating and 
editing Calvin’s Instruction in Faith (Westminster Press, 1949)—the Genevan 
Reformer’s own summary, for popular use, of his Institutes of the Christian 
Religion. 
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Much of the current interest in Calvinism stems from its relationship 
to the development of modern democracy. Werner Richter, ‘The Calvinis- 
tic Conception of the State: Its Tradition and Secularization’ (Theology 
Today, July 1948), states: ‘The result of the Calvinist way of life was a type 
of conservative democracy in which individualism and wholism were com- 
bined in a manner which defies all theoretical speculation on the incom- 
patibility of principles.’ “The contrast between this conservative type of 
democracy which developed in the shadow of Calvinism and the aggres- 
sive, revolutionary type of France’ must be stressed. Although the En- 
lightenment defeated Calvinism, ‘even the heirs of Calvin were not aware 
of their defeat’. Consequently Reinhold Niebuhr is right when he says: 
‘The contributions made by Calvinism to our political life are frequently 
preserved with greater loyalty by secular political thinkers who are un- 
conscious of the source of their heritage than by those who stand ostensibly 
in the Calvinist tradition.’ Winthrop S. Hudson, ‘Democratic Freedom 
and Religious Faith in the Reformed Tradition’ (Church History, Sept. 
1946), surveys the problem of the relationship of Calvinism and democracy 
as stated by recent writers, and concludes: ‘To contend that early Calvin- 
ism anticipated and elaborated all the elements of modern democracy 
would be utterly naive and far from the truth,’ but this ‘does not constitute 
a denial of parentage. . . . While early Calvinism did not possess all the 
characteristics of modern democracy, nevertheless it has played an im- 
portant réle in its development. The relationship has been intimate and 
direct.’ John T. McNeill, “The Democratic Element in Calvin’s Thought’ 
(Church History, Sept. 1949), suggests that a detailed examination of 
Calvin’s thought yields the conclusion that the logic of his assumptions 
demanded a restriction of power and a sharing of political responsibility. 
Guy Howard Dodge, The Political Theory of the Huguenots of the Dispersion 
(Columbia University Press, 1947), presents a competent discussion of the 
development of Calvinist political thought among the French theorists. 

F. H. Littell, ‘The Anabaptists and the Christian Tradition’ (Journal 
of Religion and Theology, spring-summer 1947), utilizes newly available 
primary materials to revaluate the Anabaptists in terms of their concern 
for the ‘restitution of the New Testament community’. 

A major contribution to the understanding of a personality of major 
importance in the Reformation in the British Isles has been made by 
Elizabeth F. Rogers, The Correspondence of Sir Thomas More (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1947), and James F. Larkin, ‘The Status of Scholarship St. 
Thomas More’ (American Ecclesiastical Review, April 1947), presents an in- 
formative bibliographical article. Also of interest to British readers are 
John S. Marshall, ‘Hooker’s Doctrine of God’ (Anglican Theological Review, 
April 1947), and W. Stanford Reid, “The Middle Class Factor in the 
Scottish Reformation’ (Church History, Sept. 1947). An especially useful 
introduction is to be found in Charles F. Arrowood, ed., The Powers of the 
Crown in Scotland (University of Texas Press, 1949), which is a translation 
of George Buchanan’s De jure regni apud Scotus. 
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The greatest interest of American scholars in the English Church has 
been related to the Puritan movement. Donald J. McGinn, The Admonition 
Controversy (Rutgers University Press, 1949), reconstructs the Cartwright- 
Whitgift debate and reprints the essential portions of the literature. 





Winthrop. S. Hudson, ‘Mystical Religion in the Puritan Commonwealth’ | 


( Journal of Religion, Jan. 1948), points out that the ‘Antinomians’ by 1647 
had become the dominant party within Independency, and that until the 
death of Cromwell they were ‘in control of the centres of power and influ- 
ence’. In many ways they represented ‘the great liberating force that made 
possible the development of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century liberalism’, 
expressing itself politically by faith in democracy and economically by 
giving impetus to social radicalism among the dispossessed. Jerald C. 
Brauer, ‘Francis Rous, Puritan Mystic—1579-1659° (University of Chicago 
thesis, 1948), develops a typology with which Puritan mystics and spiri- 
tualists:may be distinguished. By making such a distinction, he has pre- 
pared the way for reducing the chaotic period of later Puritanism to some 
semblar~- of order. In ‘Puritan Mysticism and the Development of 
Libera’ -n’ (Church History, June 1950), the same author indicates the 
man . which the mystics and spiritualists laid the foundations for late 
sevenw .ch-century rationalism. George A. Johnson, ‘From Seeker to 
Finder: A Study in Seventeenth Century English Spiritualism’ (Church 
History, Dec. 1948), points to Dell, Saltmarsh, Erbery and Thomas Collier 
as links which explain the rise of Quakerism out of the Seeker movement. 
‘The Quakers, aside from the phenomenon of quaking . . . , followed the 
Finders in everything except for an emphasis on Presbyterian (as opposed 
to Congregational) polity, the upholding of lay praying, and the perfec- 
tionist doctrines of pacifism and refusal to take oaths.’ Winthrop. S. 
Hudson, ‘Economic and Social Thought of Gerrard Winstanley’ (Journal 
of Modern History, March 1946), contends that Winstanley was neither 
Marxist nor practical reformer, but looked for divine intervention to estab- 
lish the new order in society. The social message of the ‘Digger’ movement 
is rooted in Winstanley’s eschatological convictions, and the ‘digging’ was 
an eschatological ‘sign’. Charles F. Kemp, A Pastoral Triumph: The Story of 
Richard Baxter and His Ministry at Kidderminster (Macmillan, 1948), is a dis- 
cussion of the ‘cure of souls’ as exemplified in the author of The Reformed 
Pastor. George N. Conklin, Biblical Criticism and Heresy in Milton (King’s 
Crown Press, 1949), seeks to prove Milton’s originality in his theological 
thinking, but does little more than demonstrate that he followed the typical 
Puritan practice of not accepting any theological idea until it had been 
confirmed to his own satisfaction by the plain sense of scripture. Milton’s 
doctrines of mortalism and creation are shown to be more or less unique 
but on the whole he stood largely within the Calvinist tradition. Isabel M. 
Calder, ‘A Seventeenth Century Attempt to Purify the Anglican Church’ 
(American Historical Review, July 1948), reconstructs the story of the plan 
by which a group of influential London merchants sought to further their 
end through the purchase ofimpropriations and thus to control the appoint- 
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ment of ministers and schoolmasters. The scheme was detected by Laud 
and checked in 1633 by a decision of the Court of Exchequer. The failure 
of the plan undoubtedly accentuated the wave of migration from Old 
England to New England in the decade of the 1630’s. 

William L. Sachse, “The Migration of New Englanders to England, 
1640-60’ (American Historical Review, Jan. 1948), documents the ‘counter- 
migration’ which began in 1640, and in which, for the next two decades, 
‘more persons left Massachesetts for England than came thence to the 
colony’, and he indicates the important and influential segment of the 
leadership of the Parliamentary and Cromwellian party which they con- 
stituted. Amos N. Wilder, “The Puritan Heritage in American Culture’ 
) (Theology Today, April 1948), asserts that ‘the dynamic faith’ of Puritanism 
‘shaped us decisively, despite all later tributary elements, made us the 
mold and cast of man we are, gave us our primordial baptism, has been 
the ultimate if disguised force in our national ideals and decisions, and 
fostered our educational beginnings’. Leonard J. Trinterud, The Forming 
of an American Tradition: A Re-examination of Colonial Presbyterianism (West- 
minster Press, 1949), takes issue with the usual characterization of the 
origins of Presbyterianism in America. “The New England contribution to 
colonial Presbyterianism may . . . rightly be called definitive. ... The New 
Englanders . . . determined the form of the Church, both in creed and in 
government, and stamped their spirit upon the Church for nearly a cen- 
tury. No other group has ever made so decisive a contribution to American 
Presbyterianism.’ Frederick B. Tolles, Meeting House and Counting House: 
The Quaker Merchants of Colonial Philadelphia, 1682-1763 (University of 
North Carolina Press, 1948), indicates the effect of growth in wealth, influ- 
ence, and culture upon the Philadelphia Quakers. M. W. Armstrong, The 
Great Awakening in Nova Scotia, 1776-1809 (American Society of Church 
History, 1948), discusses the extension of the revival into the Maritimes. 

Jonathan Edwards has become the subject of considerable scholarly 
attention in the United States. Perry Miller, Jonathan Edwards (William 
Sloane, 1949), gives a bare minimum of biographical details and places 
major emphasis upon the thought of the New England divine who has been 
called the most creative and original mind that America has produced. 
Professor Miller has also edited a new edition of Jonathan Edwards, Images 
or Shadows of Divine Things (Yale University Press, 1948), and in ‘Jonathan 
Edwards on the Sense of the Heart’ (Harvard Theological Review, April 
1948) presents Edwards as ‘the first and most radical . . . of the American 
empiricists’, who ‘anticipated Kierkegaard’. H. G. Townsend, “The Will 
and the Understanding in the Philosophy of Jonathan Edwards’ (Church 
History, Dec. 1947), quotes Edwards: ‘There is a difference between having 
an opinion that God is holy and gracious, and having a sense of the loveli- 
ness and beauty of that holiness and grace.’ Townsend continues: ‘It is the 
sense of delight and joy added to the demonstration of the understanding 
which distinguishes religion from philosophy. But he (Edwards) is careful 
to point out that the will without the understanding is empty.’ 
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One of the most widely debated issues in the United States is the tradi- 
tional American doctrine of the separation of Church and State. Evarts B. 
Greene, Church and State (National Foundation Press, 1947), and Frank J. 
Klingberg, A Free Church in a Free State: America’s Unique Contribution 
(National Foundation Press, 1947), present useful, brief, and competent 
historical surveys and interpretations of the doctrine, while William G. 
Torpey, Judicial Doctrines on Religious Rights in America (University of North } 
Carolina Press, 1948), discusses the application and interpretation of the 
principle by the courts. Wilhelm Pauck, ‘The Christian Faith and Reli- 
gious Tolerance’ (Church History, Sept. 1946), deals with the solution to 
the problem of faith and freedom to be found in the Reformed tradition. 
Wilfrid Parsons, The First Freedom: Considerations on Church and State in the / 
United States (D. X. McMullen, 1948), gives a novel interpretation of the 
religious clause of the First Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States in the interest of justifying state support of Roman Catholic schools, 
and this interpretation is further elaborated by J. M. O’Neill, Religion and 
Education under the Constitution (Harpers, 1949). C. H. Moehlman, The 
Church as Educator (Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge, 1947), takes issue with f 
this interpretation by placing the traditional American practice against a 
broad historical background. The broader problem of the réle of the 
Roman Catholic Church in a democratic society is discussed by Paul 
Blanchard, American Freedom and Catholic Power (Beacon Press, 1949), and 
W. E. Garrison, ‘Democratic Rights in the Roman Catholic Tradition’ 
(Church History; Sept. 1946). 

Salo W. Baron, Modern Nationalism and Religion (Harpers, 1947), has | 
made a comprehensive survey of the interrelations of modern nationalism | 
and four great faiths; the Roman, Protestant, Orthodox, and Jewish. It is 
an exceedingly important book, and considering the scope and complexity 
of its subject matter a rather remarkable one. Another approach to the 
same problem is made by Stringfellow Barr, The Pilgrimage of Western Man 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1949), who sets forth the case for world government 
against the background of the history of the West since the thirteenth cen- 
tury. On the whole, it is a brilliant piece of historical interpretation, 
marred by two deficiencies; a tendency to be uncritical of any era or 
régime which exhibits a unifying ideology, and an almost total lack of 
understanding of the nature, réle, and significance of the Protestant tradi- 
tion. The distortions involved in the second deficiency are, for the most 
part, in terms of emphasis rather than errors of fact, but the latter are 
sufficiently frequent to be disturbing. James I, for example, is labelled an 
arch-foe of Calvinism and this supposed fact is made the key to the inter- 
pretation of the seventeenth century in England. | 

Other important historical studies include: Charles F. Mullett, “Tolera- | 
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tion and Persecution in England, 1660-89’ (Church History, March 1949); | 


James H. Elson, John Hales of Eton (King’s Crown Press, 1948); Edwin R. 


Bingham, “The Political Apprenticeship of Benjamin Hoadly’ (Church His- 


tory, Sept. 1949); Walter E. Houghton, “The Issue Between Kingsley and } 
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Newman’ (Theology Today, April 1947); Robert M. Schmitz, Hugh Blair 
(King’s Crown Press, 1947); S. William Halperin, ‘Italian Anticlericalism, 
1871-1914’ (Journal of Modern History, March 1947); G. M. Brydon, 
Virginia’s Mother Church and the Political Conditions under which It Grew 
(Virginia Historical Society, 1948); N. W. Rightmyer, The Anglican Church 
in Delaware (Church Historical Society, 1947); W. W. Sweet, Religion on 
the American Frontier, 1783-1840; vol. iv: The Methodists (University of 


| Chicago Press, 1946); Henry E. May, Protestant Churches and Industrial 


America (Harpers, 1949); J. Neal Hughley, Trends in Protestant Social Idealism 
(King’s Crown Press, 1948). 

An exceedingly valuable survey of the contemporary religious situation 
in the United States is to be found in the symposium edited by Ray H. 
Abrams, Organized Religion in the United States (American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 1948). 
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Verus Israel: Etude sur les Relations entre Chrétiens et Fuifs dans l’ Empire Romain (135- 
425). By Marcel Simon. Pp. 475. Paris: E. de Boccard, 1948. (Bibliothéque | 
des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, Fasc. 166). 21s. 

Harnack remarked in 1902 that no reliable investigation of the decline and 
fall of Jewish missions in the Empire after the second destruction of the Temple ; 
had yet appeared. That Judaism henceforth slackened her tie with Hellenism 
and that Hellenistic-Jewish literature soon ceased altogether seemed to him un- | 
questionable. But whether this was due merely to an inner stiffening of Judaism 
or also to the growing rivalry of Christianity, he would not venture an opinion.! 
The problem has since been investigated, from various angles, by Bertholet, | 
Parkes and Schoeps, to name but a few of the workers in this field. Now Pro- \ 
fessor Simon of Strasbourg has given us an exhaustive and authoritative study of | 
the relations between Christians and Jews in the Roman Empire down to A.p. | 
425, which shows that it was not the national catastrophes and the disappear- 
ance of Temple and sacrificial cultus, but the reconciliation of Christianity with | 
Hellenism at the expense of Hellenistic-Judaism which caused Judaism to turn | 
in upon itself and become a national instead of a world religion. 

M. Simon has done much more, however, than merely answer Harnack’s } 
query. He has revealed the complexity of the cross-currents in Judaism and in | 
early Christianity and the extent to which the two religions interacted upon one 
another. 

In Palestine the questioning of God’s goodness which immediately followed 
the fall of the Temple gave place to the certitude that Israel’s sins were the 
cause of the disaster. God was proving Israel. According to Josephus responsi- | 
bility for the disaster rested on the fanatic Zealots; according to the rabbis of | 
the Talmud the moral and ritual omissions of the Jews were its occasion. Psalms , 
of Solomon and the apocalypses written after A.D. 70 regarded the present trials | 
as the indispensable prelude to the glory to come, which, for them, was bound 
up with ideas of the future Jerusalem. Here Simon follows A. Causse in holding | 
that, while Christianity was essentially a messianic movement, there was in 
Judaism an eschatology without a Messiah—though never without the idea of ; 
the restoration of Jerusalem. He adduces the Apocalypse of Baruch, IV Esdras and 
the daily prayer in the synagogue known as the Shemoneh Esreh as proof of this in 
the Roman period (avoiding in the latter instance the precise dating of Finkel- | 
stein and contenting himself with following Bonsirven’s cautious generaliza- 
tions). Prayer for the restoration of the Temple thus became a prayer for the | 
resurrection of Israel as a sovereign people. | 

In the Diaspora, on the other hand, neither the events of A.D. 70 nor those of 
A.D. 135 affected the legal position of the Jews. From the religious point of view 
they even seemed to be a vindication of the spiritual and universalistic religion | 

See his Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, ed. 1902, p. 9, n. 3 (4th ed., p. 18, | 
n. 1). 
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for which Hellenistic Judaism already stood, in contrast to the ceremonial and 
particularist faith of Palestinian Judaism. This presentation of Judaism is to be 
seen in the Sybilline Oracles, IV Maccabees and the apologetic of the Pseudo- 
Clementines. Epigraphy and archaeology also bear witness to the attempt to 
present Judaism in a guise that would be attractive to the Greco-Roman world. 
But what Judaism had attempted in the Diaspora Christianity soon did more 
effectively. ‘La christianisme naissant a trés vite ravi au judaisme hellénistique 
sa clientéle paienne’ (p. 435). If Christianity re-entered Jerusalem after A.D. 135 
as a Church amid the hatred of the Jews and in the baggage train of Rome (p. 
89), the Church outside Palestine ceased to be a tertium genus and justified its 
claim to be Verus Israel despite the hatred of the Jews and in the face of persecu- 
tion by the Roman authorities. How was this accomplished? 

Professor Simon traces the conflict over the Law from St. Paul through the 
Epistle of Barnabas onwards. Associated with the idea of the New Law and the 
New Covenant was that of the new people—the New Israel. But this left to the 
Jews the benefit of priority in time. Thus the claim was advanced that the New 
Israel was the True Israel. The Old Testament relates the history not of the 
Jewish people but of the Church, and ‘les rites d’Israel doivent étre entendus 
comme la simple préfiguration des rites chrétiens; c’est sous leur vaine appar- 
ence qu’il faut chercher la réalité mystérieuse du christianisme, comme par 
dela le peuple d’Israel l’Eglise chrétienne’ (p. 105). How then can the Church 
reject the ritual law of the Old Testament while retaining the moral law as made 
perfect in the New? Because the Covenant preceded ritual. The promise was to 
Abraham: the Law was given by Moses. Thus finally the claim is made that 
Christianity is more ancient than Judaism. 

It is not possible even to summarize here the valuable chapters on the con- 
flict of the two orthodoxies which treat of anti-Jewish polemic—the allegorical 
exegesis of Scripture, Christology, the ritual Law—issuing in a full-fledged Chris- 
tian anti-Semitism (cf. Parkes, Conflict of the Church and Synagogue), and the anti- 
Christian propaganda in the Talmud, on the other side; nor can one do justice 
to the fully-documented account of the syncretisms between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity and between Judaism and the popular belief in magic in the Greco- 
Roman world. Both orthodoxies degenerated into heterodoxy from time to 
time. In the upshot, ‘pauvreté de la doctrine, absence de l’élément mystique, 
fardeau de l’observance expliquent pour une large part que le judasime n’ait 
pu a la longue soutenir auprés des Gentils la concurrence du christianisme’ (p. 
441). Nevertheless, the struggle between the two Faiths left its mark upon 
Christianity as well as upon Judaism. 

While the general position adopted by the author can scarcely be called in 
question, one may venture a few criticisms in points of detail. One wonders 
whether he has not drawn rather too hard and fast a line between the Judaism 
of Palestine and the Judaism of the Dispersion in the early period. There was, 
perhaps, more interaction between the two than Simon allows despite his own 
warning at p. 82. Again, while it is true that there was in Judaism an eschato- 
logy without a Messiah, the continuance of messianic expectation within Rabbi- 
nic Judaism itself cannot be so lightly dismissed.1 The continuance of a liberal 
Hellenistic Judaism in the Diaspora after A.D. 70 is not to be doubted, but it is 
somewhat surprising to find the Christian liturgical passages in Const. Apost. vii 
and viii brought forward as additional proof of its existence. Christian rules 


1 See the many passages cited in G. F. Moore, Judaism, ii. 347 ff. 
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about keeping the Sabbath and the instruction of catechumens cannot rightly 
be used as evidence for Jewish practice, despite Bousset’s demonstration of their 
Jewish derivation. More might have been said about the development of the 
Christian Liturgy in the Church’s struggle with Judaism for the soul of the pagan 
world. And was the part played by the Christian Ministry restricted to an acad- 
emic debate about the priority of the priesthood of Melchizedek over the 
Levitical priesthood? 

A useful bibliography and two indexes add greatly to the value of this 
scholarly and informative book, which helps to explain many curious features in 
the history and theology of the early Christian Church. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER C. W. DucMorE 


The Epistle to Diognetus: the Greek text with introduction, translation, and notes. 
By H. G. Meecham. Pp. xii + 165. Manchester University Press, 1949. 18s. 

A scholarly edition of this most attractive of early Patristic writings has been 
a long-felt want among English students. Dr Meecham has ably met their need 
in this learned and compact volume. 

The introduction offers us a valuable account of the thought of the Epistle, 
setting it in its context of contemporary philosophy, and a thorough study of its 
literary relationships to the Bible and Patristic writings; there is also a most use- 
ful lexical study of the vocabulary, style, and grammar of the book. This philolo- 
gical part of the present edition is perhaps its best feature. 

The text is provided with an adequate critical apparatus, and the translation 
is both pleasant and accurate. One may perhaps question the wisdom of the 
editor’s rendering of ovvéyer 5€ adi) 76 oda by ‘but itself curbs the body’, and 
of adroi 5€ cvvexovar tov Kéopov in the same passage (6.7) by ‘but themselves 
restrain the world’; despite the explanation of this translation given in a note, it 
would appear that the generally accepted rendering of ovvexew by ‘hold to- 
gether’ is to be preferred in the context. Christians are surely not regarded as 
the ‘soul of the world’ merely because they are imprisoned in it. 

The admirable notes to the text are supplemented by some additional notes. 
These deal for the most part with doctrinal matters and include an interesting 
excursus on the notion of deification, which is valuable provided that it is recog- 
nized that early Christian thought draws a sharper distinction than is here 
suggested between the deification of men through the bestowal of ‘incorrupti- 
bility’ and the divinity of Christ. One additional note treats briefly of the theory 
recently advanced by Andriessen that the Epistle to Diognetus is to be identified 
with the lost Apology of Quadratus. It is a pity that the work of Andriessen 
should have appeared too late for fuller consideration to have been given to it in 


——$—$—— SL A A CL. TTT ne Np at aye = 


this edition, but most readers will probably think Dr Meecham’s tentative rejec- | 


tion of that hypothesis to be just, especially as regards the supposed identification 
of Diognetus himself with the emperor Hadrian. 

The editor is wisely non-committal on the question of the date of the epistle, 
beyond favouring a relatively early date for it, and he does not venture to make 
any more positive assertion on the problem of chapters 11-12 than ‘that the 
author belongs to the school of thought represented in Melito and Hippolytus 
seems certain’. Nevertheless in a theological note on the Sonship of the Logos he 
points out the similarity of the thought of 11. 4-5 to the doctrine of Hippolytus, 
and appears at that point to favour the ascription to the latter of these chapters. 
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The value of this edition is enhanced by a very full bibliography and three 
indices. 
Sr Joun’s CoLLecE, OxForD G. W. H. Lampe 


Gemeinschaften des Mitielalters. By Georg Schreiber. Pp. xvi +488. Miinster: 
Regensberg, 1948. M. 24. 

This volume is not a general treatise on ‘mediaeval communities’, but a 
collection of essays by a writer probably best known for his book, published in 
1910, on the relations between the Roman curia and the monastic orders in the 
twelfth century; and the eight papers here reprinted from the Zeitschrift der 
Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, the Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung, the Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchengeschichte and the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, fall mainly within the same 
general framework. 

The first essay (“Byzantinisches und abendlandisches Hospital’) is an instruc- 
tive comparison of the development of the hospital, as a characteristic type of 
‘social-charitable corporation’, in east and west; it goes without saying that the 
eastern empire, with its salaried lay doctors and pharmacy, was far ahead of 
the west, where care for the aged and the poor was emphasized at the expense of 
cure for the sick, and only the rise of the towns, of fraternities and of municipal 
institutions brought a change. Byzantine connections and influences are also 
emphasized in the paper (No. VIII) on ‘Pre-Franciscan communities’. Nos. II 
(‘Cluny and the Figenkirche’), III and VI centre round the Cluniac movement, 
to which—in spite of warnings (e.g. p. 421) against exaggeration—the author 
clearly attributes a major réle in the development of the ecclesiastical communi- 
ties, fraternities and associations of the later middle ages. For Cluniac influence 
extended over the whole of society; the priories—to the development of which’ 
the author pays particular attention—influenced the lives of the inhabitants of 
the countryside, Aospites and parochiani (p. 225); bonds were formed with the 
world of chivalry, which rushed to take part in anniversaries and sought a last 
resting-place in the monastic cemetery (p. 133); confraternity created a ‘new 
spiritual kinship’ (p. 178), and the commemoratio omnium fidelium defunctorum—in 
the popularizing of which Cluny played a major part—was reflected in medi- 
aeval art and poetry, legend and piety, pilgrimages and indulgences (p. 179). 
But the great work of Cluny was the restoration of the hierarchical order; for 
over two centuries, long before the Gregorian movement, Cluny struggled ‘to 
bring the Eigenkirchen of the laity within the sphere of clerical authority’ (p. 133); 
Gregory VII and the reform synods fulminated against lay ownership, but 
Cluny ‘with its sense of the concrete and the possible’ absorbed the Eigenkirchen 
one by one, and thereby laid a firm foundation for the bishopric outside the 
episcopal city (p. 131). Furthermore, ‘the new foundations of Citeaux and 
Prémontré were only possible when Cluny had_finished its work with the Eigen- 
kirchen’. Their precondition was ‘that measure of desecularization and regenera- 
tion which Cluny had carried through for the parochial churches’, which meant 
that ‘Citeaux and Prémontré no longer needed to concern themselves with the 
taking over of lay churches’ (p. 136) and the parochial interests bound up with 
them. As a result the Cistercians, turning away from village centres and the 
problems of secular rights and jurisdiction, were free to go into the wilderness; 
and the result was the peculiar legal position of the Cistercian order, which 
Hirsch, Brackmann and others have discussed at length and which Professor 
Schreiber touches in Essay VII (‘On the exemption of the Cistercians’). His 
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other papers (IV and V) are concerned with the history of the offertories and 
clerical fees, offerings on feast-days and at the benediction of bread (‘pain 
bénit’), etc., with a particularly noteworthy section (pp. 193-210) on the offer- 
ings made on the occasion of ordeals and the duel (oblationes campionum). Here 
again the author brings his discussion into close connection with the Cluniac 
movement, which—since it accepts the Eigenkirchenwesen and seeks not to abolish 
but to transform it by means of incorporation—is forced to look outside the 
lands and tithes (which flow into the hands of the proprietary lord or his monas- 
tic successor) for provision for the vicars in its appropriated churches; hence the 
voluntary offering was transformed into an ‘approved custom’ which could not 
be refused, in order to provide the officiating parson with ‘the minimum for 
existence which the Carolingian synods had awarded the clergy in the rural 
churches’ (p. 223). That the clerk usually received from his lay or monastic 
lord one-third of the offerings, as he received one-third of the tithe, indicates 
graphically ‘how profoundly the organization of the church in the period of 
Germanic ecclesiastical law was permeated with, or, more correctly, shaped by 
secular civilization’ (p. 191). 

In general, it may be said that the author—as he himself would be first to 
admit (cf. pp. 169, 197)—bases his work on the revolutionary discoveries of 
Ulrich Stutz, and carries on (particularly in Essays TV and V) where Stutz left 
off. His own contribution is to widen the horizon, and to expand Stutz’s essen- 
tially legal approach, drawing new threads fruitfully between things which too 
often are studied in isolation. He suggests in one place—it is a characteristic 
suggestion—a new chapter in the history of the proprietary church entitled 
‘Eigenkirche und Kultus’ (p. 227); elsewhere he insists that the private charter 
is a source of first-rate importance for liturgical study (p. 273). The history of 
law and liturgy, for him, run together in harness (p. 213 ff.); likewise there is no 
line dividing secular and ecclesiastical communities, the one on the contrary— 
like Germanic and Roman canon law— always interacting upon the other. Most 
of his examples are drawn from France, and he emphasizes again and again the 
Eigenart, the peculiar quality of ‘Gallia christiana’. He emphasizes also the in- 
dependent status and special qualities of the Canons Regular, the differentiation 
of monasterium and canonry. Indeed, he has a sharp eye for the manifold varia- 
tion which at once charms, exhilarates and baffles anyone at all familiar with 
the stupendous diversity of twelfth-century charters; he is concerned not to 
simplify and codify but to reveal and differentiate ‘the prodigal richness of 
colours and forms’ which make up mediaeval religious life on its institutional 
side (p. 397). This does not make for an easy book; and in fact Professor 
Schreiber’s arguments are not easy to summarize or to follow; he writes discur- 
sively—e.g., in the middle of the essay on ‘Pre-Franciscan communities’ there 
is (p. 416 ff.) a long passage on the ‘rise of the idea of Europe’—he clearly pre- 
fers the natural garden to the neat order produced by the pruning-shears, he 
gives the full measure of a vast erudition, and tends to repetition. But the reader 
who perseveres with this vast tome will find thrown out almost on every page a 
series of observations, ideas and details, each of which might serve as a starting- 
point for further study or investigation; and he will find also that desire to see 
the thing as a whole, and not in watertight compartments, which (even if it 
necessarily complicates the picture) is the mark of the scholar. 

UNIvERSITY OF LIVERPOOL G. BARRACLOUGH 
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Studi Gregoriani. Ed. G. B. Borino. Vol. III. Pp. viii +517. Rome, 1948. 

In the last number of this Journal (ante I, i. pp. 116 ff.) some account was 
given of the first two volumes of this series. In the third the editor continues to 
spread his net wide; studies in five languages are printed, and an English 
reviewer notes once more with regret that the only contribution in his tongue 
comes from without the United Kingdom. If some of the writers bear names less 
familiar to the English mediaevalist, the topics dealt with are for the most part 
of importance, and several of the essays are notable pieces of scholarship. As on 
a previous occasion, no attempt will be made to give a catalogue; instead, a few 
observations will be made on the studies that seem of widest interest. 

The volume opens with a long examination, by L. de la Calzada of the 
University of Murcia, of the influence of Gregory VII and his ideas upon the 
kingdoms of Castille and Leén. For Spain, as for England, the second half of 
the eleventh century marked an epoch; in lucid and arresting phrases, the writer 
shows us Leén, the country of reconquest, looking back to the past and seeking 
to recapture the traditions of the Visigothic kingdom, and Castile, where fresh 
energy and Moslem culture were fermenting into new wine—the Spain of the 
later middle ages coming to birth, held back on the one hand by nostalgia for 
the past and on the other by the particularism of the Mozarabs. Upon the uni- 
fying and westernizing work of Alfonso VI supervened the firm and deliberate 
grasp of Gregory gathering a new province into his hand. The writer sees in the 
Cluniac plantation and the imposed abandonment of the Mozarabic rite the two 
great measures of unity; he himself does not conceal his sympathy with its 
agents, and has little liking for ‘una peligrosa variedad liturgica’ championed 
‘por la miope visién localista de algunos grupos’. Despite some over-emphasis 
and digression, this is a valuable study; as a mere curiosity, we may note that the 
patriotic slip, attributing pacisque imponere morem to Seneca (p. 43), survived all 
proof-reading. 

After a paper by Alfonso Stickler, Salesian, analysing the use of the term 
gladius by Gregory, and showing that it is primarily the gladius excommunicationis, 
there follows a study, by Aubrey Gwynn, S.J., of Dublin, in which by careful 
scholarship the letter of Gregory VII to the Irish king Toirdelbach (Jaffé- 
Léwenfeld, i. 624) is vindicated as genuine and put into its context of Irish 
pilgrimages to Rome and the presence of Irish monks in the city. Gregory is 
seen putting out an unusually cautious feeler towards the Island of Saints. 

The eleventh-century revival of Monte Cassino, the sources of its history, 
and its significance for the political and religious plans of the reformed papacy, 
form the subject of two long articles which together take up more than a quarter 
of the volume. In the first, W. Smidt of Wiesbaden examines the date, authenti- 
city and authorship of the Historia Normannorum. His pages are somewhat in- 
volved, but the conclusions would seem to be that the History was by a monk of 
Monte Cassino, completed 1075-80 with the approval of Abbot Desiderius, to 
incline the Pope to an agreement with Normans and to serve as a monition to 
Duke Jordan, the successor of Richard I. The second article, by W. Wiihr of 
Freising, puts out at some length the influences, immediate and remote, that 
led to the election of Richer of Niederaltaich as abbot of Monte Cassino. A wel- 
come account is given of the rebirth of a vigorous monasticism in the tenth and 
early eleventh centuries in the abbeys of the modern Switzerland and Bavaria. 
From this nucleus, fervent and cultured, came Richer to be abbot of Leno near 
Brescia and then, as an agent of Conrad II; to Monte Cassino. This long and 
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richly documented study is valuable as emphasizing the transalpine source of 
the new monastic life in Italy, but the writer appears to neglect unduly the 
earlier revival under Pertinax and the Anglo-Saxon Willibald (717-29). 

Of the remaining articles only two can be mentioned. M. Giusti, of the 
Vatican Library, makes use of the rich archives of Lucca to show how the city’s 
three great bishops, John II (1023-56), Anselm I, later Pope Alexander II 
(1056-73), and his nephew, the saintly canonist, Anselm II (1073-86), estab- 
lished regular canons in the cathedral and six other churches. Finally, the 
editor, in a critical account of Hildebrand’s appointment and career as arch- 
deacon of the Roman church, develops a purely critical study into a striking 
picture of the personality of Hildebrand, especially in his relations with Peter 
Damian. In these last pages the ‘holy Satan’ flashes into view, Satan to friend 
and foe alike, and we are left with the impression that Father Borino, alone of 
the contributors, combines all the gifts that are needed for the long-desired 
biography of Gregory. 

PETERHOUSE, CAMBRIDGE Davin KNowLeEs 


English Bishops’ Chanceries, 1100-1250. By C. R. Cheney. Pp. xii +176. Man- 
chester University Press, 1950. 12s. 6d. 

This volume represents a first attempt—apart from a few articles, notable 
among which is Sir Frank Stenton’s Acta episcoporum (1929)—at systematic study 
of the surviving materials of episcopal administration in the period before the 
keeping of episcopal registers. A preliminary chapter surveys briefly the person- 
nel of the bishop’s household (familiares, capellani and clerici episcopi) on whom 
the routine of administration devolved, and is followed by a more detailed 
chapter on the bishop’s ‘chancery’, i.e. his ‘secretarial and scribal arrangements’. 
The remainder contains a substantial discussion of the documents issued in the 
bishop’s name, i.e. of their form (external and internal characteristics) and 
development under royal and papal influence, and a survey of episcopal archives, 
i.e. of the accumulation of records in the form of registers, matricula, formula- 
ries and files, which provided the bishops’ clerks with their dossiers and pre- 
cedents.1 Three appendices (‘Sub-archdeacons and Vice-archdeacons’, ‘Evi- 
dence of Lost Episcopal Registers’, ‘Selected Documents’) and seven plates 
complete the work. 

The character of the investigation is modestly, but not inaptly summed up 
by the author (p. 44): it is ‘a collection of notes on certain aspects of the subject 
which have attracted the writer’s interest’. This, I hasten to add, is no reflection 
on Professor Cheney. As he points out, for definitive conclusions not only ‘a 


fairly complete collection of episcopal acta is a prerequisite’, but also ‘a tradition | 


of diplomatic study which we lack in this island’; and until these deficiencies are 
made good ‘a preliminary statement’ is all that is possible. Whether Professor 
Cheney is not sometimes too cautious, is pechaps another question. He has exa- 
mined 70 of archbishop Hubert Walter’s acta and 45 originals of archbishop 
Theobald (a list would have been a valuable addition to the appendices), and 


1 Professor Cheney states (p. 120) that ‘although the epistolary collections of the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries have attracted a good deal of attention... 
their origin and transmission have not been adequately investigated’. He appears to 
have overlooked C. Erdmann’s important, pioneer Studien zur Briefliteratur Deutschlands 
im 11. Jahrhundert (1938), a work of great penetration and wide application by a scholar 
whose early death is to be regretted, which seems in England to have received less 
attention than it merits. 
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it is a little disappointing that more positive results (e.g. p. 50: attachment of 
seals, p. 97: ‘external’ writing, i.e. drafting by beneficiaries) were not forth- 
coming, and that the discussion of the calligraphy of episcopal documents hardly 
advances beyond Sir Frank Stenton’s first tentative suggestions. To say, e.g., 
that ‘some resemble the royal chancery hands more nearly than others’ (p. 54), 
is not very helpful. Professor Cheney is clearly suspicious of generalizations; but 
he makes a few that are worth noting, especially regarding the extent of papal 
influence. Down to 1140, he holds, ‘among the influences which shaped these 
documents we cannot rate that of the papal chancery very high’ (p. 70); but 
even later, when ‘the episcopate was exposed more than ever to the influence of 
the papacy’, ‘the effect of papal models on the external features of English 
episcopal documents is slight’ (p. 97), and although ‘the influence on their 
vocabulary is far more profound’, ‘there was no question’ of the cursus Romane 
curie ‘producing a stylistic revolution’ (p. 81). The facts, Professor Cheney urges, 
should ‘discourage the search for “influences” ’ (p. 83); the clerks of the English 
bishops do not ‘borrow, they adapt’ (p. 98). 

The section which leaves me sometimes in doubt is that dealing with the so- 
called ‘bishop’s chancery’. First of all, it seems if not positively misleading, at 
least of dubious advantage to use—with whatever restrictions—the word ‘chan- 
cery’ at all, seeing that it was clearly not employed by contemporaries. 
Secondly, I am not convinced by the evidence (pp. 37-8) for the existence, out- 
side Canterbury, of any chancellor in the twelfth century, save at Winchester in 
the time of Henry of Blois, and it is not difficult to conceive that Henry of Blois 
may have constituted the exception which proves the rule; nor is all the evidence 
for Canterbury of good quality and immediately trustworthy. To say, as a 
generalization, that ‘the man was there, but the title was seldom used’ (p. 25), 
seems to go (the two exceptions apart) beyond the facts; for if the man was there 
the material should reveal his presence and his function, yet Professor Cheney 
rightly insists—save for one inconsistency (p. 40) when he asserts without evi- 
dence that the bishop’s chancellor is ‘guarding his seal and controlling his clerks’ 
—that ‘what precisely these officials did remains unknown’ (p. 37). And though 
‘the absence of a chancellor eo nomine does not disprove the existence of a trained 
secretarial staff’ (p. 40), the existence of a trained secretarial staff does not prove 
that of a chancery distinct from (or even distinct within) the bishop’s household. 
When Professor Cheney writes that ‘English bishops . . . had a trained secre- 
tariat, but they seldom considered it necessary to distinguish these officials from 
their other clerici’ (pp. 24-5), he appears to assume that they might have dis- 
tinguished them, had they wished. This is certainly not apparent from the 
evidence adduced, and I doubt it. If (p. 39) ‘we cannot reconstruct the chan- 
ceries’, it may well be because there were none to reconstruct. Is it really true 
that clericus in the twelfth century means ‘a clerk in the modern sense of clerical 
officer’ (p. 9)? And is it wise or apposite to use modern terminology, speaking 
e.g. of the bishop’s clerici as an ‘office staff’ and the bishops themselves as ‘civil 
servants’ (p. 19)? Such identifications, it seems to me, make it more and not less 
difficult to understand the functions and character of the persons concerned, 
clerict and capellani, or the organization of the capella. For it is, after all, with 


1 Cf. p. 25. Was FitzStephen, in the famous passage cited p. 23, really referring to 
the cancellaria of Becket as archbishop, and not to the royal chancery? Neither Tout 
(Chapters, i. 133) nor Klewitz (Deutsches Archiv, i. 72) thought so; and I should agree 
with them. 
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the chapel, not with a ‘chancery’ with an ‘office staff’, that we have to deal, 
and when Professor Cheney writes (p. 9) that the bishop’s clerks and chaplains 
‘constitute the staff of the bishop’s chapel and his chancery’, I should maintain 
that only the first half of this statement is correct and that the second refers to a 
non-existent entity. Here, evidently, more remains to be said; but Professor 
Cheney is to be thanked for opening the debate, and his book will probably 
fulfil its author’s primary purpose if it stimulates the textual studies without 
which further substantial progress is scarcely possible. 
University OF LIVERPOOL G. BARRACLOUGH 


Die gottesdienstliche Schriftlesung. Teil i: Stand und Aufgaben der Pericopenfor- 
schung. By Gerhard Kunze. Veroffentlichungen der evangelischen Gesell- 
schaft fiir Liturgieforschung, Heft 1. Pp. 8 +224. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1947. 9,50 DM. 

This thesis presented to the theological Faculty of Géttingen University is a 
valuable contribution to several branches of ecclesiastical history. In the last 
fifty years the study of the Mass pericopes has become of far-reaching importance 
not only for our knowledge of sacramentaries and early missals but also for Bible 
study and public worship as a whole, catholic as well as reformed. The subject 
is already so complicated that one may rightly speak of a new field of historical 
research. 

Kunze’s book is a methodical reflecting upon the problem itself (ch. 1), the 
amount of material (ch. 2) and the difficulties implied (ch. 3), together with a 
glance at the task still to be done (ch. 4). The experts, of course, wiii be mainly 
interested in the latter; the many, whose work is only related to the subject, will 
be grateful for the compilation of what they are unable to collect from more 
specialized publications. The special merit of the book is that the author has 
provided the first guide in the maze of accurnulating manuscripts and the ever- 
changing opinions about them. 

However laudable the purpose of supplying the want of an introduction to 
this field of study, one can hardly help doubting whether the subject is suitable 
for a newcomer. Such a book has to be written by a veteran, who has won his 
laurels and is equal to the problem as a whole. Apart from the fact that typo- 
graphically this guide is not an easily readabie one, the outline of several details 
should have been tauter, their evaluation more balanced. Many a passage gives 
the impression of a certain dilettantism, because of too much interest in acces- 
sory questions. Thus pages 105-7 could have been reduced to a few lines, while 
much of what is said about ‘Die Fihrung Roms’ (p. 109 ff.) is either beside the 
point or simply immature. When, for instance, the council of Braga (563) 
accepted the Roman Ordo missae and its baptismal rite, it was not for want of a 
local sacramentary, nor was ‘Anschlusz an rémischen Brauch das Gebot der 
Stunde’ (p. 109). The point at issue in Innocent I’s letter, insisting upon unity 
in ipsis ordinationibus et consecrationibus, was not the liturgy as such but what the 
pope regarded as essential to the sacraments. Instead of the well-known passages 
about Gregory the Great (p. 110), one would have preferred to see the sugges- 
tion of B. Capelle (Rev. Hist. Eccl., xxxiv. (1938) 556 ff.), who showed that in 
origin the epistles and gospels were attuned to each other, while the pope’s(?) 
reform abandoned this principle. Rome undoubtedly became the example of the 
Western Church at the time when the missale plenum came into being. Yet, the 
connection between these two facts was not ‘internal and essential’; nor was 
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the evolution resulting in the missale plenum a short one (p. 112). Up to the middle 
of the thirteenth century many Mass books in and outside Rome were still 
based on the ancient system of (lesson) sacramentaries and chant books. In the 
later Middle Ages papal policy and Roman liturgy went hand in hand. Little, 
indeed, has been published on this subject. But Kunze neither grasps the reason 
why (p. 126), nor mentions the publications which could have substantiated this 
part of his book (p. 123 ff.). Menth’s formula: ‘Wer sagt Breviarium oder 
Missale Romanum, sagt auch Breviarium oder Missale Franciscanum’ (p. 125) 
is easily understandable after the reading of Le Carou’s L’Office divin chez les 
Fréres Mineurs au xiti® siécle (Paris 1928). It is based on the thousands of medieval 
‘Roman’ missals still preserved, all of which are closed books for Kunze because 
of his ‘vollige Unkenntnis in paleographische Dingen’ (p. 139). They are based 
on Haymo of Faversham’s Ordo missalis which goes back to the Mass books of 
the papal court, as I explained in Ephemerides liturgicae, lix. (1945) 177 ff.; Ix. 
(1946) 309 ff. Moreover, its pericopes are hardly different from those of the 
monastic Roman missal edited by Azevedo which Kunze does not seem to know. 
The fact that Kunze himself is the victim of the inaccurate denomination of 
the uncial palimpsest in cod. Montecassino 271, shows that the need for a 
greater exactness of terminology is still urgent (pp. 139, 196). ‘Plenar’, for in- 
stance, is a dangerous term, unless one specifies to what type of book it is to be 
restricted (p. 51). And why should we not abandon such evident errors as that 
made by Lowe and Wickham Legg concerning the so-called ‘Bobbio Missal’, 
which in fact is a lesson sacramentary. Mabillon-Migne were nearer to the 
truth than the meaningless tradition of the last fifty years which deceived even 
Leroquais (Les sacramentaires, i. pp. xxii and 1). Here there is still an important 
task for the methodics of historical liturgy, including that of the pericopes. One 
may hope that Mr Kunze will find the time and occasion to continue his pro- 
posed study of detail and soon provide a second edition of his first project. 
OxFORD S. A. van Dyk, O.F.M. 


John Ponet (1516?-1556): Advocate of Limited Monarchy. By Winthrop S. Hudson. 
Pp. ix +237 +183. University of Chicago Press, 1942. 

To most of those acquainted with his name at all John Ponet is probably 
known best as Stephen Gardiner’s supplanter at Winchester in 1551. Yet 
students of political science have increasingly recognized that his claim to fame 
rests far more upon his Treatise of Politike Power than upon the minor part he 
played in the Edwardian Reformation. In the history of sixteenth-century Eng- 
lish political thought Ponet is a portent, since his was the first voice raised 
against the current making in favour of a doctrine of passive obedience to 
government, a current which succeeded in making this dogma almost an arti- 
culus stantis vel cadentis Ecclesiae in Anglican thought of the next century. He was 
by no means the first to preach limited monarchy: Mr Hudson is right in calling 
him its ‘advocate’ rather than its prophet. Indeed F. Le V. Baumer showed (in 
his Early Tudor Theory of Kingship, New Haven, Conn., 1940) that most Tudor 
political thinkers continued the tradition of Fortescue and other medievals in 
regarding the English monarchy as subject to law. But Ponet did fly stoutly in 
the face of fashion when he approved forcible resistance to evil monarchs by 
lesser authorities, and even by private persons: he was almost unique in defend- 
ing tyrannicide. What is even more remarkable is that this revolutionary theory 
was the work of a Protestant; for, on the whole, English Protestantism, seeing 
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kingship as the one force capable of reforming the Church, had hitherto preached 
non-resistance in its strictest form. It is a far cry from Tyndale’s Obedience of a 
Christian Man to Ponet’s Politike Power, though only twenty-eight years separate 
them in time. It is, too, astonishing to find a former chaplain and protégé of 
Cranmer speaking as Ponet does, for Cranmer’s extreme ideas of the king as 
God’s vicegerent and his horror at any notion of social contract or right of 
resistance are set out in his remains, notably his sermon at Edward VI’s corona- 
tion and his reply to the Devonshire rebels. The fact is that circumstances alter 
cases. Both Catholics and Protestants in the sixteenth century oscillated be- 
tween political authoritarianism and liberalism according to whether they found 
themselves the favourites or the victims of the state. This does not argue con- 
scious insincerity; but it is a warning to the historian not to take their political 
theories too seriously. 

From this point of view one may feel that Mr Hudson attaches rather 
exaggerated importance to Ponet. He was but one of several Protestant thinkers 
who, as Catholic reaction developed, modified the original Lutheran and Cal- 
vinist theses of the unshakeable divine right of the powers that be—though 
certainly not the least able or interesting of them. He is of special interest to 
English constitutional historians in that he perforce related his ideas to the Eng- 
lish constitution as he understood it. It is therefore no reflection upon Mr 
Hudson’s learning, so widely displayed in this book, to say that the chief service 
he has rendered scholars is to make Ponet’s Treatise, out of print since 1642, 
more easily available, by the handsome photostatic reproduction of the original 
edition which occupies nearly half of this volume. He accompanies this with a 
short study of Ponet the man, which marshals competently the relatively few 
facts known about him and adds some conjectures, and with an analysis of the 
Treatise and a study of its probable sources and later influence. It must be said 
in passing that, despite valiant efforts, Mr Hudson does not succeed in giving 
heroic stature to his hero: the figure which emerges is that of a timid and un- 
imaginative scholar, violent in language like nearly all his contemporaries, but 
no martyr by temperament, nor a leader of men. 

Some mistakes need pointing out. The most noteworthy is a fallacious argu- 
ment, based upon a confusion of the various senses borne by the word ‘divorce’ 
in the sixteenth century. Our author claims that the well-known incident of 
Ponet’s legal separation from his first wife (who was discovered to be the lawful 
spouse of a Nottingham butcher) does not reflect upon his character, and gives 
as a reason Cranmer’s presence at Ponet’s second marriage soon after, arguing 
that the Archbishop is known to have been in favour of the remarriage of the 
‘innocent party’. But Ponet’s ‘divorce’ was clearly the result of what would now 
be called a decree of nullity and so Cranmer’s opinions upon divorce a vinculo 
are not relevant (pp. 94 ff.). The defence is actually otiose, for all contemporary 
allusions suggest that Ponet was an unconscious bigamist and that his plight 
caused sardonic amusement rather than censure. Incidentally, Mr Hudson 
interprets Machyn’s phrase ‘the bucher wyff’ to mean that the diarist thought 
the lady herself a butcher. But on the very next page of Machyn he would have 
found ‘my lade Admerell’ wyffe’ and little can be based upon that writer’s spell- 
ing. It is rather naive to accept at face value Cecil’s exculpation of himself from 
participation in Northumberland’s plot (p. 58). Ordination to the priesthood is 
not synonymous with admission ‘to clerical orders’, nor is it clear why Ponet’s 
continuance at Cambridge after he became a priest should be thought surprising 
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(p. 16). The author’s knowledge of Cambridge is evidently limited, for the name 
of Ponet’s college, Queens’, is persistently spelt ‘Queen’s’, as if it were its Oxford 
analogue. Nor are the duties of the ‘master of the gloomery’ (the last word a 
mistake for ‘glomery’) quite so obscure, at least in origin, as is implied (p. 15, 
n. 14). It is difficult, too, to understand how even medievals could have seen an 
etymological connection between rex and lex (p. 111—no ref. given); has our 
author conflated St. Isidore’s lex a legendo with his rex a regendo? Gardiner’s 
expressed belief that Cranmer was not the real author of the eucharistic tract, 
Defence of the True and Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament, is more probably affected 
and ironic than genuine (p. 30, n. 27). Ponet’s zeal against pluralism (p. 92) 
is mentioned without a cross reference to the fact that he was allowed to retain 
three benefices after appointment to the see of Rochester (pp. 44-5). Finally, 
there is an amusing misprint on p. 117 (n. 15) whereby the Lincolnshire rebels 
appear as ‘revels’. 

A more serious criticism is that the account given of the political opinions of 
the great Reformers is so compressed and inadequately referenced as to be mis- 
leading and to make them appear less consistent than in fact they were. One 
feels in general that Mr Hudson has tried to cram too much into a short book 
and would have been well advised to allow himself more space. Nevertheless he 
has given us much which will be of value to all students of political development 
and, in particular, his study of Ponet’s influence upon later thought, conjectural 
as it is bound to be at points, shows a wide range of knowledge and goes far to 
correct J. W. Allen’s too hasty judgment that Ponet’s book had no significance 
for England. In fact, as Mr Hudson shows, it had much. 

PusrEy House, OxForD Tuomas M. PARKER 


The English Reformation to 1558. By T. M. Parker. Pp. viii +200. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. 5s. 

This book is a worthy contribution to the Home University Library. It suc- 
ceeds in being what a short book of 200 pages ought to be: on the one side it 
does not try to be the celebrated ‘miracle of compression’ where too many facts 
tumble over too many theories; on the other side it avoids the snare of saying 
the obvious. It is a coherent and perspicuous essay, intelligible to the able school- 
boy and yet containing material worthy of the consideration of the scholar. 

In writing such a book it is probably better to omit some things than to try 
to include too much. The author has taken the bold course of omitting almost 
entirely a series of events important for the future development of English reli- 
gion. The religious influences from the Continent are mentioned, but only 
mentioned. There is no treatment, however brief, of the effect of The Babylonish 
Captivity or of Oecolampadius: the index does not include the names of Frith, 
despite his significance as the first propagator of the Swiss doctrines, nor Cover- 
dale nor Cox. There is a bare allusion to Gardiner’s treatise on obedience, and 
hardly more about Tyndale’s literary work; John Knox receives a single passing 
reference. The reader will therefore not find here the history of the movement 
of ideas or of the spread of Protestant theology or of the conservative reply. 
What he will find is a narrative of the political and constitutional struggle: and 
very well is the story told. The accounts of Wolsey and of the suppression of the 
monasteries are particularly well-balanced. 

In a short book the author is bound to offer some opinions which might not 
at once command the assent of everyone. I take up one point. He writes (p. 166): 
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‘Recent research has shown [the exodus of some of the more prominent Protest- 
ants under Mary] to have been an organized emigration, designed to prepare 
for more favourable times, rather than a panic flight. It was directed by Cecil 
and others destined to be key men under Elizabeth, and served its purpose, in 
that it provided a nucleus of trained persons to inaugurate the reaction after 
1558.’ This notion of an organized emigration is dependent upon an acceptance 
of the introductory thesis of Miss C. H. Garrett’s book, The Marian Exiles, pub- 
lished in 1938. This book was of great value in making available in English the 
resources of Continental archives which related to the exiles. But the thesis 
which introduced it was much more questionable. No doubt all refugees, when 
they run from their mother country, are in hopes that a political revolution will 
some day allow them to return; and when they are in exile, they often plan for 
a return. But to call this, as Miss Garrett did, ‘not a flight, but a migration, and, 
as such, one of the most astute manoevres that has ever carried a defeated 
political party to ultimate power,’ is hardly even plausible. Many of them left 
before persecution had begun; but the government had sufficiently declared its 
intentions. Miss Garrett likewise held that the undiplomatic declarations of 
Protestantism at the beginning of Mary’s reign were not the products of consci- 
entious but unwise men with a martyr-mentality; John Rogers’ denunciation 
of ‘pestilent popery’ on 6 August 1553 and the declaration of Cranmer on the 
Mass in September, she believed to be ‘shrewd tactics’ which forced the govern- 
ment to the attack and so secured ‘cover for their protected withdrawal and 
gave to that withdrawal its show of justification’. This was playing with the 
evidence: and there has as yet been no adequate proof of any kind produced for 
her guess, followed more definitely by the book under review, that Cecil was the 
‘director’ of a clever emigration. Renard’s information about Gardiner’s device 
for removing Protestants is itself almost enough to confute the theory of a plan: 
‘When he hears of any preacher or leader of the sect, he summons him to appear 
at his house, and the preacher, fearing he may be put in the Tower, does not 
appear, but on the contrary absents himself.’ 

No history of the English Reformation can end in the year 1558. The Epi- 
logue here given was bound to be too brief to satisfy: and it is good news that 
another volume in the series is projected. This first volume has set a high 
standard. 

Trinity HALL, CAMBRIDGE Owen CHADWICK 


The Booke of Common Prayer of the Church of England: Its making and revisions 1549- 
1661. Set forth in eighty illustrations with introduction and notes. By E. C. 
Ratcliff. Pp. 122, 80 illustrations. London: S.P.C.K., 1949. 10s. 

This volume is a welcome addition to the slender output of serious literature 
designed to commemorate last year the fourth centenary of the first authoriza- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer in the Church of England. The Ely Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge has a secure reputation as an 
outstanding liturgical scholar and he has brought together within the covers of 
one book an interesting collection of facsimiles of pages from pre-reformation 
service books and from successive editions of the English Prayer Book. Pages 
from the Sarum Missal, the Processional, the York Manual and a fourteenth- 
century Pontifical are displayed before our gaze. Then follow pages from the 
English Litany of 1544, the 1548 Order of Communion and the first issue of the 
Prayer Book in March 1549, together with the separately issued Psalter of 
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August 1549. The Ordinal of 1550, the second Edwardine Prayer Book, the 
Elizabethan Book of 1559, the Latin Prayer Book of 1560 and the Jacobean 
Prayer Book are treated in turn with illustrations both of title pages and of 
selected contents. Several plates illustrate the Scottish Prayer Book of 1637. 
The last ten plates illustrate the course of the revision of 1661. 

The illustrations are prefaced by a brief but pregnant introduction in which 
the main features of English liturgical history between 1533 and 1662 are ex- 
pounded. Professor Ratcliff disavows any attention of writing for the specialist, 
but those who are well acquainted with the history and principles of the Prayer 
Book could read these few pages with profit. They will find an illuminating 
commentary on a history which is still subject to conflicting interpretations and 
not a few observations which will provoke thought and possibly disagreement. 
The reader is reminded that uniformity was hardly a pressing need in 1549, 
that there was no general discontent with the system of worship embodied in 
the old service books, that reforming doctrine and liturgical ideas are discernible 
throughout the 1549 Book, that in the 1552 Book the First Book was ‘perused, 
explained and made fully perfect’. The importance of the Scottish Book of 1637 
is noted and the reader is reminded that although the Prayer Book in its succes- 
sive revisions was treated mainly as an instrument of ecclesiastical policy and in 
that respect has been a failure, as a prayer book it has secured a firm place in 
the affections of English-speaking peoples. 

Curist CHURCH VICARAGE, 
CLAUGHTON, BIRKENHEAD F. J. TAYLoR 


Fasti Wyndesorienses: the Deans and Canons of Windsor. By S. L. Ollard, Litt.D., 
F.S.A. Pp. xiv +174. Windsor: Oxley and Son (Windsor) Ltd., 1950. 21s. 

This volume with its 25 interesting plates is the eighth of the valuable 
series of historical monographs relating to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle. 
It is edited with a Preface by Mr M. F. Bond, the Hon. Custodian of the Muni- 
ments there, who assisted the late Canon Ollard (D.Litt., not Litt.D., Oxon.) 
in producing the third edition of the Ollard and Crosse Dictionary of English 
Church History. Readers who find it full of good things, as they certainly will do, 
will not be disposed to grumble if the materials are not always scientifically 
arranged and dates are occasionally omitted which they will have at need to 
hunt up for themselves. In any case the data provided serve as a most useful 
check even upon volumes of Calendars of State Papers Domestic or of Patent 
Rolls. The present reviewer was able by its aid to settle in a few minutes a 
problem relating to a mysterious William Grymsted who appears in the Philip 
and Mary Calendar for 1557-8 as a variant for Ermested; and the additional 
lists of political and other appointments, including holders of important ad- 
ministrative offices, royal tutors, members of St. George’s chapter connected 
with Eton College, local incumbents and deans and prebendaries of St. Stephen’s 
Westminster, all supply information of service for various purposes. Incidentally 
under the list of Vicars of Bray we find one, listed as Canon Simon Alleyn, who 
affords an opportunity of discussing the identity of the person who is the theme 
of a well-known song. Mr Bond himself contributes in his Introduction some 
further details of the varied activities of members of the chapter in the six cen- 
turies of their history, including their concern for music and agriculture, though 
it has unfortunately to be remembered on the other side that their treatment of 
their dependent livings, as patrons, was by no means always so creditable. The 
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note as to William Saxey’s presentation in which the college is described ‘of 
SS. Mary and George the Martyr’ is misleading if it be taken to mean that 
that is peculiar to that entry, as a reference to other entries in the contemporary 
Patent Rolls will show, though admittedly his practice is not uniform. Thomas 
Slythurst’s appointment appears to be 5, not 2 April 1554 and his prede- 
cessor’s departure is ascribed to ‘resignation’, not to ‘deprivation’, whereas in 
the case of William Este’s predecessor, a Herbalist, the ground is definitely 
stated to be ‘amoval’. The Calendar of Patent Rolls gives the year of William 
Chedsey’s appointment as 1553, not 1554, and states that Nicholas Udall ‘re- 
signed’, just as it says that the vacancy for William ‘Dennyss’ was caused by 
Owen Oglethorpe’s promotion to the deanery. One may wish that the editors 
had been more liberal in their information as to the parentage of the deans and 
canons, but at least we learn that one was son of a Yarmouth fisherman, another 
of a Staffordshire plumber, a third son of a grocer at Eton and afterwards head- 
master, and a fourth son of a Lisbon merchant—none of them choices of which, 
to judge from a remark of George III, the eighteenth century would have 
approved. 
Curist CHurRcH, OxFoRD CLAUDE JENKINS 


Kwischen Demokratie und Dikatur: persinliche Erinnerungen an die Politik und Kultur 
des Reiches, 1919-1944. By Georg Schreiber. Pp. 143. Minster: Regensberg, 
1949. 

Besides being the Dean of the Roman Catholic faculty at Miinster Univer- 
sity in Westphalia (which had been incorporated in Prussia) Professor Schreiber 
piayed a considerable part in the affairs of the Kultusminisisteria, though he 
refused to hold any office in them under the Nazis. These reminiscences of the 
personalities chiefly involved do much to explain why Pius XI (‘il Papa Con- 
cordatorio’) was unable to conclude a Concordat with the German Reich until 
Hitler had come to power, despite the growing tendency for Church-and-State 
problems to be settled by the Reich rather than by the Lénder and despite the 
efforts of the present Pope, then Nuncio in Berlin. These had led to the Con- 
cordat with Bavaria in 1924 and the 1929 Prussian Concordat, which was so 
much less favourable to the Church—whose leaders hoped to improve upon it 
in the Reichskonkordat. But although the Catholic Centre Party was mainly in 
coalition with the Social Democrats in the Weimar period, they never managed 
to agree with one another or with Stresemann’s more liberal Volkspartet upon 
the terms of a Reich law about education. These sketches, which assume that the 
general background of development is known to the reader, introduce personali- 
ties such as Karl Haushofer (the father of ‘geopolitics’ who so stimulated the 
Nazis but was later stimulated to suicide by their growing disfavour), C. H. 
Becker, and Stresemann. Of particular interest today is the statement on p. 121 
that the latter’s opposition to a ‘great coalition’ of Centre, Social Democrats and 
his own Deutsche Volkspartei, and his preference for a coalition of the nationalist 
Right were mainly responsible for the refusal in 1926 (as in 1921) by Konrad 
Adenauer, then Lord Mayor of Cologne, to become Chancellor of the Reich. 

In line 10 of page 100 the full stop should be replaced by a comma. 

GREAT SOMERFORD RECTORY, 
CHIPPENHAM, WILTs. H. P. Kincpon 
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Page 18, line 37. For éxdorny read Exaornv 
Page 24, n. 2, line 1. For Scriften read Schriften 
Page 32, line 35. For peforms read performs 
Page 48, line 40. For Archibishop read Archbishop 
Page 55, line 7. For issue read issus 
Page 55, n. 2. For Curie romain read Curie romaine 
Page 64, line 5. For propanganda read propaganda 
Page 64, n. 1, line 3. For present read présent 
Page 64, n. 1, line 5. For differéntes read différentes 
Page 64, n. 2, line 1. For Ceasarem read Caesarem 
Page 65, n. 1, line 1. For adhaerant read adhaereant 
Page 68, n. 1, line 6. For prauui read praui 
Page 71, lines 18 and 19 should be 19 and 18 
Page 99, line 12. For approbatasque at read approbatasque et 
Page 135, lines 6f. For exstant read extant 
Page 144, line 40. For indispensible read indispensable 
Page 163, n. 3, line 5. For corruptions read corruption 
Page 185, n. 5, line 2. For Kénigs Sigismunds read Konig Sigismund 
Page 211, n. 3, line 5. For establisment read establishment 
Page 212, n. 5, line 3. For Comtemporaneous read Contemporaneous 
Page 214, line 21. For self-made bishops) read self-made) bishops 
Page 222, line 42. For Scott and Hoxton read Scott of Hoxton 
Page 240, line 11. For Veroffentlichungen read Ver6ffentlichungen 
Page 241, line 12. For paleographische read paleographischen 
Page 244, line 36. For Church read Churche 
Page 245, line 8. For attention read intention 
Page 246, line 24. For Kultusminisisteria read Kultusministeria 
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